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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1919-1920 
1919 
September 22-23, Monday- Special, make-up, and entrance 
Tuesday examinations, 


September 24-27, Wednesday- 
Saturday 

September 29, Monday 

November 27, Thursday 

December 15-19, Monday-Fri- 
day 

December 19, Friday 

December 29, Monday 


1920 


March 
day 

March 20, Saturday 

March 22, Monday 

April 1, Thursday 

April 6, Tuesday 

June 12, Saturday 

June 13, Sunday 

June 15, Tuesday 

June 16-19, Wednesday-Satur- 
day 

June 21, Monday 


15-20, Monday-Satur- 


Registration for fall term. 
Fall term begins, 8:00 a. m. 
Thanksgiving holiday. 


Registration for winter term. 


Fall term ends, 5:00 p. m. 
Winter term begins, 8:00 a. m. 


Registration for spring term. 


Winter term ends, 5:00 p, m, 


_ Spring term begins, 8:00 a. m. 


Easter vacation begins, 5 p. m. 
Easter vacation ends, 8:00 a. m. 
Spring term ends, 5:00 p. m. 
Baccalaureate sermon. 
Commencement day. 
Registration for summer term. 


Summer term begins, 8:00 a. m. 
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OFFICERS 
Chainmanteencen see atepensneenas Governor CHarLes H. BroucH 
Secretary and Auditor_------ Wittram H. Cravens, Fayetteville 
COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee—Governor Brough, Chairman; Messrs. 
Mahony, Head and Reagan. 

Finance Committee—Mr. Banks, Chairman; Messrs. Head 
and Reagan. 

Teachers’ Committee—Mr. Bond, Chairman; Messrs. Mahony 
and Head. 

College of Agriculture—Mr. Browning, Chairman; Messrs. 
Ponder and Pace. 

Buildings and Grounds—Mr. Reagan, Chairman; Messrs. 
Ponder and Browning. 

Branch Normal School—Mr. Bond, Chairman; Messrs. Banks 
and Mahony. 

Medical College—Mr. Pace, Chairman; Messrs. Bond and 
Head. 

Board of Control of the Agricultural Experiment Station— 
The Committee on the College of Agriculture, the President of 
the University, and the Director of the Experiment Station. 

Committee on Agricultural Extension—Mr. Browning, Chair- 
man; Messrs. Pace and Banks. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Nore.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appointment to 
present rank; the second date, the year of first appointment to any posi- 
tion in the University. Where the two coincide, orly one date is given. 


Journ Crinton Futraur, B. A., (University of Virginia), M. A. 

(University of Virginia). 
President, 1913, 1894. 
Wittram NatHan Grapson, B. M. E. (Iowa State College), 
E. E. (Iowa State College), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). 
Vice-President and Dean of the College of Engineering, 
1914, 1894. 
*THorGNy Cepric Carson, B. A. (University of Minnesota). 
Registrar, 1015. 

ArTHuR McCracken Harnine, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A. (University of Chicago), Ph. D. (University of Chi- 
cago). 

Examiner, 1916, 1905. 

WittiAM Hampton CRAVENS, 

Auditor and Secretary to the Board of Trustees, 1911. 


KENNETH Macoms Hatpine, Major, U. S. Army. 
Commandant, 1919. 
~Georce WitLoucHBy Martin, Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. Army, 
Army. 
Commanding Officer S. A. T. C., 1918, 1917. 
Nei Buckxtey, Captain, U. S. Army. 
Commanding Officer S. A. T. C, From November 20 to 
December 21, 1918. 
Georce Westey Droxe, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(University of Arkansas). 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 1915, 1880. 


*Absent on leave for Military Service. 
+Resigned November 20, 1918. 
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Martin Ne son, B. S. A. (University of Wisconsin), M. S. 
(University of Wisconsin). 
Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1913, 1908. 


James Ratpu Jewett, B. A. (Coe College), M. A. (Coe Col- 
lege), Ph. D. (Clark University). 
Dean of the College of Education, 1913. 


WitiraM Casper Lassetter, B. S. A. (University of Wiscon- 
sin). 
Director Agricultural Extension Division, 1916, 1910. 


Bert Crair Rey, B. A. (Iowa State University), B. S. A. (Uni- 
versity of Missouri). 
Director General Extension Division, 1917, 1916. 


Mary Ann Davis, 
Dean of Women, 1911. 


Jutta Ramsey VAuLx, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(Cornell University). 
Librarian, 1914. 


Bottinc JAMES Dunn, B. A. (Bethel College), M. A. (Bethel 
College). 
Assistant Librarian, 1917, 1894. 
Freperick Gottires BAENpDER, B. M. E. (Iowa State University), 
M. M. E. (Cornell University). 
Superintendent of Mechanic Arts, 1916, 


Noau Fretps Drake, C. E. (University of Arkansas), B. A. 
(Leland Stanford, Jr., University), M. A. (Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University), Ph. D. (Leland Stanford, Jr., University). 

Curator of the Museum, 1912. 

Nina VaAsutr Harpin, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. D. 

(University of Arkansas). 
Superintendent of the Infirmary, 1910. 
NorMAn Carr Parne, B. S. (University of Chicago), M. D. 
(Rush Medical College). 
Director of Athletics, 1917. 
Jim P. Matuews, B. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Assistant Librarian, 1917. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


EtHa Grace JOHNSON, 
Secretary to the President, 1918. 


Peart Marion FEars, 
Assistant Registrar, 1918. 
Fannie S. Park, 
Superintendent of Carnall Hall, 1907. 
Jessie BLocKER WARNER, 
Superintendent of Men's Dormitories, 1914. 
Jane Kennepy Dickey, B, A. (University of Kentucky). 
Secretary of the Young Women’s Christian Assoctation, 
1917. 
WittiaM S. GreEGson, 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 1910. 


*Euceneé Greene NEtson, B. A. (Illinois College). 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 1918. 


*Resigned January 1, 1919. 


FACULTY 


Note.—The first date after a title indicates the year of appoirtment 
to present rank; the second, the year of first appointment to any position in 
the University. Where they coincide, only one date is given. 


yRussett Haypen Austin, B. S. A, (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Agronomy, 1918. 


yWuu1aM Emer Ayres, B. S. (Alabama Polytechnic Institute), 
M. S. (Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 
Instructor in Agronomy, 1916. 


Freperick Gorriies BAENDER, B. M. E. (University of Iowa), M. 
M. E. (Cornell University). 
Professor of Heat Power Engineering and Head of De- 
partment of Heat Power Engineering, 1916. 


WiraM J. Barre, B. A. (University of Kansas). 
Assistant Professor of Entomology and Acting Head of 
Department of Entomology, 1918. 


**Mary CuMMINGS BATEMAN, 
Instructor in Voice, 1905. 


**MapeL CLAIRE BELL, 
Assistant in Piano, 1909. 


WittiaM Lesiie Bieecker, D. V. M. (Ohio State University). 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology and 
Head of Department of Bacteriology and Pathology, 
1918. 


WALTER MattHew Briscoe, B. A. (Ouachita College). 
Professor of German and Head of Department of German, 
IQII. 
Bernarp Brown, B. A. (Peabody College), M. S. (University of 
Chicago). 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1918, 1914. 


+Member of Experiment Station Staff. 


**Absent on leave. 
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FACULTY 9 


*WaALTeR CANTRELL, B, E. E. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Radio Operation, 1918. - 


**JoHN MIDDLETON CLAYTON, 
Instructor in Radio Operation, 1918. 


Joun Henry CLovuse, 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1916. 


+Joun Ratpu Cooper, B. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College), 
'_M. S. (University of Nebraska). 
Professor of Horticulture and Head of Department of 
Horticulture, 1918. 


RutH Mary Cowan, B. S. (University of Chicago). 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics Education, 1918. 


GERTRUDE CRAWFORD, 
Instructor in Public School Music, 1918. 


WILLIE VANDEVENTER CROCKETT, i a 
Instructor in Expression, 1905. 


WittrAm A. Crowrey, B. A. (Transylvania College), M. A. 
(Yale University), Ph, D. (University of Chicago). 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1918. 


JoHN Francis DANNER, 
Assistant in Foundry, 1916. 


Mary Ann Davis, 
Instructor in English, 1915. 


James DINWIDDIE, 
Instructor in Shopwork and Foreman of the Shops, 1916. 


Noau Fierps Drake, C. E. (University of Arkansas), B. A. 
(Leland Stanford Jr. University), M. A. (Leland Stanford 
Jr. University), Ph. D. (Leland Stanford Jr. University). 

Professor of Geology and Mining Engineering and Head 
of Departments of Geology ard Mining Engineering, 
1912. 


“From June 15 te December 1. 
**From June 15 to October 1. 
}Member of Experiment Station Staff. 
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Grorce Westry Droxe, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(University of Arkansas). 
Professor of Mathematics and Head of Department of 
Mathematics, 1897, 1880. 


Bottinc JAMes Dunn, B. A. (Bethel College), M. A. (Bethel 
College). 
Emeritus Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1917, 18094. 
Henry Epmunp DyoracHek, B. S. A. (University of Minne- 
sota). 
Professor of Animal Husbandry and Head of Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, 1915. 


Rutu OpueriA Dycue, B. A. (University of Kansas). 
Instructor in Home Economics, 1917. 


jJoun Aspury Exuiotr, B. A. (Fairmont College), M. A. (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Ph. D, (University of Illinois). 
Professor of Plant Pathology and Head of Department of 
Plant Pathology, 1917. 


IsaBeL Fink, Certificate d’etudes (Lycee Victor Duruy, Paris, 
France), Ph. B. (University of Chicago). 
Instructor in Romance Languages, 1918. 


CLARENCE JAMES ForEeMAN, B. S. (Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege), M. S. (Michigan Agricultural College), M. A. (Univer- 
of Michigan), Ph. D. (University of Wisconsin). 

Assistant Professor of Economics, 1918, 1917. 


EvizaABeTH JACKSON GALBRAITH, B. A. (West Tennessee Chris- 
tian College). 
Instructor in Art, 1906. 


Harrison CRANDALL Givens, B. M. E. (Cornell University), B. 
S. E. (University of Chicago). 
Professor of Industrial Education, 1918. 


Wituram NatHAN Grapson, B. M. E. (Iowa State College), E. 
E. (Iowa State College), Ph. D. (McLemorsville College). 
Professor of Electrical Engineering and Head of Depart- 

ment of Electrical Engineering, 1895, 1894. 


tMember of Experiment Station Staff. 


FACULTY ll 


JouN Hamuin Grortrerter, LL. D. (Baker University). 
Acting Professor of Education and Director of the Train- 
ing School, 1919. 


yRotanp M. Gow, D. V. M. (Ohio State University). 
Professor of Veterinary Science and Head of Department 
of Veterinary Science, 1914, 1909. 


*James Ricwarp Grant, B. A. (University of Arkansas), Ph. B. 
Northern Illinois Normal College), M. A. (University of 
Chicago). 

Assistant Professor of Education and Director of the 
Training School, 1914, 1912. 


Harrison Hate, B. A. (Emory College), M. S. (University of 
Chicago), Ph. D. (University of Pennsylvania). 
Professor of Chemistry and Head of Department of 
Chemistry, 1918. 


Hirer Hacperin, E. E. (University of Liege, Belgium), M. A. 
(Columbia University). 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1917. 


KENNETH Macoms Hacpine, Major, U. S. Army. 

Professor of Military Art and Head of Department of 
: Military Art, 1919. 
Joun Leonarp Hancock, B. A. (University of Chicago), M. A. 
(Indiana University), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). 
Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages, 1915. 
Davin Ciinton HANSARD, 
Assistant in Violin, 1916. 

ArtHuR McCracken Haropine, B. A. (University of Arkansas), 
M. A. (University of Chicago), Ph. D. (University of 
Chicago). 

Professor of Mathematics, 1916, 1905. 

*Mary Garnett Harcis, 

Instructor in Romance Languages, 1911, 1908. 

**Otis Hays, 

Instructor in Radio Operation, 1918. 


+Member of Experiment Station Staff. 
*Absent on leave. 


**From June 15 to October 15, 
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Jean Hiit, B. A. (Tulane University). 
Assistant in Home Economics, 1918. 


Josette Hotcomse, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. (Cor- 
nell University). 
Assistant Professor of English, 1918, 1907. 


Jewett Constance Hucues, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. 
A. (University of Missouri). 
Instructor in Mathematics, 1918. 


ALLAN Sparrow Humpurtys, B. 5. (Drury College). 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1918. 


CaroLineé Louise Jenxs, B. A. (University of Michigan), M. A. 
(University of Chicago). 
Instructor in Education, 1916. 
James Ratpu Jewett, B. A, (Coe College), M. A. (Coe College), 
Ph. D. (Clark University). 
Professor of Education and Head of Department of 
Education, 1913. 
Vircit Laurens Jones, B. A. (University of North Carolina), 
Ph. D. (Harvard University.) 
Professor of English and Head of Department of Eng- 
lish, 1915, 1911. 
*ArTHuR MELVILLE JorpAN, B, A. (Randolph-Macon College), 
M. A. (Trinity College, North Carolina). 
Assistant Professor of Education, 1915, 1914. 


Joun Crark Jorpan, B. A. (Knox College), M. A. (Columbia 
University), Ph. D. (Columbia University). 
Professor of English and Public Speaking, 1918. 


Jutius James Knocu, B. S. (Grove City College), M. S. (Grove 
City College, C. E. (Cornell University). 
Professor of Civil Engineering and Head of Department 
of Civil Engineering, 1896, 1893. 
Vircit Proctor Knott, B. C. E. (University of Arkansas). 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1907, 1904. 


*Absent on leave. 


FACULTY 13 


Eruet Rwrey LANIER, B. A. (Drury College), M. A. (Colum- 
bia University). 
Instructor in English, 1918. 


*W. S. LANTHORN, 
Instructor in Bench Carpentry, 1918. 


Gaston Louis Matecor, B. A. (University of Clermont, France), 
M. A. (Columbia University). 
Professor of Romance Languages in charge of Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, 1918. 


**ANTONIO MARINONI, B. A. (Desenzano, Italy), M. A. (Yale 
University). 
Professor of Romance Languages and Head of Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, 1906, 1905. 


Watpo Emerson Marion, B. A. (University of Georgia), M. A. 
(University of Chicago). 
Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 1918. 
Raven Hepces Mason, B. S. A. (University of Missouri). 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1918. 
ErNest BertrAM MattTHew, B. A. (Kansas State Normal 
School), M. S. (University of Wisconsin). 
Professor of Agricultural Education, 1918. 
*SHELTON Mack McCray, 
Instructor in Auto Trades, 1918. 
7JAMes E. McNer, 
Instructor in Auto Trades, 1918. 
Eve_yn Joan METZGER, 
Assistant in Art, 1910. 
Witson Lee Miser, B. A. (University of Arkansas), M. A. 
(Yale University), Ph. D. (University of Chicago).. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1915. 


Owen MITCHELL, 
Assistant in Theory of Music and Piano, 1913. 


*From June 15 to August 15. 
**Absent on leave. 
tFrom June 15 to December 21. 
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§HucuH E tris Morrow, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1907, 1904. 


Martin Newtson, B. S. A. (University of Wisconsin), M. S. 
(University of Wisconsin). 
Professor of Agronomy and Head of the Department of 
Agronomy, 1918. 


Eunice Oates, 
Instructor in Radio Operation, 1918. 

Exnest Paut O’Neat, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Auto Trades, 1918. 


{Lynn Westey Oszorn, B. S. A. (Iowa State College). 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy, 1916, 1913. 


SterrA Pater, B. S. (University of Alabama), M. A. (Colum- 
bia University). 
Professor of Home Economics Education and Head of 
Department of Home Economics, 1918. 


FRANK WELLBORN Picker, B. A. (Furman University), M. S. 
(University of South Carolina), M. Sc. (University of 
Chicago). 

Professor of Biology and Head of Department of Biology, 
1809. 

James Lesiie Purpom, B. A. (Centre College), M. A. (Harvard 

University), Ph. D. (Harvard University). 
Professor of Secondary Education, 1918. 


NorMAN Joun Rapper, B. A. (University of Wisconsin). 
Instructor in Journalism, 1917. 


*GrorRGE ALEXANDER RAUCH, 
Instructor in Radio Operation, 1918. 


Joun WittiaMm Reap, B. S. A. (University of Missouri), M. S- 
(University of Missouri). 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry and Head of De- 
partment of Agricultural Chemistry, 1918. 


§Absent on leave. 

tFrom June 15 to August 15. 
+Member of Experiment Station Staff. 
*From June 15 to October 15. 


FACULTY 15 


7Ricnarpd Henry Rincett, B. S. (Clemson Agricultural College). 
Instructor in Agricultural Chemistry, 1916. 


Gites Emmett Riptey, B. S. (Purdue University), M. S (Pur- 
due University). 
Professor of Physics and Head of Department of Physics, 
1908. 


JoserH MuppLeton Roserts Jr., B. S. (Rutgers College, Uni- 
versity of New Jersey). 
Instructor in Horticulture, 1918. 


MeERWYN Cuartes Ropt, B. A, (University of Michigan), B. E. E. 
(University of Michigan). 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1918. 
Harry Rozert Rosen, B. S. (Pennsylvania State College), M. S. 
(University of Wisconsin). 
Assistant Professor of Plant Pathology, 1918. 


ALBERT C. SANDERS, 
Instructor in Auto Trades, 1918. 


*GEORGE SHELTON, 
Instructor in Radio Operation, 1918. 


Kate WitHERS SIMPSON, 
Assistant in Education, 1910. 


RutuH Speerstra, B. S. H. E. (University of Wisconsin). 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1918, 1917. 


WitttAM Boyp Sterzner, B. E. E. (University of Arkansas), E. 
E. (University of Arkansas), M. S. (Ohio State University). 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1909. 


Cares Lesyre Stewart, B. A. (Illinois Wesleyan University), 
M. A. (University of Illinois), Ph. D. (University of IIli- 
nois). 

Professor of Economics and Sociology and Head of De- 
partment of Economics and Sociology, 1918. 


7SaMmueEL RopMan Stout, B. S. A. (University of Arkansas). 
Instructor in Animal Husbandry, 1917, 1916. 


*From June 15 to August 15. 
+Member of Experiment Station Staff. 
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Henry Harrison Strauss, B. A. (Wooster College), M. A. 
(Tulane University). 
Professor of Ancient Languages and Head of Depart- 
ment of Ancient Languages, 1914, 1913. 


Davin Yancey Tuomas, B. A. (Emory College), M. A. Vander- 
bilt University), Ph. D. (Columbia University). 

Professor of History and Political Science and Head of 

Department of History and Political Science, 1912. 1907. 


yEart CHApMAN Tuurser, B. S. A. (Kansas State Agricultural 
College). 
Instructor in Animal Husbandry, 1918. 


Henry Doucuty Tovey, 
Professor of Theory of Music and Piano and Director of 
Department of Fine Arts, 1908. 


Harvey McCormick Trims_e, B. S. (University of Michigan). 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1918. 


Harry Victor, B. A. (Rice Institute). 
Instructor in Civil Engineering, 1918. 


Lucy A. Warsurton, B. S. (Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity), M. A. (Columbia University). 
Instructor in Education, 1917. 


Craupe Harrison Watts, B. A. (University of Illinois). 
Instructor in Economics, 1918. 


BERTRAM Wuiuttier WeELts, B. A. (Ohio State University), M. A. 
(Ohio State University), Ph. D. (University of Chicago). 
Assistant Professor of Biology, 1918. 


*Floyp Zeppie WHALEY, 
Instructor in Radio Operation, 1918. 


JosepH WHEELER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army, 
Assistant in Military Art, 1917. 


**JOSEPH WHHELESS, 
Professor of Military Law and Practice, 1918. 


t+Member of Experiment Station Staff. 
“From June 15 to October 15. 
**From October 1 to December 21. 


FACULTY 17 


AmLEEN Haratson WixitAMs, B. A. M. (Ouachita College). 
Instructor in Voice, 1918. 


Littran E. WItxIAMs, 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1918. 


Rocer WititaMs, M. A. (Harvard University). 
Assistant Professor of English, 1914, 1911. 


Birton Nett Wirson, B. Sc. M. E. (Georgia School of Tech- 
nology), M. E. (University of Michigan), M. M. E. (Cor- 
nell University). 

Professor of Experimental Engineering and Drawing and 
Head of Department of Experimental Engineering and 
Drawing, 1917, 1806. 

*JAMES WRIGHT, 

Instructor in Radio Operation, 1918. 


*From June 15 to December 1. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SENATE 
1918-1919 


Accredited Schools—Professors Harding, Williams, Dvorachek, 
Baender, Crowley. 

Advisers—Deans Nelson, Gladson, Jewell, Droke. 

Athletics—Professor Wilson, President Futrall, Professors Mari- 
noni, Briscoe, Knoch. Student Members: W. O. Turner, W. 
L. Teague, R. L. Belknap. 


Catalog—Professors Jones, Dvorachek, Crowley, Harding, Mr. 
Radder. 


Commencement—Professors Ripley, Drake, Tovey, Miss Hol- 
combe, Mrs. Crockett. 

Discipline and Attendance—Dean Gladson, Professors Harding, 
Strauss, Dvorachek, Knoch, Miss Davis. 

Graduate Study—Dean Jewell, Professors Elliott, Stewart, Hale, 
Wells. 

Honorary and Higher Degrees—Dean Droke, Professors Read, 
Pickel, Knott, Purdom. 

Intercollegiate Debating—Professors Jordan, Marion, Foreman, 
Stewart, Jones. 

Library—Professors Drake, Thomas, Elliott, Miss Vaulx, Dean 
Jewell. 

Schedule—Professors Harding, Cooper, Wilson, Hancock, 
Purdom. 

Statistics—Professors Baender, Marion, Williams, Miss Palmer, 
Miss Galbraith. 

Student Affairs—Dean Gladson, Professors Jones, Hale, Miss 
Davis, Miss Holcombe. 

Student Organizations—Professors Briscoe, Stelzner, Halperin, 
Wells, Hancock. 

Student Publications—Professors Jones, Ripley, Stelzner, Jordan, 
Mr. Radder. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


DIVISIONS 


The University of Arkansas is composed of the following 
divisions: The College of Arts and Sciences, the College of 
Education, the College of Engineering, the College of Agri- 
cuture, the Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Univer- 
sity Extension Division, including extension in agriculture and 
home economics and general extension, at Fayetteville; the 
College of Medicine, at Little Rock; and the Branch Normal 
College, at Pine Bluff. 


LOCATION 


Fayetteville is located in Washington County, in the north- 
western part of the state, in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. 
The elevation of the town is about 1,500 feet. The surroundings 
are of great natural beauty, and the climate of the region is 
excellent. 

Fayetteville may be reached both from the north and from 
the south by the Texas branch of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco (“Frisco”) Railroad. The Muskogee division communi- 
cates with the west. 

The moral and religious conditions of the community are 
most favorable. There are fourteen churches in the town, rep- 
resenting nine denominations. The pastors of these churches 
actively interest themselves in the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the students. 


HISTORY 


The University of Arkansas owes its origin to an Act of 
Congress, approved July 2, 1862, providing that public lands 
should be granted to the several states, to the amount of “thirty 
thousand acres for each senator and representative in Con- 
gress,” from the sale of which there should be established a per- 
petual fund, “the interest of which shall be inviolably appro- 
priated by each state, which may take and claim the benefit of 
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this Act, to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least 
one college, where the leading objects shall be, without exclud- 
ing other scientific and classical studies and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legisla- 
ture of the states may respectively prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of life.” This act for- 
bids the use of any portion of the aforesaid fund, or the interest 
thereon, for the purchase, erection, or maintenance of any build- 
ing or buildings. The states accepting the provisions of the act 
are required to provide for the construction and maintenance of 
the necessary buildings, and for the expenses of administration 
in carrying out the purposes of the act. 


The general assembly of the state accepted the national law 
by passing an act, approved March 27, 1871, which provided for 
the location, organization, and maintenance of the University of 
Arkansas. Fayetteville, Washington County, was selected as the 
seat, and the institution opened on January 22, 1872. 

The Experiment Station owes its origin to an act of Con- 
gress of March 2, 1887 (the Hatch Act), under which the Uni- 
versity receives $15,000 annually for the maintenance of the Ex- 
periment Station “to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people useful and practical information on subjects connected 
with agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation and ex- 
periment respecting the principles and applications of agricul- 
tural science.’ In 1906 Congress passed an act increasing this 
appropriation by the sum of $5,000 the first year, and providing 
for an additional increase of $2,000 per annum, until such in- 
creased appropriation shall reach $15,000 anuually. 


Under an act of Congress, approved August 30, 1890, the 
University receives $25,000 annually, “to be applied only to in- 
struction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and 
economic science, with special reference to their application to 
the industries of life.” 

On March 4, 1907, Congress passed an act increasing this 
appropriation at the rate of $5,000 per annum, until the total 
amount appropriated annually shall reach $50,000. 
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RESOURCES 


The University owns at Fayetteville equipment, buildings, 
and grounds estimated to be worth about $750,000. The pro- 
ductive funds, derived entirely from federal land grants, amount 
to $132,666. The University receives annually from the federal 
government the sum of $36,363 for the support of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical college. It also receives annually from the 
federal government $30,000 for the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. For the year 1917-1918 it received a state appropriation of 
approximately $180,000, exclusive of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics. For the latter purpose it received 
during the same period from the state and federal governments 
an appropriation of approximately $93,500. The income from 
endowment was $6,183.33. 

The total receipts of the University for the year ending June 
30, 1918, were $388,304. State appropriations were apportioned 
as follows: University, $143,407; Agricultural work, $40,293; 
Extension and Home Economics, $38,930. Federal funds: Ex- 
tension and Home Economics, $54,475; Morrill fund for sup- 
port of the Agricultural and Mechanical college, $36,363; Ex- 
periment Station, $30,000. The income from student fees was 
$31,460; miscellaneous receipts were $13,376. 

The total expenditures for all purposes for the year ending 
June 30, 1918, were $357,070. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The campus comprises a tract of land of about one hundred 
twenty acres including some fifteen buildings. The University 
has its own heating plant and is supplied with electric light and 
water from the city plants. 

Dormitories. Three dormitories are provided for the housing 
of men students. Buchanan Hall is a three-story brick struc- 
ture and contains about forty student rooms. Hill Hall, named 
in honor of Lieutenant-General D. H. Hill, C. S. A., who served 
as President of the University from 1877 to 1884, was erected 
in 1901. It is a three-story brick structure, containing a recreation 
hall, dining hall, kitchen, and store-room, and about twenty rooms 
for students. Gray Hall, erected in 1905, was named in honor of 
Colonel O. C. Gray, C. S. A., sometime professor of mathematics 
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in the University. The building is two stories in height, is built 
of brick, and contains rooms sufficient for about one hundred 
students. 


The dormitory for young women, Carnall Hall, erected in 
1905, was named in honor of Miss Ella Carnall, Ph. M., some- 
time associate professor of English and modern languages in the 
University. The building is of brick construction and has three 
stories. It contains rooms sufficient for about one hundred 
students, with parlors, a dining room, and a recreation room. 


A Y. M.C. A. Hut of the standard “D” type is the headquar- 
ters for association activities. The spacious hall, the large fire- 
place, and the victrola make the building popular as a place for 
social gatherings. The building is equipped with a modern mo- 
tion picture machine with which two shows are given every 
week, Eight of the best current magazines are supplied by the 
association. 


Infirmary. In order to safeguard the health of the students, 
the University has provided a well-equipped infirmary in charge 
of a trained nurse. This is furnished with an open ward for 
men, and one for women, a private ward for men and one for 
women, and a well-isolated contagious ward. 


Library. The general library now occupies the south wing 
of the first floor of University Hall, which provides a commo- 
dious and well lighted room for study. The total number of 
volumes, with new accessions, is about 20,000 bound, and 2,000 
unbound, exclusive of government publications. There are, in 
addition to the main library, departmental libraries in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the College of Education, the Departments 
of Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, Geology and Mining En- 
gineering, Physics, and Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engi- 
neering, devoted to these particular branches. These contain 
about 10,000 bound, and 3,000 unbound volumes. 


Women’s Gymnasium. For instruction in physical education 
for the young women students, there is provided a gymnasium 
in the south wing of the basement floor of University Hall. It 
has been equipped, as far as means were available, with modern 
apparatus, and is provided with lockers, dressing rooms, and 
shower baths. 
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Athletic Field. Grounds for athletic sports are located on the 
west side of the campus. The football gridiron and baseball dia- 
mond are in the south field. The north field contains the quarter 
mile track and facilities for basket ball, volley ball, and other 
games. Tennis courts for men and women are located near the 
dormitories. Ample provision is arranged for the seating of 
spectators at the athletic games. 

Armory. The armory is a large, well-lighted room, sixty by 
eighty feet, occupying the entire basement of the north wing of 
University Hall. It is substantially furnished with arm racks, 
compartments for equipment, and other conveniences. The 
equipment consists of six hundred Krag-Jorgensen rifles; eight- 
een gallery rifles, 1903 Springfield model; five hundred sets of 
leather infantry equipment; signal flags; non-commissioned of- 
ficers’ swords; and ammunition furnished by the national gov- 
ernment. National colors, cadet officers’ swords, and a set of 
band instruments have been purchased by the University. 

Book Store. The book store on the first floor of University 
Hall carries a complete line of all required text-books and sup- 
plies for the convenience of students. 

University Hall, erected in 1872, is the “old main building” 
of the University. It is five stories in height, forming three 
sides of a quadrangle. It contains about seventy rooms occu- 
pied by the offices of administration and the class-rooms and 
laboratories of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

The Biological Laboratory is situated on the second floor and 
has accommodation for about forty students. The laboratory is 
furnished with work-tables, a sink, and the necessary gas fix- 
tures for incubators, sterilizers, and similar apparatus; also with 
an aquarium for keeping aquatic animals and plants for obser- 
vation and study. The équipment in apparatus consists of com- 
pound microscopes, dissecting microscopes, microtomes, and such 
other apparatus and chemicals as are needed for the practical 
work in biology. There is also apparatus for collecting, drying, 
preserving, and mounting insects. The laboratory has a num- 
ber of skeletons of animals, and models and charts for teaching 
plant and animal anatomy. mu ie ees ¥ 

The Geological Laboratory occupies the fourth floor. The de- 
partment is equipped with maps, relief maps, minerals, and rock 
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specimens; and with aneroid barometers, compasses, hand-levels, 
and pedometers, for field work. There is also a well equipped 
laboratory for determinative mineralogy. 


The Museum is located on the fourth floor. The contents 
have been collected with the view of facilitating instruction in 
geology and biology. That portion of the collection suitable 
for display is arranged in glass cases, while the working col- 
lection is in drawers. Relief maps have been placed in the mu- 
seum for the following regions: geological relief maps of Ar- 
kansas, Colorado Canyon, central Tennessee, and the United 
States; a convex relief map of the United States on a section 
of a globe sixteen feet in diameter, relief maps of Carmel Bay, 
California, Ice Springs Crater, Utah, Yosemite Valley, Pales- 
tine, Mount Vesuvius, and San Francisco; and a sectional geolog- 
ical relief map of the Leadville region in Colorado. The min- 
eral collection contains about three thousand specimens, repre- 
senting different mineral groups. The petrographic collection 
consists of a large number of specimens representing sedimen- 
tary, igneous, and metamorphic rocks, with a large collection of 
stone from different parts of the country. The paleontological 
collection contains a large number of invertebrate fossils repre- 
senting principally the fauna of the different geological hori- 
zons in northern Arkansas. The Major Earle Collection of 
minerals and fossils was placed in the museum by Major F. R. 
Earle. The zoological and botanical collections consist of two 
hundred birds and mammals, representing eighty species; two 
hundred reptiles and amphibians, representing forty species; fif- 
teen hundred fishes, representing three hundred fifty species; 
one thousand insects and other invertebrates, representing two 
hundred species; and several skeletons. 


The practice rooms of the Department of Music are located 
on the fourth floor: of the north wing. 

Art Studio. The art studio is located on the third floor of 
the north wing. It is equipped for class-room work and prae- 
tice in design, drawing, and painting. 

Chemistry Hall, erected in 1905, is situated north of Univer- 
sity Hall. On the first floor are laboratories for quantitative 
and qualitative analysis, organie chemistry, and physical chem- 
istry, a balance-room, and a library. On the second floor is a 
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large lecture room and a general laboratory for first year stu- 
dents. In the basement are store-rooms and a laboratory for 
assaying. All of the laboratories are provided with work- 
tables, sinks, hoods, water, and gas. 


Peabody Hall is used exclusively by the College of Education. 
It contains about thirty rooms planned and equipped especially for 
adaptation to the work of training teachers, including a manual 
training shop, home economics laboratories, a large assembly 
room, quarters for the training school, and a large and well- 
lighted reading room, supplied with professional books and 
magazines. 


Ample provision has been made for the training school for 
teachers. Rooms are provided where children doing work of 
both elementary and high school character are taught. Any 
pupil residing in the state of Arkansas is eligible for admission 
to the University Training High School, providing that he has 
exhausted the school privileges of his home community. Such 
pupils must be at least fifteen years of age and of good moral 
character. 


Home Economics Laboratories. Practically all of one floor 
is occupied by the laboratories for cookery, sewing, millinery, 
and table service, and the reception room, The equipment in each 
laboratory is new and modern, chosen for its utility and con- 
venience. It is sufficient to carry on successfully the work of 
the classes in the various branches of home economics. 


Engineering Hall, erected in 1904, lies a short distance to the 

. south of University Hall. The first story is built of native sand- 

stone, and the upper two stories are of brick trimmed with 

limestone. The building contains the offices, recitation rooms, 

drawing rooms, and testing laboratories of the physics, and 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering departments. 


The physical laboratory is located on the first floor. It is 
equipped with modern instruments in quantity sufficient for the 
laboratory work of the courses in physics. 


Physics Hall, built in 1917, is located southwest of University 
Hall. It is a two-story building containing ten rooms well ar- 
ranged for lecture and laboratory work in physics. On the first 
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floor are two laboratory rooms, a large lecture room, a store- 
room, and an office room. The second floor includes a large 
lecture room, a laboratory room, a photometric room, a work- 
shop room, and a library. The building is equipped with gas, 
water, and electric light, and is steam heated. The lecture room 
tables are wired for both alternating and direct currents, piped for 
water, gas, high pressure steam, high pressure air, and vacuum 
work. Concrete piers are provided for all delicate work in the 
laboratories and for the delicate balances. The equipment of 
apparatus is fairly complete and is of exceptional quality and of 
sufficient variety and duplication to permit of the instruction of 
large sections in the laboratories. 


The civil engineering instrumental laboratory is located on 
the first floor. It is provided with all the necessary instruments 
for work in land, railroad, and city surveying and office work. 
The equipment of field instruments has been so selected as to 
afford students the opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
instruments of the different manufacturers. Among the instru- 
ments there are a number of engineers’ transits and Y levels, 
theodolites, transit and solar attachment, compasses, hand levels, 
standard and ordinary steel tapes, plane tables, sextant, and 
aneroid and mercurial barometers. An equipment for practical 
astronomy has been added, consisting of a large altazimuth, 
reading to seconds by levels and micrometers; a sideral clock 
with break-circuit attachment; and a chronograph reading to 
tenths of seconds. 


The civil engineering experimental laboratory for testing ma- 
terials of construction and for work in hydraulics is situated in 
the northwest corner of the basement in a well-lighted room 
having a floor space of 2,450 square feet. The equipment for 
testing the quality and strength of cements and mortars in- 
cludes one 2,000-pound tension machine, one 1,000-pound auto- 
matic machine, brass molds for tension compression, and trans- 
verse test pieces, storage tanks and apparatus for testing fine- 
ness, specific gravity, and activity, and for accelerated tests. 
The equipment for testing steel includes a 4,000-pound tension 
machine and a 5,000-pound transverse machine for tests on bars, 
and a Fremont impact testing machine. The equipment for ex- 
periments in hydraulics consists of a Pelton water wheel, an 
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hydraulic engine, water meters, weirs, and other apparatus. The 
laboratory is also well equipped for making blue and brown 
prints of any size up to 36x64 inches. 

New equipment for testing materials for roads and pave- 
ments has recently been added. This equipment is modeled after 
that used in the laboratory of the Office of Public Roads at 
Washington, D. C., and includes an impact testing machine, a 
cementation impact testing machine, a diamond core drill and 
press, a briquette machine, a ball grinding machine, a rattler for 
paving brick, an abrasion machine for broken stone, and other 
apparatus. 


The electrical engineering dynamo laboratory, situated in the 
east end of the basement, affords excellent facilities for experi- 
mental work with practical machinery. The power is supplied by 
a 3-horsepower, vertical type, double cylinder gasoline engine 
and a 20 k. w. induction motor. <A 60-cell, 300-ampere-hour 
storage battery supplies current for experiments in which abso- 
lutely steady power is desired. There are direct current dynamos 
and motors of the constant current and constant potential 
types, transformers, converters, synchronous and_ induction 
motors, with a liberal supply of measuring instruments for use 
with the various machines. Single, two, and three-phase alter- 
nators supply current at various voltages and frequencies. 


The electrical engineering senior laboratory is situated on the 
first floor. It is supplied with direct current at 110, 220, and 500 
volts, and alternating current, single phase, at 50, 110, or 220 
volts, and 60 cycles; two phase, 60 cycle at IIo or 220 volts; 
three phase, at 110 or 220 volts, with a frequency of 60 to 113 
cycles a second. A high tension testing transformer supplies 
current at any voltage up to 120,000 for testing of insulators, 
while standard cells, a Kelvin balance, and a potentiometer fur- 
nish means for calibrating the laboratory measuring instru- 
ments. 

Students are also permitted to inspect the plant of the Fay- 
etteville Electric Light and Power Company, take measurements 
and make tests on it. Its primary mains supply the electrical 
laboratory with alternating current at 60 cycles and 2,000 volts. 


The photometric laboratory, which also serves as a photog- 
raphic and X-ray dark room, is supplied with standard photo- 
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meter bar, Lummer-Brohun screen, and amyl-acetate standard 
lamp. 


The experimental engincering laboratory contains the follow- 
ing machinery: one 35-horsepower compound automatic steam 
engine, one Hornsby-Akroyd oil engine, one Kerr steam turbine, 
one slide valve steam engine, one 10-horsepower Weber gasoline 
engine, three small Cardinal gasoline engines made in the Uni- 
versity shops, one 35-horsepower Westinghouse compound steam 
engine, one 50-horsepower Wheeler condenser with air, water, 
and circulating pumps, one pulsometer steam pump, and one 
60,000-pound Rheile testing machine for testing materials such 
as wood, steel, and cast iron in tension and compression. This 
machine is also equipped for testing large beams of steel, con- 
crete or timber. 

The laboratory is well provided with apparatus for experi- 
mental work, including a Mahler bomb calorimeter for testing 
fuels, an Orsat apparatus for flue gas analysis, a Junker calori- 
meter, an Olsen oil testing machine, a viscosimeter, a flash point 
tester, a Pitot meter, and anenometer, pressure gauges, measur- 
ing tanks, water meters, and scales. 

The steam boilers used for heating the University buildings 
are arranged so as to be available for experimental work. The 
Corliss shop engine, the feed water pumps, and the Westinghouse 
air compressor are also used for purposes of instruction. 

By special arrangements with the Fayetteville Water Com- 
pany, students are allowed to run tests in this plant. 


Mechanical Hall contains the machine shop, wood shop, 
foundry, and forge shop. The shops will accommodate about 
seventy-five students at one time. Adjoining on the east is a 
boiler room. 


The machine shop contains a Corliss engine, which runs the 
machinery in the whole building, a large iron planer, a shaper, 
several lathes of different sizes and makes, a drill press, grinding 
machines, a milling machine, and a good supply of hand tools, 
benches, and materials. The foundry contains one Colleau cu- 
pola with a capacity of one and one-half tons of iron an hour, 
one brass furnace of one hundred and fifty pounds capacity, 
Buffalo pressure blower, and core oven. The wood shop con- 
tains one buzz planer, one large cylinder planer, a circular saw, 
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a band saw, five smaller lathes, one 18-inch pattern maker’s 
lathe, one double column shaper, and twenty-six benches, each 
equipped with a complete set of carpenter’s tools. The forge 
shop contains eight Buffalo forges with down draft, which 
takes the smoke away through an underground pipe, thus avoid- 
ing the smoke and dirt of the ordinary blacksmith shop. It 
also contains a shearing and punching machine, eight anvils of 
different weights, and all the necessary blacksmith tools for the 
eight forges. The boiler room contains three fire-tube boilers, 
and three water-tube boilers, besides feed pumps, injectors, and 
measuring tanks. 


The Agricultural Hall, the Experiment Station Building, and 
the Dairy Building, provide class rooms and laboratories for the 
College of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Chemistry Laboratory. The laboratory of agri- 
cultural chemistry is situated in the Experiment Station Build- 
ing. It is equipped with water, gas, tables, hoods, and all appa- 
ratus necessary for analytical problems in agriculture. 


Cotton Laboratory. The cotton laboratory is situated in the 
Agricultural Building. It is equipped for technical study of cot- 
ton and cotton fiber in addition to the more practical study. A 
new improved gin, a common gin, a fibre-strength testing ma- 
chine, a lantern for the study of length and character of fiber, 
microscopes, and hundreds of samples of cotton, representing all 
types and grades, are available for instruction and research. 


Entomological Laboratory. The entomological laboratory is 
situated on the first floor of Agricultural Hall, occupying two 
rooms. It is well supplied with apparatus, such as microscopes, 
microtomes, paraffin baths, dissecting instruments, collecting 
nets, insect cabinets, and work-tables. The collection of insects 
is growing rapidly and serves as a valuable aid to the student of 
entomology. 

Field Crops Laboratory. The laboratory of field crops is sit- 
uated on the second floor of the Agricultural Building. A com- 
plete set of material is used in the study of types, strains, and 
quality, and the scoring and judging of staple and miscellaneous 
crops. 


Horticultural Laboratory. For such work as must be carried 
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on indoors, there is available for study and practice a fairly 
complete equipment of spraying machinery, garden tools, imple- 
ments, and conveniences. There are rooms equipped for practi- 
cal instruction in grafting, seed sowing, seed testing, and trans- 
planting. The greenhouse offers facilities for some phases of 
class work, plant study, and practice. By using the orchard, 
garden, greenhouse, and campus as a laboratory, the student has 
opportunity to combine theory and technique in the most bene- 
ficial manner. 


Plant Pathology Laboratory. The laboratory of plant path- 
ology is situated in the Experiment Station Building. It is 
equipped with high power microscopes and such apparatus as is 
needed for the study of plant tissues and plant diseases. 


Soils Laboratory. The soils laboratory is located on the first 
floor of the Agricultural Building. It is equipped with appa- 
ratus for special study of soils with the view of giving the stu- 
dent an insight into the formation, composition, and character of 
soils with reference to their bearing upon soil fertility, adapta- 
bility, and all methods of soil treatment affecting the produc- 
tivity and conservation of soils. 

Bacteriology Laboratory. The research laboratory of the de- 
partment is located in the Experiment Station Building, where 
a part of the instruction in bacteriology is given. A _ well 
equipped laboratory in the Dairy Building is used for the major 
part of the student work. 

Dairy Laboratories. The Dairy Building is equipped with a 
full line of modern dairy machinery. A modern creamery is 
operated throughout the year. Student laboratories are equipped 
for the study of sanitary principles in dairying and with sep- 
arators, churns, vats, and equipment for standard home dairying. 

Animal Husbandry Laboratories. Modern barns, including 
dairy barn, horse barn, hog barn, and poultry houses, are easily 
accessible for use in instruction. The livestock—horses, cattle, 
swine, and poultry—form the basis for instruction in animal in- 
dustry. 


SUMMER TERM 


The ninth summer term of the University will open on 
June 23, and close on August 2, I9I9. 

Courses in preparatory and college subjects will be offered 
by a faculty composed almost wholly either of heads of depart- 
ments in the various faculties of the University, or of experts of 
recognized ability from other states. A model school will be 
conducted for the demonstration of the best methods of teach- 
ing in the primary and grammar grades. The University Train- 
ing High School will be in session and will be in the hands of 
some of the best superintendents of schools in Arkansas. One 
unit of entrance credit may be secured during the summer 
school. A limited amount of practice teaching can be done. 

Courses completed in the summer term will be credited 
toward a degree, provided that entrance requirements have been 
met. Ten term hours is the maximum that may be earned in 
any one session. It should be noted that by attending several 
summer terms one’s college course may be shortened to three 
or three and a half years. 

Courses for freshmen in all of the four colleges of the 
University, Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education or Engi- 
neering, will be offered, and graduates of high schools are par- 
ticularly urged to begin their college work in June instead of 
September. Courses will be offered this summer in all three 
phases of Smith-Hughes work in vocational education, namely, 
in agriculture, home economics, and in industrial arts; also in 
manual training, shorthand, typewriting, rural school manage- 
ment, special methods in language, reading and number work, 
and in plays and games. 

More detailed information in regard to the courses offered, 
matriculation and registration, may be had from the Summer 
Term Bulletin, which will be sent on request. Address re- 
quests for information to Registrar, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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ADMISSION 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to any college of the University of Arkansas may 
be obtained either by certificate from an accredited high school 
or preparatory school or by examination. For unconditional 
entrance, the candidate must be a graduate of an accredited 
four-year high school or preparatory school and must have com- 
pleted satisfactorily at least fifteen entrance units so chosen 
as to include those subjects prescribed by the college he desires 
to enter. Where a candidate is deficient in not more than two 
units, he may be allowed conditional entrance with the provision 
that all such deficiences must be removed during the first year 
of his attendance at the University by offering high school 
courses or University courses of a preparatory nature in satis- 
faction of the deficiencies. Where a candidate enters with less 
than four full years of high school work he is conditioned on 
two units. Any such student who has completed fifteen or more 
units in acceptable courses in the high school may have this 
condition removed by making a passing grade on twelve hours 
of work in the first term of the freshman year, otherwise he 
shall make up this condition in the manner described above. 
It should be understood that students who are admitted with 
conditions of more than one unit, as a rule, will find it neces- 
sary to attend an additional term or year in order to meet the 
requirements for a degree. 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


Entrance examinations are offered at the University during 
the opening week of school, September 22 and 23, inclusive. 
Students living at a distance from the University may secure 
special examinations to be conducted by the principal or the 
county examiner under conditions that will be indicated when 
the application is made. Requests for examinations must be 
mailed so as to reach the Registrar not later than September 1. 
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ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE 


Students may enter the freshman class by certificate from 
any high school or preparatory school in the state accredited to 
the University in thirteen or more units, or from any high school 
or preparatory school in another state similarly accredited to 
the state university of that state. An official statement of the 
student’s record containing specific information as to the kind 
and extent of work done should be mailed to the Registrar of 
the University not later than September 1. Blank forms for 
this purpose will be furnished upon request. Diplomas of gradua- 
tion will not be accepted in lieu of certificates. 

Students who have been admitted to another college or uni- 
versity of equal standing will be allowed to enter without con- 
ditions upon presenting a certificate of honorable discharge and 
an official statement of the work accepted for entrance by the 
institution last attended, provided it appears that such work is 
substantially equivalent to the work required for entrance to the 
University of Arkansas. 


OUTLINE OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


English, three units. 
Algebra, one unit. 
Geometry, one unit. 
History, one unit. 


French, German, Greek, Latin, or Spanish, three units, at 
least two of which must be in the same language. Where a 
student is not able to meet this requirement at entrance, he may 
be allowed to take as a part of his college course, in addition 
to the language requirement for a degree, a one-year course in 
foreign language of not less than three hours for each entrance 
unit he is deficient. 

Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, includ- 
ing not more than four units in vocational and business subjects. 
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The following units are prescribed for the course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry: 


English, three units. 
Algebra, one unit. 
Geometry, one unit. 
History, one unit. 
Physics, one unit. 


Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, in- 
cluding not more than four units in vocational and business 
subjects. 


The following units are prescribed for the special courses 
in music: 


English, three units. 
History, one unit. 


French, German, Greek, Latin, or Spanish, three units, at 
least two of which must be in the same language. Where a 
student is not able to meet this requirement at entrance, he may 
be allowed to take as a part of his college course, in addition 
to the language requirement for a diploma, a one-year course in 
foreign language of not less than three hours for each entrance 
unit he is deficient. 

* Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, in- 
cluding not more than four units in vocational and business 
subjects. A maximum of three units in music may be used as 
part of the elective work. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The following units are prescribed for all courses: 


English, three units, 
History, one unit. 
Science, one unit. 


Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, in- 
cluding not more than four units in vocational and business 
subjects. 
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COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The following units are prescribed for all four-year 
courses* : 


English, three units. 

Algebra, one and one-half units. 
Geometry, one unit. 

History, one unit. 


Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, in- 
cluding not more than four units in vocational and business 
subjects. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The following units are prescribed for the four-year courses: 


English, three units. 

Algebra, one and one-half units. 
Geometry, one unit. 

History, one unit. 

Science, one unit. 


Enough additional units to bring the total to fifteen, in- 
cluding not more than four units in vocational and business 
subjects. 


“For a statement of the entrance requirements to the engineering 
trade courses, see page 166. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION 


The following statements indicate in a general way the prep- 
aration which is expected in the various subjects accepted for 
admission. The numbers in parentheses following each subject 
indicate the minimum and maximum number of units which may 
be offered in that subject. The term unit is understood to rep- 
resent a high school or preparatory course continued through a 
school year of thirty-six weeks with five recitations of forty- 
five minutes each a week. 


ENGLISH (3-4) 


In order to secure a definite plan of study and unity of method on the 
part of preparatory schools, the entrance requirement in English is out- 
lined below somewhat in detail, following the recommendations of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 


The study of English in school has two main objects: (1) command 
of correct and clear English, spoken and written; (2) ability to read with 
accuracy, intelligence, and appreciation. 


Grammar and Composition—The first object requires instruction in 
grammar and composition. English grammar should ordinarily be reviewed 
in the secondary school; and correct spelling and grammatical accuracy 
should be rigorously exacted in connection with all written work during 
the four years. The principles of English composition governing punctu- 
ation, the use of words, sentences, and paragraphs should be thoroughly 
mastered, and practice in composition, oral as well as written, should ex- 
tend throughout the secondary school period. Written exercises may well 
comprise letter-writing, narration, description, and easy exposition and 
argument, It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken from the 
student’s personal expericnce, general knowledge, and studies other than 
English, as well as from his reading in literature. Finally, special instruc- 
tion in language and composition should be accompanied by concerted 
effort of teachers in all branches to cultivate in the student the habit of 
using good English in his recitations and various exercises, whether oral 
or written. 


Literature.—The second object is sought by means of two lists of 
books, headed respectively Reading and Study, from which may be framed 
a progressive course in literature covering four years. In connection with 
both lists, the student should be trained in reading aloud and be en- 
couraged to commit to memory some of the more notable passages both in 
verse and in prose. As an aid to literary appreciation, he is further ad- 
vised to acquaint himself with the most important facts in the lives of the 
authors whose works he reads and with their place in literary history. 
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LIST OF BOOKS, 1919 


A. Reading.—The aim of this course is to foster in the student the 
habit of intelligent reading and to develop a taste for good literature by 
giving him a first hand knowledge of some of the best specimens. He 
should read the books carefully, but his attention should not be so fixed 
upon details as to cause his missing the main purpose and charm of what 
he reads, 


_ With a view to large freedom of choice, the books provided for read- 
ing are arranged in the following groups, from each of which at least two 
selections are to be made, except as otherwise provided under Group I. 


Group I. Classics in Translation —The Old Testament, comprising at 
least the chief narrative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther; 
the Odyssey with the omission, if desired, of Books I, II, III, IV, V, XV, 
XVI, XVII; the Ziiad, with the omission, if desired, of Books XI, XIII, 
XIV, XV, XVII, XXI; the Zneid. The Odyssey, Iliad, and 2neid should 
be read in English translations of recognized literary excellence. 


For any selection from this group a selection from any other group 
may be substituted. 


Group II. Drama,.—Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merch- 
ent of Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Tempest, Romeo and 
Juliet, King John, Richard II, Richard III, Henry V, Coriolanus, Caesar, 
Macbeth, Hamlet. (No one of the last three may be taken if chosen for 
Study under B.) 


Group III. Prose Fiction.—Malory, Morte d’Arthur (about 100 pages) ; 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, Part 1; Swift, Gulliver's Travels (voyages to 
Lilliput and to Brobdingnag); Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, Part 1; Gold- 
smith, The Vicar of Wakefield; Frances Burney (Madame d’Arblay), 
Evelina; Scott, any one of the novels; Jane Austen, any one of the novels; 
Maria Edgeworth, Castle Rackrent, or The Absentee; Dickens, any one 
of the novels; Thackeray, any one of the novels; George Eliot, any one 
of the novels; Mrs, Gaskell, Cranford; Kingsley, Westward Ho! or Here- 
werd, the Wake; Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth; Blackmore, Lorna 
Doone; Hughes, Tom Brown’s School Days; Stevenson, any one of the 
novels which are out of copyright; Cooper, any one of the novels; Poe, 
Selected Tales; Hawthorne, any one of the novels which are out of copy- 
right; a collection of Short Stories by various standard writers, 


Group IV. Essasys and Biographies —Addison and Steele, The Sir 
Roger de Cowverley Papers, or selections from The Tatler and The Spec- 
tator (about 200 pages); Boswell, selections from the Life of Johnson, 
(about 200 pages); Franklin, Autobiography; Irving, selection from the 
Sketch Book (about 200 pages), or the Life of Goldsmith; Southey, Life 
of Nelson; Lamb, selections from the Essays of Elia (about 100 pages); 
Lockhart, selections from the Life of Scott (about 200 pages); Thackeray, 
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lectures on Swift, Addison, and Steele in the English Humorists; Macau- 
lay, one of the following essays: Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, Milton, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Frederick the Great, Madame d’Arblay; Trevelyan, 
6elections from the Life of Macaulay (about 200 pages); Ruskin, Seasame 
and Lilies, or Selections (about 150 pages); Dana, Two Years Before the 
Mast; Lincoln, Selections, including at least the two inaugurals, the 
speeches in Independence Hall and at Gettysburg, the last public address, 
and the letter to Horace Greeley, together with a brief memoir or estimate 
of Lincoln; Parkman, The Oregon Trail; Thoreau, Walden; Lowell, Se- 
lected Essays (about 150 pages); Holmes, The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table; Stevenson, An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey; Huxley, 
Autobiography and selections from Lay Sermons, including the addresses 
on Improving Natural Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and A Piece of 
Chalk; a collection of Essays by Bacon, Lamb, De Quincey, Hazlitt, Emer- 
son, and later writers; a collection of Letters by various standard writers. 


Group V. Poetry.—Palgrave, Golden Treasury (First Series), Books 
II and III, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, and 
Burns; Palgrave, Golden Treasury (First Series), Book IV, with special 
attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley (if not chosen for study un- 
der B); Goldswith, The Traveller and The Deserted Village; Pope, The 
Rape of the Lock; a collection of English and Scottish Ballads, as for ex- 
ample, Robin Hood, The Battle of Otterburn, King Estmere, Young Betchan, 
Bewick and Grahame, Sir Patrick Spens, and a selection from later 
ballads; Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and Kubla Khan; 
Byron, Childe Harold, Canto III, or Canto IV, and The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon; Scott, The Lady of the Lake, or Marmion; Macaulay, The Lays of 
Ancient Rome, The Battle of Naseby, The Armada, Ivy; Tennyson, The 
Princess, or Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine and The Passing 
of Arthur; Browning, Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroad, 
Home Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, 
Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa—Down in the City, The 
Italian in England, The Patriot, “De Gustibus—,”’ The Pied Piper, Instans 
Tyrannus; Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum and The Forsaken Merman, se- 
lections from American poetry, with special attention to Poe, Lowell, 
Longfellow and Whittier. 


B. Study and Practice.—This part of the requirement is intended as 
a natural and logical continuation of the student’s earlier reading, with 
greater stress laid upon form and style, the exact meaning of words and 
phrases, ard the understanding of allusions. The books provided for study 
are arranged in four groups, from each of which one selection is to be 
made, 


Group I. Drama.—Shakespeare, Julius Caesar; Macbeth; Hamlet. 


Group II. Poetry.—Milton, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and either Comus 
or Lycidas; Tennyson, The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail and The 
Passing of Arthur; the selections from Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley in 
Book IV of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series). 
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Group III. Oratory.—Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America; 
Macaulay, Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln, Speech at Cooper Union; 
Washington, Farewell Address and Webster, First Bunker Hill Oration. 


Group IV. Essays.—Carlyle, Essay on Burns, with a selection from 
Burns’s Poems; Macaulay, Life of Johnson; Emerson, Essay on Manners. 


LIST OF BOOKS, 1920-1922 


. For 1920-1922 the College Entrance Examination Board has prepared 
two lists of books, a “Restricted” list and a “Comprehensive” list. The 
cheice of books for reading and study in the Comprehensive list is rather 
wide. Copies of this list may be secured from the publishing houses, or 
from the College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, 
New York City. It should be noted that, though the Comprchensive list 
contains a number of books by living writers, it does not include con- 
temporary novels of no permanent value. Such novels will not be accepted 
as part of the entrance requirement. The Restricted list is printed below, 
with semicolons used to set off the units. The regulations for selecting 
the units correspond to the regulations for the preceding list for 1919. 


A. READING 


Group I. Classics in Translation.—The Old Testament, at least the 
chief narrative episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Kings, and 
Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther; the Odyssey, with the 
omission, if desired, of Books I-V, XV, and XVI; the 4ineid. The Odyssey 
and the Aineid should be read in English translations of recognized liter- 
ary excellence. 


Group II. Drama.—Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice; As You Like 
It; Julius Caesar. 


Group III. Prose Fiction.—Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities; George 
Eliot, Silas Marner; Scott, Quentin Durward; Hawthorne, The House of 
Seven Gables, 


Group IV. Essays, Biographies, etc.—Addison and Steele, The Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers; Irving, The Sketch Book (selections covering 
about 175 pages); Macaulay, Lord Clive; Parkman, The Oregon Trial. 


Group V. Poetry.—Tennyson, The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, the Passing of Arthur; Browning, Cavalier 
Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Air, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, In- 
cident of the French Camp, Hervé Riel, Pheidippides, My Last Duchess, 
Up at a Villa—Down in the City, The Itelian in England, The Patriot, The 
Pied Piper, “De Gustibus’’—, Instans Tyrannus; Scott, The Lady of the 
Leake; Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, and Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 
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B. STUDY 


Group I. Drama.—Shakespeare, Macbeth, or Hamlet. 


Group II. Poetry.—Milton, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus; Book IV 
of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), with special attention to 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. 


Group III. Oratory.—Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America; 
Washington, Farewell Address and Webster, First Bunker Hill Oration, 
and Lincoln, Gettysburg Address. 


Group IV. Essays.—Macaulay, Life of Johnson; Carlyle, Essay on 
Burns, with a brief selection from Burns’s Poems. 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Algebra (1).—Positive and negative numbers; addition, 
substraction, multiplication, division; factoring, highest common divisor and 
lowest common multiple by factoring; fractions; equations of the first de- 
gree in one, two and three unknowns, with numerous problems involving 
such equations; involution (omitting the binomial theorem); evolution 
(omitting cube root); elementary manipulation of surds; irrational equa- 
tions that lead to equations of the first degree; pure quadratic equations; 
affected quadratic equations by the method of completing the square and 
by factoring, with problems involving such equations. Hawkes-Luby-Tou- 
ton, First Course in Algebra, or its equivalent, will be accepted as a satis- 
factory text. 


Higher Algebra (4).—A review of the elementary algebra with more 
difficult problems and with some demonstrational work; theory of quad- 
ratics, simultaneous quadratics, inequalities, ratio and proportion, varia- 
tion, progressions (arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonical), binomial 
theorem, and logarithms. Hawkes-Luby-Touton, Second Course in Algebra, 
or its equivalent, will be accepted as a satisfactory text. 


Plane Geometry (1).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 


Solid Geometry (4).—Any of the standard texts on this subject will 
furnish the necessary preparation. The exercises requiring solutions and 
demonstrations should be emphasized. 


Plane Trigonometry (4).—This should include a thorough study of 
some standard high school text, such as Harding and Turner’s Plane 
Trigonometry. The exercises requiring solutions and demonstrations should 
be emphasized. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HISTORY 
Ancient History (4-1).—The completion of a standard text-book, with 
emphasis on the history of Greece and Rome and some attention to geo- 
graphy, will satisfy the requirements for one unit, 
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Medieval and Modern History (4-1).—The completion of a standard 
text covering the history of Europe in medieval and modern times, some 
parallel reading, and a knowledge of the geography involved, will satisfy 
the requirements for one unit. 


English History (43-1).—An advanced high school text should be used. 
Constitutional points should receive attention, and easily accessible docu- 
ments should receive careful study. 


American History (4-1).—An advanced high school text should be 
used and the subject should be taken preferably in the senior year. Current 
newspapers and magazines should be assigned as collateral reading. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Civil Government (4).—This should be a study of our government, 
national, state, and local, as it is organized and actually operated today. 
The instruction should aim to impart information essential to intelligent, 
active citizenship, such as the division of the government into departments, 
their organization and functions; the methods of nominating, electing, and 
appointing men to office; of framing and amending constitutions, city 
charters, and statutes; of drawing grand and petit juries and the duty of 
the citizen to serve on them; the distinction between common law, state 
law, and constitutional law; between equity, civil, and criminal cases. 


Elementary Economics (4).—In the study of economics it is desirable 
to avoid two extremes, abstract theory on the one hand, and controversial 
questions, such as the tariff, trusts, and trade unions, on the other hand. 
Emphasis should be placed on historical and descriptive matter, especially 
relating to the economic development of England and the United States. 
Some good elementary text-book should be mastered and a reasonable 
amount of collateral reading required. 


Commercial Geography (%).—This describes and seeks to explain the 
commerce of today. The work should cover the ways in which commerce 
depends on nature and on man, the development of means of transporta- 
tion and communication, and a detailed study of the several commercial 
regions of the world with reference to resources, industries, transportation 
facilities, and commerce. It should be based on a text-book supplemented 
by map work and assigned readings. 


LANGUAGES 
LATIN 


Latin Grammar (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard clementary Latin Grammar, such as Bennett, Hale-Buck, or 
Allen and Greenough, revised edition. Proficiency is particularly desired 
in the following subjects: the analysis of the verb forms, the rules of syn- 
tax, and the principal parts of the irregular verbs. 

Caesar (4-1).—First four books or selections from the seven books 


equivalent to four. The student is expected to be familiar with the life of 
Caesar and an account of his wars. 
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Cicero (4-1).—Any four orations from the following list: Against 
Catiline, Poet Archias, Ligarius, Marcellus, Manillian Law (to count as 
two orations), the fourteenth Philippic. The student should also be familiar 
with the life of Cicero. 

Vergil (4-1).—Six books of the ZEneid. The student should be familiar 
with the life of Vergil and an account of his times and writings. <A cor- 
rect rythmical reading of the text is to be encouraged. 


GREEK 


Greck Grammar (1).—This should include a thorough grounding in 
some standard elementary Greek Grammar, such as White’s First Greek 
Book, with translation from Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis (1-2).—Four books, accompanied by work in 
grammar and composition. 


GERMAN 


German Grammar (1).—The student should know the rudiments of 
grammar and be able to read easy prose at sight and to translate simple 
English sentences into German. 

Advanced German (1-3).—The student should be able to read modern 
German prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English narrative 
into German. A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Riehl, Heyse, Freytag, Baumbach, Heine, Goethe, and Schiller will be 


expected. 
FRENCH 


French Grammar (1).—The student should be familiar with elementary 
French grammar, with special attention to the irregular verbs. He should 
be able to read easy prose at sight and to translate simple English sen- 
tences into French. 

Advanced French (1-3).—The student should be able to read stand- 
ard French prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English narra- 
tive into French. <A considerable amount of reading from such authors as 
Daudet, Loti, Sandeau, Dumas, Augier, Labiche and Martin, and Hugo will 


be expected. 
SPANISH 


Spanish Grammar (1),—The student should be familiar with elemen- 
tary Spanish grammar and should be able to read easy prose and to 
translate simple English sentences into Spanish. 

Advanced Spanish (1-3).—The student should be able to read stand- 
ard Spanish prose and poetry at sight and to translate easy English nar- 
rative into Spanish. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


All of the courses in natural science should include at least two per- 
iods of laboratory work per week. 
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General Science (3-1).—This should include a study of the earth and 
the sun in their relations to man, based on some such text as Snyder’s 
First Year Science. All branches of elementary science should be in- 
cluded. 


Physiology (%-1).—This should include a thorough study of some 
standard high school text such as Hough and Lee or Martin, with note- 
books, drawings, individual laboratory instructions, and demonstration 
work. 


Physical Geography (4-1).—A thorough study of any standard high 
school text supplemented by laboratory exercises will satisfy the require- 
ments. 


Physics (4-1).—This should include a study of at least four of the 
following topics: mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases, sound, heat, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, based on some standard high school text and 
supplemented by laboratory exercises. 


Chemistry (4-1).—The full year’s work should include a study of both 
the metals and non-metals with laboratory experiments to illustrate the 
common chemical laws and the more simple chemical reactions. 


Biology (4-1).—A thorough study of any standard high school text 
supplemented by laboratory exercises will satisfy this requirement. 


Botany (4-1).—The course should follow as closely as possible the na- 
ture and work of plants during the changing seasons of the year. The 
major portion of the work should be with living plants, naming the common 
plants of the neighborhood, both cultivated and native, and studying 
plant parts from seed to maturity. 


Zoology (4-1).—Animals should be studied as living units in their re- 
lation to one another and their environments. This study should include 
developmental stages as well as the adult stage. The aim of the teacher 
should be to foster a love for animate nature and to develop accuracy in 
observation and description. 


VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Not more than four units are allowed in vocational subjects, which 
include business subjects, manual training, domestic art and science, and 
agriculture. 


BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Business Lew (4).—Text-book supplemented by study of a few typical 
cases, and practice in drawing up ordinary legal papers, such as bills, notes, 
checks, etc. 

Elementary Bookkeeping (1).—A text-book should be employed with 
exercises so arranged that no two pupils will do exactly the same work, 
and no credit should be allowed unless the work is done neatly, accurately, 
and at a satisfactory rate of speed. It is suggested that double periods 
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be provided, ard all work be done in class under the eye of the instructor. 
The set used should include the journal, cash book, sales book, ledger, 
check book, bank pass book, and trial balance book. 


Advanced Bookkeeping and Business Practice (1).—Thorough drill ‘on 
Standard business forms, such as bills, receipts, checks, and notes, also on 
the use and meaning of business symbols and abbreviations. The student 
should become acquainted with the bill and invotce book, and loose leaf and 
voucher systems of bookkeeping. Each student should carry on a business 
‘of his ‘own, first as an individual, then as a partnership, and finally as a 
‘corporation. Credit on this course should mean that the student lacks only 
age and actual business experience to become a competent bookeeper. 


Stenography and Typewriting (1).—This work is expected to occupy 
not less than two periods daily for two years. No credit should be given 
for either shorthand or typewriting if taken alone. Nothing but the 
touch method should be used in typewriting. The essentials are: first, ac- 
curacy and speed in taking dictation and transcribing notes; secondly, cor- 
rect spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and paragraphing. The minimum 
speed at the end of the first year should be 75 words per minute in dicta- 
tion and 25 words per minute on the machine; and at the end of the second 
year, 100 words per minute in dictation, and 35 words per minute in tran- 
scribing notes. Thorough training should also be given in care of the 
machine, in modetn methods of manifolding, and in filing papers. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Domestic Science (4-2).—This should include a study of the elements 
of domestic science, cooking, foods, nutrition, and dietetics, with labora- 
tory exercises. 

Domestic Art (4-2).—This should include a study of the elements 
of domestic art, sewing, textiles, and home furnishing and decoration. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Owing to the fact that drawing and shop work do not require out- 
side preparation, only half units are allowed; that is, one full credit for 
two years of work of one period daily, or for one year of work two 
periods daily. 


Shop Work (3-2).—A maximum of two units will be allowed for 
work in joinery, wood-turning, pattern-making, cabinet-making, forge shop 
and machine shop. 


Mechanical Drawing (%-2).—A maximum of two units will be allowed 
for work in mechanical and machine drawing. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture (4-4).—One year in a standard high school based on 
text-book, laboratory, and field work will be counted as one unit, A max- 
imum of four units will be allowed for work done at any of the district 
agricultural schools, 
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NORMAL TRAINING SUBJECTS 


Psychology (4).—One-half unit will be allowed for a course based on 
some standard text, such as Colvin and Bagley, or Titchner. 


Pedeogogy (4).—One-half unit will be allowed for a course based on 
some standard text, such as Seeley’s School Management or Strayer’s 
Brief Course in the Teaching Process. 


FINE ARTS 


Muste (1-3).—A maximum of three units may be allowed in vocal and 
instrumental music to those entering the special course in music. One 
unit is equivalent to two lessons of thirty minutes each per week, with 
two hours of practice daily for one year. 


Art and Drawing (4-2).—One unit will be allowed for five hours of 
work per week for one year. 
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Crass “A” 


UNIveRrSITY OF ARKANSAS 


LIST OF ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 


Four-year high schools accredited in fifteen or more units 


Arkadelphia 
Ashdown 
Augusta 
Batesville 
Bentonville 
Berryville 
Blytheville 
Booneville 
Brinkley 
Cabot 
Camden 
Carlisle 
Clarendon 
Clarksville 
Corning 
Crossett 
Danville 
DeQueen 
Dermott 
£1 Dorado 
England 
Eudora 
Fayetteville 
Fordyce 
Forrest City 
Fort Smith 
Gravette 


Hamburg 
Harrisburg 
Harrison 
Hazen 


Helena 


Hope 

Hot Springs 
Jonesboro 
Lake Village 
Leslie 
Lewisville 
Little Rock 
Lockesburg 
Lonoke 
Magnolia 
Malvern 
Mammoth Springs 
Mansfield 
Marianna 
Marvell 
Mena 
Monticello 
Morrilton 
Mountain Home 
Murfreesboro 
Nashville 
Newport 


North Little Rock 
Osceola 
Ozark 
Paragould 
Paris 

Parkin 
Piggott 

Pine Bluff 
Portland 
Prairie Grove 
Prescott 
Rogers 

Scotts 

Searcy 
Siloam Springs 
Springdale 
Stamps 
Stuttgart 
Texarkana 
Van Buren 
Waldron 
Walnut Ridge 
Warren 
Wilmar 
Wilmot 
Wynne 


Accredited for entrance to the College of Agriculture 


First District Agricultural High School, Jonesboro. 
Second District Agricultural High School, Russellville. 
Third District Agricultural High School, Magnolia. 
Fourth District Agricultural High School Monticello. 
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Crass “B” 


Three-year high schools accredited in thirteen or more wnts 
and four-year high schools accredited in thirteen to fifteen units. 


Bearden Junction City Rector 
Columbus Marked Tree Roe 

Conway Marshall Selma 

DeValls Bluff McCrory Star City 
Gurdon McGehee Sulphur Rock 
Heber Springs Mulberry Sulphur Springs 
Holly Grove Newark West Helena 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing may be secured either by examination or 
by transfer of credits from another institution. In order to ob- 
tain such standing, application must be made to the Examiner 
within the first six weeks during which the applicant is in at- 
tendance at the University. Studies completed in another college 
or university will be accepted for advanced credit only when 
certified to by the proper officials of that institution. Certificates 
for this purpose should include a complete record of the courses 
pursued with the number of weeks and hours per week spent 
upon each subject. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


A person of mature age who is not a candidate for a degree 
may be admitted as a special student under terms prescribed by 
the individual colleges. A special student is not required to 
meet the regular entrance requirements but must satisfy the 
dean of the college in which he wishes to enroll that he is ca- 
pable of carrying college work. In addition, each application 
must have the endorsement of the instructor whose work the 
applicant desires to take. 


College of Arts and Sciences. Applicants for enrollments as 
special students must be at least twenty years of age, except 
that in the Department of Fine Arts applicants may be admitted 
at the age of eighteen. 
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College of Education. Applicants for enrollment as special 
students must be at least twenty years of age. 


College of Engineering. Applicants for enrollment as spe- 
cial students must be at least eighteen years of age, except that 
in the trade courses applicants may be admitted at the age of 
sixteen. ; 


College of Agriculture. Applicants for enrollment as special 
students must be at least eighteen years of age, except that in 
the short courses applicants may be admitted at the age of six- 
teen. All applicants must have had at least two years of practical 
farm experience. 

Special students are subject to the same regulations as other 
undergraduate students. They may become candidates for a de- 
gree by complying with the necessary regulations. No person 
will be permitted to register as a special student for more than 
one year without the permission of the dean of the college 
concerned. 


Credit toward a degree shall not be allowed for any work 
done in the University unless the student, within two months 
after entering upon the work, shall have presented to and shall 
have had accepted by the Registrar at least the minimum 
number of units of high school work required for admission to 
the freshman class. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


BENEFICIARY APPOINTMENTS 


The state law provides that one thousand students residing 
within the state may receive beneficiary appointments entitling 
them to free tuition. These appointments are apportioned to 
the various counties according to population, and are obtained 
from the county judge. Those who are unable to obtain ap- 
pointments from the county judge may receive them from the 
President of the University until the number of one thousand is: 
reached. 


FEES 


All fees must be paid in advance to the Auditor at the begin- 
ning of each term. No student will be allowed to attend 
classes until his fees are paid. 


Matriculation, student activities, and library fee 
(paid by: all students) ‘per term_-_==--2 = eee $7.00 


Tuition fee (paid by all non-resident students 
and by others who do not hold beneficiary 
appointments): ‘per ferm=2-..—-- 5 e sae oescee noe eee 4.00 


Dormitory fee (paid yearly by all students living 


in, the: dormitories) 3-3---- =. =. 3225- Se e eee 5.00 
Diploma fee (payable at graduation) —--.----_-------._---- 5.00 
Certificate fee (payable at graduation) ----------------____ 2.50 


A breakage deposit is required of all students pursuing labor- 
atory courses, to cover the material and apparatus used and any 
breakage or damage. The balance of the deposit, after the nec- 
essary deductions are made, is refunded to the student at the end 
of the year. 
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SPECIAL FEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Piano, or Organ, with Director, per term_----------------- $22.00 
eianomwithh wirectom \per month =ns==.sees sa. e eee 7.50 
ian OMWIthieASSIStarita pereteniness= sen ee ee  ae ane 18.50 
ianoawithisAssistant, (pen months-=- =. ee aaa naan 6.50 
MMOICE ME VOlIT wipers teh = s= anaes eames aaa eee 18.50 
WiOICEam VIOLIN wepeKemonthe = seee ssn ek ee LES 6.50 
StudyioteOpenasloipretto) per terineecesesasaeseee= nanan ee 3.50 
atmonyeinaclass per terme asso nase ne ae eee 5.00 
EinstonyaloteMusicy uneclass, pen terns 2. o-- snes saeeee eee 5.00 
Gountecpoinempel teninsssacesaeceescusaeaee eee ne 5.00 
Piano practice, one hour daily, per term_----------------- 2.00 

Each additional hour daily, per term_------.------__-- 1.00 
Diploma fee, for completion of the special Diploma 

COLITCEMIDIMITIUS | Cx eee eee Nee een en a 5.00 
Certificate fee, for completion of the teacher’s course 

TA TOS 1c emer oeeeiecet ae ene & et LE ne 2.50 

EXPENSES 


The following estimates, based upon data secured from stu- 
dents recently in attendance, will give some idea of the cost of 
attending the University for a year: 


Low Moderate Liberal 


Board, laundry, heat and light------ $232.00 $270.00 $337.00 
Books, instruments, and other 
Spplies\tesesscecees Saeseeae aos 25.00 35.00 40.00 
@fhenmexpenses) cance eescee enna 40.00 50.00 80.00 
Maticulation and student ac- 
Livityate@weee- so ee tencesenencs 21.00 21.00 21.00 


$318.00 $376.00 $478.00 
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BOARD AND ROOM 


The men’s dormitories provide accommodation for about two 
hundred and fifty students. The rooms are furnished with beds, 
springs, mattresses, chairs, and tables. A charge of $5 per 
year for each occupant is made. The recreation rooms and 
parlors in Hill Hall have been reconstructed, refurnished, and 
made very attractive. A large store room for the men’s dormi- 
tories has also been built. Board, heat, light, and laundry are 
provided at cost, which is about $25 per month. 

The women’s dormitory provides accommodation for about 
one hundred students. For rooms, furnished except for linen 
and towels, a charge of $5 for each occupant is made. The cost 
of board at the women’s dormitory is about $22.50 per month. 

Reservations for rooms in any of the dormitories should he 
sent to the Auditor of the University not later than September 
1. No reservation will be made unless the dormitory fee of $5 
has been paid. 

Lodging may also be secured in private homes near the Uni- 
versity at reasonable rates. Boarding places, other than the dor- 
mitories, must be selected from a list approved by the Univer- 
sity authorities, and may not be changed except by consent of 
the Dean of Women, in the case of women, or of the President, 
in the case of men, 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


CONVOCATION 


Convocation exercises for faculty and students are held in 
the auditorium on the first floor of University Hall at 10 
o'clock on Thursday of each week. The programs consist of 
addresses and lectures by men in public life, discussions of Uni- 
versity affairs and problems, and musical numbers. Attendance 
at convocation exercises is required of all freshmen and sopho- 
mores. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


The Christian Associations stand for spiritual, mental, and 
physical development. Their mission is to befriend and help 
those who need friends and help, to apply Christian principles to 
college life, to train for aggressive religious work—in short, to 
prepare men and women to go out from the University to be- 
come religious, as well as business, social, and intellectual lead- 
ers. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association holds religious meet- 
ings for men on Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association holds religious meet- 
ings for women on Sunday mornings and Thursday evenings. A 
series of special evangelistic meetings is held once each year. 
Courses in systematic Bible study and in modern missions are 
offered and are open to all students. 

A most helpful feature of the work of the association is in 
their interest in new students at the opening of the college year. 
Students are assisted in securing desirable rooms and boarding 
places. A bureau of information is conducted for the benefit 
of all students who need assistance. Each association employs 
a general secretary who gives full time to the work. 

The University authorities are in hearty sympathy with the 
organizations and do everything in their power to aid in their 
work. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE 


The University holds annual debates with other collegiate in- 
$titutions, each school being represented by one team on the 
affirmative side of the question and one team on the negative. 
The debates are held usually during the second week of April. 
Each member of the intercollegiate debating teams is awarded 
an “A” to be worn on a fob or a pin, in recognition of his 
services, and is allowed four term hours credit towards a degree 
(see page 08, English 541). 


ATHLETICS 


The Athletic Board of Control, composed of four members of 
the faculty and three students, has general charge of athletics. 
The Director of Athletics, assisted by special coaches for foot 
ball and base ball, has the immediate supervision of all athletic 
activities for men students. The director of physical training for 
women teaches the courses offered to women. 

First and second year students who are physically able to do 
so are required to participate in some form of athletics with the 
advice and direction of the Director of Athletics. Ample equip- 
ment and facilities for teaching all forms of athletic sports 
usually practiced in colleges and universities are provided for 
the students. The games carried on at present are foot ball, base 
ball, basket ball, volley ball, cage ball, tennis, track, jumping, etc. 

Intercollegiate contests are arranged with institutions in 
adjoining states. One-half of these games are played on the 
home grounds. 

There is a spirit of rivalry in athletics between the several 
divisions of the student body and interesting contests are played 
at frequent intervals. Letters and prizes are offered for special 
ability shown in the athletic contests. 

The University is a member of the Southwest Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference, and as such is governed by the rules of the 
Conference in all intercollegiate athletic contests. Some of the 
more important rules of eligibility are: 

1. Freshman students for the school year 1919-1920 will be 
permitted to engage in intercollegiate athletics and will be allow- 
ed four years’ participation as members of intercollegiate teams. 
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2. No person who is not an amateur shall be allowed to 
represent any member of the Conference in any athletic contest. 


3. A student transferring from one institution of collegiate 
rank to another shall not be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics until he has been a student for one year in the insti- 
tution to which he transfers. 

4. No person shall be permitted to participate in intercol- 
legiate athletics who is not a student in good and regular stand- 
ing, who is not taking at least the minimum amount of work 
prescribed in the regular course of study in his institution, and 
who is not making a passing grade in at least two-thirds of the 
normal amount of work prescribed. 

5. No student shall be eligible to compete in intercollegiate 
athletics, who, during his last semester in attendance, failed to 
pass two-thirds of the normal work for his course. 

6. If a man be dropped from an institution of the Confer- 
ence on account of scholastic deficiency, he shall not be eligible 
to compete in athletics until he shall have completed one full 
year’s work, passing two-thirds of the work taken. 


ORGANIZATIONS AUXILIARY TO COURSES OF STUDY 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, University 
of Arkansas Branch, meets regularly on the alternate Tuesdays 
throughout the school year, for the presentation of original pa- 
pers and for discussion of the regular Institute transactions of 
which advance copies are received. All students interested in 
electrical engineering are eligible to membership. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, University 
of Arkansas Student Section, meets regularly on the second and 
fourth Mondays of the month, during the school year. The 
meetings are devoted to the presentation of original papers and 
discussion of papers selected from those regularly presented 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, of which 
advance copies are received. Occasionally a lecture by some 
prominent engineer takes the place of the regular program. 


The Agricultural Club meets weekly to discuss topics of 
practical and theoretical interest to students of agriculture and 
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current topics of general interest. Occasional lectures by ex- 
perts in agriculture take the place of the regular programs. 


The Home Economics Club is an organization of students who 
desire to promote the standards and ideals of Home Economics, 
and who wish to create a basis for wholesome social develop- 
ment. 


The Pre-Medical Club is composed of students who are plan- 
ning to take up the study of medicine. The object of the club is 
to aid these students in arranging their course of study and to 
give them an opportunity of hearing lectures on medical subjects. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES 


The Garland-Lee, and Periclean societies for men meet Sat- 
urday evenings to render programs consisting of prepared and 
extemporaneous debates, speeches, and readings. The Sapphic 
society for women meets on Thursday afternoons. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 


The Black Friars meets on alternate Tuesdays for the study 
of plays, classic and current, and for general information in 
matters pertaining to the drama and to the theatre. Two plays 
are produced each year. Membership in the society is limited to 
twenty-five. 

GLEE CLUB 


The Glee Club is open to all men students. Membership is 
determined by competition. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Tau Kappa Alpha is restricted to intercollegiate orators and 
debaters. The aim of the organization is to encourage and re- 
ward meritorious effort in public speaking. 


Teu Beta Pi is restricted to engineering students. The ob- 
ject of the organization is to encourage scholarship and to fos- 
ter liberal culture among engineering students. Eligibility to 
membership is based upon high scholarship and character. 

Skull and Torch is restricted to juniors and seniors in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Education who 
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are candidates for a degree. Eligibility to membership is based 
upon high scholarship, participation in student activities, and 
personal character. 

Pi Kappa is an honorary sorority for young women inter- 
ested in journalism. Election to Pi Kappa comes as a reward 
for consistent and efficient work on University publications. 

Phi Alpha Tau is a national honorary dramatic fraternity 
and eligibility to membership is based on efficient work in the 
field of dramatic art. 

Alpha Zeta is restricted to upperclassmen in the College of 
Agriculture. Eligibility to membership is based upon high 
scholarship and character. 

Pi Delta Epsilon is restricted to upperclassmen. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to promote the interests of college 
journalism by making membership conditional upon faithful 
and efficient service on college publications. 

Scabbard and Blade is restricted to cadet officers. Eligi- 
bility to membership is based upon efficiency, personal charac- 
ter and influence, and interest in military affairs. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The University Weekly is devoted to current events and mat- 
ters of interest to the University as a whole. 

The Arkansan is a literary magazine, published monthly 
during the school year. 

The Razorback is published annually by the junior class. It 
contains pictures of individuals, classes, and organizations and 
serves as a history of the school year. 


HONORS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND PRIZES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Women’s Club Scholarships. The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Arkansas offers two annual scholarships, one for men 
and one for women. Appointment to the scholarships is de- 
termined by competitive examinations held in June of each 
year by the county examiner or county superintendent under the 
direction of University authorities. Candidates must stand ex- 
amination in fifteen units of high school work including those 
units prescribed for entrance to the University. Persons who 
wish to take the examinations should notify the President of 
the University before May 1 so that examinations in the de- 
sired subjects may be forwarded to the examiner or superin- 
tendent in good season. Graduates of the high schools of Lit- 
tle Rock, Fort Smith, Helena, Texarkana, Pine Bluff, and Hot 
Springs are not eligible. The scholarships pay $140 and $145 
respectively. 


Daughters of the Confederacy Scholarship. The Daughters 
of the Confederacy of Arkansas has provided one scholarship, 


Elks’ Scholarship. The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks has provided a scholarship to be awarded by the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Edwin Bevens, Helena, Arkansas. 


University Scholarships. The Board of Trustees has pro- 
vided one scholarship annually to be awarded to the honor 
graduate of each fully accredited public high school within the 
state. In case the high school does not select any member of 
the graduating class as the honor graduate, the scholarship 
shall be awarded to the student who has made the highest aver- 
age in his studies for the entire high school course. The 
scholarship grants exemption from the payment of matricula- 
tion, student activities, and library fees. 
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HONORS 


By a system of departmental, class, and graduation honors, 
the University gives official recognition of attainments in schol- 
arship. 


Departmental Honors. To be eligible for departmental hon- 
ors a student must have passed in at least twenty-seven term 
hours in the department with a grade of “A.” From the students 
who are eligible for honors in a department, the teaching force 
of the department shall select the first and second. As a basis 
for this selection, all of the work done in the department, and 
general class standing, if necessary, shall be considered. 


Class Honors. Any student who passes in at least twenty-four 
hours of collegiate work and receives a grade of “A” in not 
less than eighteen hours and ranks not less than “C” in any 
course shall receive class honors. 


Honors at Graduation. Any student who makes class honors 
in both his junior and senior years shall be termed an honor 
graduate. 

All honors shall be published at commencement, and in the 
catalog for the following year. 

All students who are honor graduates shall have the fact 
noted in their diplomas. 


PRIZES 


William Jennings Bryan Prize. Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan has given to the University the sum of $250, the interest 
on which is offered annually as a prize for the best essay on 
some topic relating to the problems of government. The contest 
is open to juniors and seniors. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the professor of economics and sociology. 


Troy W. and Jessie Lewis Economic Essay Prise. Mr. Troy 
W. Lewis, of Little Rock, offers annually a prize of $10 to 
the member of the senior class who writes and submits the best 
essay on some economic subject. 


Chi Omega Prise. The Chi Omega sorority offers at each 
institution at which it has a chapter an annual prize of $15 for 
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the best essay on some topic connected with the study of sociol- 
ogy. The contest is open to all women of the University who 
are pursuing courses in economics or sociology. 


Brough Debating Medal, Governor Charles Hillman Brough, 
formerly head of the Department of Economics and Sociology 
at the University, offers a medal of the value of $20 or a 
cash prize of $20, for excellence in debate, to be contested for 
by two representatives of each of the literary societies. Under 
the conditions of the award, two debates must be held during 
the year, one formal, in which the speeches are prepared, valued 
at sixty per cent, and one informal, in which the speeches are 
extemporaneous, valued at forty per cent. These debates are 
designed to train students in the art of forensic speaking and 
to promote a friendly rivalry between the literary societies. 


Arkansas Engineering Society Prize. The Arkansas Engi- 
neering Society offers a prize not to exceed $25 for the best 
thesis submitted by a member of the senior class in the College 
of Engineering. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Each student at the time of registration is given a copy of 
the rules and regulations for undergraduate students for the 
observance of which he will be held strictly responsible. 


GOVERN MENT 


The government of the University is vested primarily in a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of the Governor of the State and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as ex-officio 
members, and seven other members, appointed by the Governor 
for a term of six years. 

The administration of the University is vested in the Presi- 
dent, the University Council, the University Senate, and the 
facultics and deans of the various colleges. 

The President is the administrative head of the University. 
The University Council is composed of the President, the deans 
of the several colleges, and four other members, appointed by 
the President. The Council is the central executive body of the 
University and is advisory to the President. 

The University Senate is composed of the President, the 
Registrar, the deans, and all heads of departments and profes- 
sors. The Senate is the general legislative body of the Uni- 
versity. 

The faculty of each college within the University has juris- 
diction, subject to higher University authority, over all matters 
that concern exclusively that college. 

The dean of each college is responsible for the carrying out 
of all University regulations within his college. The Dean of 
Women acts as an adviser to women undergraduate students 
and is charged with the general care and conduct of these stu- 
dents. 


DISCIPLINE AND ATTENDANCE 


Students are required to be diligent in the pursual of their 
studies and regular in their attendance at class. Those who 
ail to meet these requirements will be requested to withdraw, 
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Students are required to attend all meetings and examina- 
tions of courses for which they are registered. For each eleven 
credit hour absences the student shall be required to complete 
one extra hour for graduation. 


Absences with athletic teams, debating teams, or other or- 
ganizations which leave the University on official work, and 
absences of individuals who are permitted by the President to 
leave the University on official business pertaining to the Uni- 
versity or some crganization thereof shall count at half rate, 
provided the coach, manager, or other person in charge files 
with the University Examiner, before leaving the University, a 
certificate, upon a form prescribed by the University, for each 
student who proposes to make the trip. 


Absences of one full day or more due to sickness of the 
student or of a member of his immediate family, or to death in 
the student’s immediate family shall count at half rate, provided 
the student files in the office of the University Examiner, 
not later than one week after his return to classes, upon a form 
prescribed by the University, a statement of the cause of his 
absence verified by the certificate of the attending physician. 
Such certificate forms may be obtained from the office of the 
University Examiner. 

Students incurring absences in accordance with the above 
regulations, may have the privilege of making up the lost reci- 
tations, as evidenced by turning in written work, or in some 
other manner satisfactory to the instructor concerned. When 
such lost recitations have been made up the remaining absences 
shall be removed. Applications for the privilege of making 
up absences must be made to the University Examiner within one 
week from the time of return to the University. 


Each absence on the first day of any term, or on the day 
preceeding or following any holiday, shall count as four, un- 
less the student shall file with the University Examiner, a state- 
ment showing that such absence was caused by illness, death in 
the family, or some other cause which the University Examiner 
may deem adequate. 


The University Examiner shall, at any time he may deem 
advisable, report to the Committee on Attendance and Discipline, 
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any student who absents himself from his University duties 
without good reason. 


A student who is absent from an examination must explain 
his absence to the Examiner within a time set by the Exam- 
iner. Failing to do so he will be given a grade of “F” in the 
course. 

In accordance with state law, all students, members of the 
faculty, and employes of the University are required to present 
certificates of successful vaccination. Students who fail to pre- 
sent certificates will not be allowed to attend classes. 


REGISTRATION 


Students are required to matriculate and classify before the 
beginning of each term. Those who enter a course late will 
be held accountable for all meetings of the course previous to 
their entrance. 


STUDENTS’ WORK 


A student in his first term at the University, unless he 
is registered in a class higher than the freshman, shall not be 
permitted to carry a greater number of hours than the normal 
number required in his course, provided that the dean of the 
college concerned may at his discretion allow such a student to 
carry one hour more than the maximum prescribed. Students 
who have done work of an exceptionally high grade in the high 
school may be exempted from the operation of this rule by 
permission of the dean of the college concerned, 

A freshman student who enters conditionally shall not be 
allowed to carry more than the normal number of hours re- 
quired in his course. In computing this there shall be reckoned 
the work that he is doing to make up entrance conditions. 

A student who has failed in any subject (not including physi- 
cal education and military art) in any term shall not be allowed 
the next following term to carry more than the normal number 
of hours required in his course. 

The dean of the college in which a student is enrolled may at 
his discretion limit the number of hours that the student shall be 
allowed to carry. 
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A student may enroll in two classes where a conflict occurs 
only by permission of the dean of the college and of the heads 
of the departments concerned. In no such case shall a student be 
allowed to lose more than one-third of the time devoted to recita- 
tion in either class. The student shall be charged with all ab- 
sences incurred through such conflict. 


GRADING AND EXAMINATIONS 


The following grading system went into effect September 1, 
1916: A, B, C, D (passing grades), E (conditional failure), 
F (absolute failure). A student receiving a grade of “E” may 
remove it by an examination. A student receiving a grade of 
“FE” shall not receive credit for the course except by repeating it 
in class. A student receiving a grade of “D” in any subject shall 
have an opportunity to raise this grade by standing an exam- 
ination. Should he elect to take such examination the grade 
made upon the examination shall become a part of his per- 
manent record in place of the first grade made. 


Examinations to raise the grade “D” or to remove the grade 
“E” shall be given on Monday and Tuesday of registration week 
in the student’s next succeeding college year. In the case of 
seniors applying for graduation, a re-examination either to re- 
move the grade “E” or to raise the grade “D” may be given 
in the same year prior to commencement at a time set by the 
Examiner. 


Seniors applying for graduation and carrying the requisite 
work to entitle them to graduation, may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the instructors concerned, be excused from final exam- 
inations in each course in which their grade is as high as “B.” 
Notices of exemption are sent by the Examiner near the end of 
the term. 


If for any reason a student drops a course after the sixth 
week of the term, and if the student’s work during the time that 
he attended the course was below the grade of “D” there shall 
be entered on his record a grade of “F” in that course; if “D” 
or above, he shall be marked “Excused” in that course. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


No student shall be graduated from any division of the Uni- 
versity who has a failing grade on his record which has not 
been satisfactorily repeated in class, removed by examination, or 
excused by the faculty of the college concerned. 


No student shall be allowed to graduate from any division 
of the University if more than twenty-five per cent of his work 
is of the “D” grade. 


In addition to completing the prescribed course of study, can- 
didates for a degree are required to do at least the work of the 
senior year in residence. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The object of the courses offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences is to cover the broad field of general university study, 
including ancient and modern languages and literature, history 
and the social sciences, mathematics, the natural sciences, and the 
fine arts. It aims to afford the student an opportunity to gain 
a broad, cultural education, as well as to equip himself for fur- 
ther study in more technical fields. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and 
a description of the subjects accepted for entrance see page 33. 


GRADE POINTS 


Grade points are awarded on the following basis: 

For grade A, 6 points for each hour. 

For grade B, 4 points for each hour. 

For grade C, 2 points for each hour. 

For grade D, credit but no points. 

For grade E, 1 negative point for each hour. 

For grade F, 2 negative points for each hour. 

Twice as many points will be required for graduation as 
term hours credit. If additional work is required for any 
cause, additional grade points will be required at the rate of two 
points for each term hour. 

No change in grade points will be allowed unless the subject 
be repeated in class. 

In case of exemption from final examination, grade points 
will be granted as for a grade of “B.” 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers four-year courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.), and Bach- 
elor of Science in Chemistry (B. S. C.); a graduate course lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Arts; and special courses in: 
music leading to a certificate or diploma. 
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Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, who wish to 
teach in the schools of any state which requires professional pre- 
paration of its teachers, should take as part of their elective 
work the courses mentioned on page 138. They will then re- 
ceive both the degree of Bachelor of Arts and the teacher’s certi- 
ficate, which will entitle them to teach in any school in the state 
without being required to pass examinations for a teacher's 
license. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF ARTS 


The candiate must meet the entrance, residence, and reg- 
istration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
two hundred one term hours in approved courses, to be chosen 
with the following restrictions: 

1. Prescribed courses as follows: English 141 (142) (143), 
nine hours; Military Art, nine hours (for men), or Physical 
Education, six hours (for women). 

2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups 
with the restrictions noted below: 

Group 1: English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, 
and Spanish. 

Group 2: Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Math- 
ematics, and Physics. ; 

Group 3: Economics, Education, History, Philosophy, Po- 
litical Science, and Sociology. 

Group 4: Agriculture, Engineering, Fine Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, Law, Medicine, and Stenography. 

a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours in any 
one subject, and not more than one hundred twenty hours from 
any one group. At least twenty-seven hours must be elected 
from each of groups I, 2, and 3, (provided that at least twenty- 
seven hours exclusive of any course or courses offered from the 
College of Education must be elected from group 3), and not 
more than twenty-seven may be elected from group 4. A maxi- 
mum of thirty-six term hours may be offered from the College of 
Education toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

b. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning of 
his sophomore year and not later than the beginning of his 
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junior year, one major subject, to be chosen from group I, 2, or 
3, in which he must complete not less than forty-five hours, and 
two minor subjects, in which he must complete not less than 
twenty-seven and eighteen hours, respectively, subject to the ap- 
proval of the candidate’s major professor and the dean of the 
college. A description of the major requirements of each depart- 
ment will be found under the departmental statements. 

c. The candidate will be required to complete, in the combined 
high school and college courses, at least thirty hours of one 
foreign language, at least nine hours of which must be taken 
in college classes. In computing the total, each unit of high 
school work shall count as equivalent to six hours of college 
work. The student shall continue his language study until this 
requirement is satisfied, which in the case of a modern language 
means a satisfactory working knowledge of that language. 

d. The candidate must conform as closely as possible to the 
following schedule in the distribution of his work. 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Sriglish: 141, 142; DAS cn, scccssscecssnsaceyesnesevecnssieranconseasteares 4 4 4 


Military Art 111, 112, 113, (or) 
*hysical Education 111, 112, 113... 


Elective 5 ll ll 
. 16 16 16 
Sophomore Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SIFRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


Military Art 221, 222, 223, (or) 
Physical Education 211, 212, 213 
*Elective 


wee 20%) 2 ORE Lo earOrmeL 
15 o0r16 15 o0r16 15 or 16 


17 17 17 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
bl A (ed OG rat ry See ee oe 17 17 17 
Senior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


17 17 


“Elective ...... 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candiate’s major pro- 
fessor so as to meet the group requirements outlined above. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 


OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete at least two hundred and 
four credit hours in approved courses as prescribed below: 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 
WINTER SPRING 


FALL 

TERM 
Chemistry 141, 142, 14 ene 4 
Physics 141, 142, 143.. 4 
English 131, 132, 133...... 3 
Mathematics 154, 155, 156. 5 
Military Art 111, 112, 113... eo 


~ 
N 


Sophomore Year 


TERM 


=| R-uaks 


TERM 


| Haws 


_ 
N 


CREDIT HOURS 
WINTER SPRING 


FALL 

TERM 
Chemistry 251, 254, 255.... ne) 
Physics 244, 245, 246........ 
Mathematics 234, 235, 236. 
German 131, 132, 133........... 
Military Art 221, 222, 223.... 


_ 
a 


Junior Year 


TERM 


| NRwwin 


~ 
“N 


TERM 


| Nowhun 


_ 
N 


CREDIT HOURS 
WINTER SPRING 


FALL 

TERM 

Chemistry 354, 355, 359... a 
Biology 141, 142, 143.. 4 
German 231, 232, 233.. 3 
*Elective — ok} 


-_ 
wy 


Senior Year 


TERM 


| Moin 


— 
“N 


TERM 


AwRn 


17 


CREDIT HOURS 
WINTER SPRING 


FALL 

TERM 

Chemistry 434, 435, 436.. red 
Chemistry 451, 452...... 5 
Geology 141, 142, 143 4 
*Elective ea /5 


— 
N 


TERM 
3 


5 
4 
5 
17 


TERM 
3 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candidate’s major 


professor. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF 
ARTS 


The degree of Master of Arts is granted for graduate work 
based upon an undergraduate course of four years with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts completed at this University or an- 
other college or university of equal standing. Before a student 
may become a candidate for the degree, however, his petition 
for admission to graduate standing must have the approval of the 
Senate Committee on Graduate Study and the dean of the college. 

1. The minimum time in which a candidate may be per- 
mitted to complete the degree is one academic year. In indi- 
vidual cases, where the committee deems it necessary, more than 
one year may be required. 

2. The candidate is required to complete one major subject 
and not more than two minor subjects in closely related courses. 
The major subject, including, with the thesis, at least twenty-four 
credit hours, must be one in which the candidate has received 
credit in his undergraduate course for at least thirty-six credit 
hours, The minor subjects, occupying together eighteen credit 
hours, must be ones in which he has received credit in his 
undergraduate course for at least eighteen credit hours each. 
The choice of the candidate’s major and minors is subject to the 
approval of the committee, the dean of the college, and the 
major professor. 

3. Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the candi- 
date must be regular class-room work. Candidates who are gradu- 
ates of this University may pursue one-half of the required 
work by correspondence, provided that their undergraduate 
records are satisfactory to the committee and to the dean of 
the college. 

4. A student may be admitted to graduate standing without 
becoming a candidate for a degree by permission of the com- 
mittee and the dean of the college. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE 
ARTS 


The Department of Fine Arts offers special courses, the com- 
pletion of which is attested by a diploma or a certificate. The 
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purpose of these courses is to give opportunity to persons who 
do not desire to become candidates for a degree, but wish to 
do special work in music, together with a small amount of work 
in courses of a general cultural nature, in preparation for 
teaching or as a basis for further study. 

Candidates for a certificate in piano or in voice must meet 
the residence and registration requirements and must complete 
satisfactorily the following course of study. 


First Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Theory of Music 111, 112, 113... a3 1 1 


1 1 
1 


1 1 1 


ae ee 
_ 


Theory of Music 114, 115, 116. 
Theory of Music 117, 118, 119. 
*Piano, Violin or Voice... 

Physical Education 111, 11 


Second Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Theory of Music 211, 212, ST 1 1 
Theory of Music 117, 118, ~ y 1 1 
*Piano, Violin or Voice.............. 
Physical Education 211, 212, 213 aad. 1 1 


*In instrumental and vocal music no definite number of hours can be 
stated; the applicant must show the attainment of sufficient knowledge, 
technique, and ability before a certificate will be granted. 


Candidates for a diploma in music must meet the entrance, 
residence, and registration requirements, and must complete 
satisfactorily the following courses of study. Students who 
receive this diploma must show evidence of four years of col- 
lege training in music. 


First Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER S?RING 

TERM TERM TERM 
English 141, 142, 143.. 4 4 4 
Foreign Language ... 3-5 3-5 3-5 
History or Economics. 3-5 3-5 3-5 
Theory of Music 111, 112, 113 aL 1 1 
Theory of Music 114, 115, 116.. Suu 1 1 
Theory of Music 117, 118, 119 1 1 1 
*Piano, Violin or VOI CO. eccssese 
Physical Education 111, 112, 113... 1 1 1 
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Second Year 


CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

English 542, 543, 544 uy A 4 4 
Foreign Language ........ 3-5 ae oe 


Theory of Music 211, ele 213 1 
*Piano, Violin or Voice............... ee 


Physical Education 211, 212, 213.. le 1 1 
17 17 17 


*In instrumental and vocal music no definite number of hours can be 
stated; the applicant must show the attainment of sufficient knowledge, 
technique, and ability before a diploma will be granted. In general, this 
will require from four to six years of study. In addition to the study of 
the major instrument the candidate will be required to spend at least one 
year in the study of some other instrument or of voice subject to the ap- 
proval of the head of the department. 
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DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


SYMBOLS 


The numbers of courses which are taken to remedy entrance 
deficiencies contain two digits only, the first of which shows the 
number of hours credit per week and the second distinguishes 
the course. 

The numbers of the regular college courses contain three 
digits; the first indicates the college year, the second digit, the 
number of hours credit per week; the third digit, the parti- 
cular course. 


These numbers are distributed as follows: 
101 to 199—Courses which are open to freshmen. 


201 to 299—Courses which are required of sophomores in one 
or more of the colleges, or elective for sophomores, 
juniors, or seniors. 


301 to 300—Courses which are required of juniors in one or 
more of the colleges, or elective for juniors and 
seniors. 


401 to 499—Courses which are required of seniors in one or more 
of the colleges, or elective for seniors. 


501 up —Open electives for sophomores, juniors and seniors. 


Courses with double or triple numbers, as English 131 (132) 
(133), run through two or three terms, respectively, and credit 
will not be allowed until the final term’s work is completed. 


Courses indicated by a star (*) may be elected by graduate 
students for credit towards an advanced degree. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of term credit hours allowed in each course is 
identical with the number of hours per week spent upon that 
course, except that in laboratory, shop or field work two to 
three hours will be considered equivalent to one hour of lecture 
or recitation, : 
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ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
Prorrssor Strauss, ASSISTANT Proressor HANCOCK 


Requirements for a Major in Latin or ancient languages, 
forty-five credit hours. Students who expect to teach Latin in 
secondary schools should complete courses 147, 148, 149 and 
at least nine hours of more advanced work. 

COURSES 
Latin 


No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
111 (112) (113) Latin and Greek 


Word-Roots in English........ t 
141 (142) (143) Cicero’s Speeches and Letters.. t 
144 (145) (146) Vergil’s Aeneid .... t 
147 Cicero's Essays .... 4 t 
148 Selections from Livy. 4 t 
14% Latin Comedy ...... 4 t 
53h. Cicero's Letters . 3 147-9 
532 uvenal and Martial. ahd 147-9 
533 liny’s Letters. .............. eae} 147-9 
$1 (512) (513) Advanced Latin Composition ye) 147-9 
534 (535) (536) Roman Poetry .........00. 9 531-3 
537 History of Roman Literature. 3 + 
538 Greek and Roman Mythology... | t 
Greek 
131 (132 Elementary Greek .. = None 
143 Xenophon .... 4 131-2 
$4t Homer . 4 143 
542 4 143 
. 8(or 4) ft 


543 (544) Greek Literature in Translation. 


tSee statement. 
LATIN 
111 (112) (113). Latin anp GREEK Worp-RootTs In ENGLISH. 
—This course requires no knowledge of the Greek language and 
but one year of Latin. Gives a working knowledge of the com- 
mon roots used in the formation of English words, both techni- 
cal and general. Designed especially for students of science 
who do not continue their Latin. One hour a week. 
ASSISTANT ProressorR HANCOCK. 


141 (142) (143). Cicero’s SPEECHES AND LetTERS.—Six 
speeches and selections from the letters; a review of forms and 
syntax; an introduction to the use of good English in transla- 
tion. For students who offer only two units in Latin for 
entrance. Four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PRoFEssorR HANCOCK. 
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144 (145) (146). Vercit’s AENEID.—Due attention will be 
given to forms, syntax, and prosody, but the chief aim will be 
to enable the student to arrive at an appreciation of the poem 
as literature. For students who offer three units in Latin for 
entrance. Four hours a week. 

PROFESSOR STRAUSS. 


147. Cicero’s Essays.—A study of the De Amicitia, with a 
thorough review of forms and syntax at the beginning of the 
course. 

148, Livy.—Selections from Livy, Books XXI-XXII. 

149. Latin Comepy.—The Phormio of Terence. 

These courses, in any order, are open to those who have had 
four units of Latin. Four hours a week. 

ProFEssoR STRAUSS 
ASSISTANT Proressor HANCOCK. 


531. Cicero.—Selections from the Letters. 
ProFEssor STRAUSS. 


532. JUVENAL AND MartIAL.—Juvenal’s Satires; Martial’s 
Epigrams. 
ASSISTANT Proressor HANCOCK. 


533. Priny.—Selections from the Letters. 
ASSISTANT Proressor HANCOCK. 


The incidental object of courses 531-533 is to acquaint the 
student with Roman public and private life. Three hours a week. 
511 (512) (513). ApvANceD Latin ComposITIon.—Transla- 
tion of English narrative and study of Latin idioms. This course 
is essential for students who are preparing to teach Latin. One 
hour a week. 
PROFESSOR STRAUSS. 


534 (535) (536). RomMAN Poerry.—Reading of selections 
from Roman poets. An attempt will be made to secure for the 
student a good general view of the whole field of Roman poetry. 
Three hours a week. 

PROFESSOR STRAUSS. 


537. History or Roman Literature.—Mackail’s Latin Litera- 
ture, supplemented by lectures and assigned reading in English 
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translations of the more important authors. Three hours a week. 
Proressor STRAUSS. 


538. GREEK AND RomMAN MytHoLocy; Its Use In ENGLISH 
LiterATURE.—A systematic literary study of the myths that under- 
lie all literature. Each student will follow a particular myth 
through English literature. Those having a knowledge of Latin 
will be given Latin sources to investigate. Three hours a week. 

PRoFessoR STRAUSS. 


Note—Courses 537 and 538 presuppose no knowledge of 
Latin. 
GREEK 


131 (132). ELemENTARY GrEEK.—Assuming on the part of 
of the student a fair knowledge of Latin grammar, the essen- 
tials of Greek form and syntax are given rapidly, with much 
illustrative reading and comparatively little drill. A course 
designed for students who offer no Greek for entrance and who 
wish to begin a study of the language. ‘Three hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssorR HANCOCK. 


143. XENOPHON.—Selections from Anabasis, Cyropedia, and 
Memorabilia; practical review of syntax, some prose composi- 
tion and sight reading. Four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor HANCOCK, 


541. Homer—Selections from the Iliad. Syntax, prosody, 
and dialect will be taught as incidental to the literary qualities 
of the poem. Four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor HANCOCK. 


542. Piato—The Apology and Crito; prose composition and 
sight reading. Four hours a week. 
PROFESSOR STRAUSS. 


543 (544). GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION.—The aim of 
this course is to give students of any literature a knowledge of 
the form and content of the literature that has influenced most 
widely all others. In the first quarter epic and lyric poetry will 
be studied; in the second, prose and drama. Lectures, class 
reading, collateral reading, and frequent tests. Four hours a 
week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor HANCOCK. 
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BIOLOGY 


Proressor Picket, AssistANT Proressor WELLS 


The botanical courses in addition to their cultural value all 
have a highly significant place in connection with the intensely 
practical problems of food production. Emphasis is laid through- 
out on the economic aspect of the material and data studied. 

Requirements for a Major in Botany, forty-five hours which 
must include courses 141 (142) (143), 251, 552, 242, and Plant 
Pathology 452. 

Requirements for a Major in Zoology, forty-five credit 
hours, to include courses 141 (142) (143), 144 (145) (146), 241 
(242) (243), 541 (542) (543), 552, 453, 551. Students prepar- 
ing to study medicine are advised to elect courses 141 (142) 
(143), 144 (145) (146), 551, 541 (542) (543), 552, 453, and 241 
(242) (243). Students who expect to teach zoology in secondary 
schools should take courses 141 (142) (143), 144 (145) (146), 
241 (242) (243), and 533. 


COURSES 
Botany 
No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
141 Elementary Botany .. 4. None — 
142 Elementary Botany -4 None 
143 Elementary Botany .. .4 None 
"251 Advanced Morphology ....5 141, 142, 143 
551 Plant Microtechnique 5 141, 142, 143 
*552 Systematic Botany .. 5 141, 142 
242 Plant Physiology . 141, 142, 143 
341 Genetics . 4 141, 142, 143 
*553 Cytology : 5 141, 142, 143 
Zoology 
141 (142) (143) General Biology. ............. 12 None 
151 General Bacteriology ...... 5 141 (142) (143), 
Chem. 141 (142) (143) 
144 (145) (146) General Zoology one 
*552 Animal Histology .... 5 141 (142) (143), 
144 (145) (146) 
"453 Embryology wo... cscs 5 141 (142) (143), 
144 (145) (146) 
*541 (542) (543) Comparative Anatomy ....12 141 (142) (143), 
144 (145) (146) 
241 (242) (243) Physiology -........ .. None 
331 eneral Hygiene .. None 
532 Theoretical Biolog None 
533 The Teaching of Zoology 3 141 (142) (143), 144 (145) 
(146), 241 (242) (243) 
311 (312) (313) Zoological Seminar .......... 1 None 


*See page 72. 
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BOTANY 


141. Etementary Botany, NATURE OF THE HIGHER PLANT 
(SreERMATOPHYTE).—A course dealing with the fundamental mor- 
phological and physiological facts pertaining to the flowering 
plant (Angiosperm). A basis is laid for interpeting the nature of 
the crop plant. Required of all Agricultural students; elective 
for Arts students. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
practice four hours a week. Fall term. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor WELLS. 


142. ELemMenTARY Botany. Lower PLants (THALLOPHYTES). 
—A course presenting the life histories of the lower plants 
(Thallophytes) from the standpoint of evolution. Especial em- 
phasis is laid on the disease producing fungi. Required of all 
Agricultural students; elective for Arts students. Lectures and 
recitations two hours, laboratory practice four hours a week. 
Winter term. 

ASSISTANT ProFESSOR WELLS. 


143. ELEMENTARY Botany. EvoLtution or LAND PLANTS.—A 
course presenting the probable evolution of the green land plants 
as indicated by a comparative morphological study of the types. 
The plant life in the vicinity of Fayetteville is exceptionally satis- 
factory as a source of illustrative material. The student is 
urged to accompany the Saturday Field Excursion party; this, 
however is not required. Required of all Agricultural students; 
elective for Arts students. Lectures and recitations two hours, 
laboratory practice four hours a week. Spring term. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WELLS. 


251. ApvANCED MorpHOoLoGy oF PTERIDOPHYTES AND SPERMA- 
TOPHYTES.—This course offers the advanced student an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with the details of the morphology of 
the higher plants. Emphasis is laid throughout on the evolution 
of the groups as discovered through comparative morphological 
data. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory practice 
six hours a week. Fall term. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor WELLS. 
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551. PrLant MiucroTECHNIQUE.—Practice in the various 
methods of preparing plant material for microscopic examination. 
Laboratory practice six to ten hours a week. Winter term. 

AssISTANT ProFessor WELLS. 


552. Systematic Borany.—The identification and classifica- 
tion of cultivated and wild plants in the vicinity of Fayetteville. 
Correlation of the plant groups from an evolutionary stand- 
point is also attempted. Attention might be called to the fact 
that the Ozark region is an exceptionally fine one for a course of 
this character. Lecture one hour, laboratory practice eight 
hours a week. Spring term. All of Saturday should be reserved 
for field excursions. 

AssISTANT ProFessor WELLS. 


242. PLANT Puysiotocy.—In this course the student performs 
a series of experiments on plants which are designed to make 
clear to him in both a qualitative and quantitative sense the 
salient functions. Laboratory practice eight hours a week. Fall 
term. 
ASSISTANT Proressor WELLS. 


341. Genetics.—The presentation of the facts of inheritance 
and the theories dealing with these facts. Attention is also given 
to the hypotheses concerned with the problems of evolution. 
This course is required of all junior Agricultural students; 
elective for Arts students. Lectures and recitations three hours, 
laboratory practice two hours a week. Winter term. 

ASSISTANT ProFressor WELLS. 


553. Cytotocy.—A course presenting the facts concerning 
the cell and the behavior of its component parts during division. 
The theories attempting to correlate the facts of Mendelian in- 
heritance with cell conditions, are also presented. Lectures and 
recitations two hours, laboratory practice six hours a week. 
Spring term. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor WELLS. 


ZOOLOGY 


141 (142) (143). GeneRAL Bio.ocy.—An introduction to the 
field of biological science with a study of structure, functions, be- 
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havior, and life history of organisms from the plant and the 
animal kingdom. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
practice four hours a week. 

Proressor PICKEL. 


551. GENERAL BactertoLocy.—A study of the structure, 
growth and classification of bacteria, contamination of drinking 
water, bacteria in air, soil and milk, pathogenic forms and their 
relation to disease. Lectures and recitations two hours, labora- 
tory practice six hours a week. 

Proressor PICKEL. 


144 (145) (146). GENERAL ZooLocy.—A general course treat- 
ing of the fundamental facts of zoological science and the laws 
of development, heredity, variation, and correlation. Field work 
on local fauna. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
practice and field work four hours a week. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL. 


541 (542) (543). ComMPaRATIVE ANATOMY OF VETEBRATES.—An 
advanced study of the structure and classification of vertebrates. 
Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory practice four 
hours a week. 


ProFESssoR PICKEL. 


552. ANIMAL Histotocy.—Instruction in histological methods 
of technique. Human tissue is used where possible. Designed 
primarily for students who expect to study medicine. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory practice six hours a week. 

Proressor PICKEL. 


453. EmpryoLocy.—Study of vertebrate embryology with re- 
gard to organogeny in the chick, pig, and man. Lectures and reci- 
tations two hours, laboratory practice six hours a week. 

ProFEssorR PICKEL. 


241 (242) (243). PuHysiotocy.—A study of the physiology 
and hygiene of the human body. A knowledge of elementary 
physiology is required. Lectures and recitations two hours, lab- 
oratory practice four hours a week. 

PROFESSOR PICKEL. 
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331. GENERAL Hyciene.—A treatment of personal and public 
hygiene from a general rather than a technical standpoint. Lec- 
tures and assigned readings three hours a week. 

Proressor PICKEL. 


532. THEORETICAL Brotocy—A study of variation, selection, 
evolution, heredity, and some of the broader and general 
problems of biology. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week, 

Proressor PICKEL. 


533. Tue TEACHING or Zootocy.—A study of the selection of 
courses, methods of instruction, collecting and preserving labora- 
tory material, laboratory equipment and management, and a 
comparison of text books. Designed for prospective high school 
teachers. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor PICKEL. 


311 (312) (313). ZooLocrcAL SEMINAR.—Discussion of articles 
in zoological magazines. One hour. 
Proressor PICKEL. 


CHEMISTRY 


Proressor Hate, *AssociAte Proressor Morrow, Mr. TRIMBLE, 
Mr. Humpureys, Mrs. WELLS. 


The courses in chemistry are planned to meet the needs of 
students who (1) wish the science for its cultural value, (2) 
need it as a foundation for work in other sciences, (3) are major- 
ing in chemistry or studying chemical engineering. 

Requirements for a Major in Chemistry, forty-five term hours, 
which should include courses 141, (142) (143), 251, 255, 354, and 
(355). 

The department of chemistry offers a special course leading 
to the degree Bachelor of Science in Chemistry (see page 68.), 
which may be pursued as a preparation for the study of medi- 
cine, or for technical work in chemistry, or as a basis for 


*Absent on leave. 
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graduate study in chemistry. In conjunction with the College of 
Engineering, there is also offered a course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Chemical Engineering. 


SS 
COURSES 

No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
a (142) (143) General Chemistry .................. 12 None 

Elementary Organic Chemistry 4 143 
si, 241, 231 Qualitative Analysis .............- 5,4,or3 143 
232 Advanced Qualitative Analysis 251 or 241 
254, 244, 234 Quantitative Analysis —......... 5,4 251 or 241 
255 Advanced Quantitative A 254 
247 Food Analysis .... 251 or 241 
354 (355) Organic Chemistr 251 or 241 
359 Industrial Chemistry 5 254, 354 
"451 (452) Physical Chemistry . 0 255 Physics 143 
*434 History of Chemistry... 3 255, 355 
*435 (436) Advanced Inorganic Ch ry 6 255, 355 
*457 Advanced Organic Chemistry. 5355 
*458 Advanced Organic Chemistry.. 5 457 
521 American Chemistry es 2 143 
532 5) ctrum Analysis .. 3 251 or 241 
533 Metallurgy 3 251 or 241 
631-639 Special Methods in Quantita- 

tive Analysis including Sani- 

tary Water Analysis, Electro 

Analysis, Ultimate Organic 

Analysis, Coal and Coke 

Analysis, Analysis of Road 

Materials, etc. Gas Analysis.. + 251 or 241 
*831 Rescarci t 
806 + 


tSee statement. 
*See page 72. 


141 (142) (143). GeNeERAL CureEMiIsTRY.—An_ elementary 
course with a two-fold object: First, to give to the student a 
thorough general knowledge of the principles of chemistry; 
second, to make chemistry a subject of interest and value, touch- 
ing closely everyday life. Lectures, demonstrations and recita- 
tions three hours, laboratory practice three hours a week. 

Proressor Hate, Mr. HumpHReEYs, Mrs. WELLS. 


242. ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—An _ intreductory 
course, designed especially for students in Home Economics and 
in the College of Agriculture. Lectures and recitations three 
hours, laboratory practice three hours a week. 

Mr. HuMPHREYS. 
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251. Quavitative ANALysiIs.—A practical course in qualita- 
tive analysis with lectures dealing with the theories involved. 
Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory practice nine hours 
a week. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 


241. QuaALITATIVe ANALysIS.—A similar course with lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory practice six hours a week. 
Mr. TRIMBLE, 


231. Quaitative ANALysis.—A shorter course with one hour 
lecture and recitation, laboratory practice six hours a week. 
Students in chemistry majors or in chemical engineering take 
251. 
Mr. TRIMBLE, 


232. ADVANCED QUALITATIVE ANALysIS.—A continuation of 
251 with lecture and recitation one hour, laboratory practice six 
hours a week. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 


254. Quantitative ANALysis.—Lectures on the theory and 
practice of the subject, the more important methods of gravime- 
tric and volumetric analysis being studied. Lectures and recita- 
tions two hours, laboratory practice nine hours a week. 

Mr. TRIMBLE, 


244. QUANTITATIVE ANALysis.—A similar course with lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory practice six hours a week. 
Mr. TRIMBLE, 


234. QuantiTAtive ANALysis.—A shorter course with lec- 
ture and recitation one hour, laboratory practice six hours a 
week. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 


255. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIS.—A continuation of 
254 with similar hours. 
Mr. TRIMBLE. 


247. Foon ANALysis.—A study of the general methods of 
quantitative analysis with special reference to foods, arranged 
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for students in home economics. Lectures and recitations two 
hours, laboratory practice six hours a week. 
Proressor Harr, Mr. HuMPHREYS. 


354 (355). OrGanic CHemistry.—A thorough study of the 
fundamental principles of organic chemistry with laboratory 
work illustrating these. Lectures and recitations three hours 
laboratory practice six hours a week. 

AssociaTE Professor Morrow. 


359. InpustRIAL CHEMISTRY.—A study of the practical appli- 
cation of chemistry to industry, special attention being given to 
actual or possible manufacturing establishments in this state. 

One or more inspection trips will be taken. Lectures and 
recitations five hours a week. 

Proressor Hate, 


451 (452). PuysicAL CHEmMiIstTry.—A study of the general 
principles of natural science with especial reference to the 
principles, theories and generalizations of chemistry. The 
method of attacking a problem, the apparatus used, and a study 
of certain fundamental principles are covered in the laboratory 
work. Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory practice 
six hours a week. 

Mr. TRIMBLE, 


434. History or CHEMISTRY.—A careful study of the devel- 
opment of chemistry, intended to furnish a helpful basis for the 
present day science. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor HALe. 


457. ApvANCED OrGANIC CHEMISTRY.—A more thorough study 
for advanced students. Organic preparations are made in the 
laboratory. Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory 
practice six hours a week. 

Associate Proressor Morrow. 


458. ApvANCepD OrGANIc CHEMISTRY.—A continuation of 457. 
Lectures and recitations three hours, laboratory practice six 
hours a week. 

ASSOCIATE Proressor Morrow. 
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521. AMERICAN CHEMIsTRY.—A study of the fundamental im- 
portance of chemistry in our modern life and of the real con- 
tribution the United States has made and is making to it. A 
non-technical course, intended to be of general cultural value. 
Lectures and recitations two hours a week. 

Proressor HALe. 


532. SpecrruM ANALysis.—A study of the principles of spec- 
troscopy with practical applications in the laboratory. Lectures 
and recitations two hours, laboratory practice three hours a week. 

Mr. HumpHreys. 


533. Metatturcy.—A practical course in this subject with 
lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory practice three 
hours a week. 

Mr. TRIMBLE, 


631-639. SpEcIAL METHODS IN QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS.—This 
course includes Sanitary Water Analysis, Electro-analysis, Ulti- 
mate Organic Analysis, Coal and Coke Analysis, Analysis of 
Road Materials, Gas Analysis, Analysis of Certain Rocks, etc. 
Chiefly laboratory practice, nine hours a week including confer- 
ences. The amount of credit is to be arranged with the indivi- 
dual student before he registers for the course. 

Proressor Hate, Mr. TRIMBLE, 


831. ResearcH.—Problems in research will be given to 
graduates or others who are considered capable of successfully 
attacking them. Credit will vary in accordance with the amount 
of work done, 

Proressor Hate, 


806. JourNAL Meetincs.—Members of the faculty, graduates 
and advanced students will meet at certain times for the discus- 
sion of articles in the current chemical literature. No credit for 
this course. 

Proressor HAte. 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR STEWART, ASSISTANT Proressor Foreman, Mr. WATTS. 


This department offers instruction in economic principles in 
relation to individuals, particular businesses and the public wel- 
fare. 

Requirements for a Major in Economics, forty-five credit 
hours, including courses 540, 541, 520, 521, 641, and 642, or 
their equivalent. Students in the College of Education prepar- 
ing to teach commercial subjects may complete a major in this 
department with courses 540, 541, 520, 521, 549, 630, 631, 632, 633, 
835, 935 and three hours of elective. 


COURSES 

No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
540 Principles of Economics. .4 None 
541 Principles of Economics, concluded -4 540 
542 Transportation 222.55. ae .4 None 
520 Business Organization and Management............2 None 
521 Business Organization and Management, concl. 2 520 
543 Money and the Price System............---:seseessesss+ 4 540, 541 or 520,521 
544 Capital and Credit Institutions . 4 540, 541 or 520,521 
545 Business Statistics ... -4 540, 541 
*530 Labor Organization a .3 540, 541 
547 Principles of Sociology .4 one 
548 Problems in Social Bet .4 None 
531 Insurance .... .3 540,541 
522 Domestic Co - 2  S207521 
523 Foreign Commerce ..... ~2 520; 521 
546 Banking Principles an -4 544 
W532 SoGiplisuns <ssavtsskeccecsae i totes .3 540, 541 
533 Government Regulation of Industry. wa e0nael 
430 Principles of Agricultural Economics = Yon 
*431 Agricultural Selling and Buying.... .3 431 or 540, 541 
*432 Rural Institutions and Welfare... 3 one 
549 Business Finance and Investments. -4 520, 521 
GAO Ptablic: Weiriamce ecacireevcnecscseverasneovsess -4 540, 541 
*641 Economic History of the United States 4 540, 541 
*642 Current Economic Problems.. -4 540,541 
740 (741) Business Law................ -8 None 
433 Business Law (Engineers only) .3 None 
730 (731) Elementary Accounting... .6 None 
732 (733) Advanced Accounting.. 6) 780731 
734 Auditing a 3 732, 733 
440 Farm Accounting ~. .4 None 
+340 Elementary Economics 4 Ff 
+130 (131) Shorthand ........ -2 None 

. 0 None 


+132 (133) Typewriting .... 


tSee statement. 

*See page 72. 

Note—Freshmen whose high school preparation has been good may 
be admitted to courses numbered 520 and upward upon consent of the head 
of the department. 
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540. Principtes or Economics,—The fundamentals of econo- 
mic science and a preliminary survey of economic relations as 
organized by private interests and public agencies. Recitation 
and class discussion four hours a week. 

PROFESSOR STEWART, 
ASSISTANT ProFESSOR FoREMAN. 


541. Princretes or Economics.—A continuation of course 
540. 
Proressor STEWART, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FOREMAN. 


542. TRANSPORTATION.—A course dealing with transportation 
facilities as determinants of market situations; the economics of 
the good roads movement, and the cost and service of inland 
waterways and steam and electric railways; ocean ports and 
carriers. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor ForEMAN, 


520. Business ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.—Individual 
proprietorship, partnership and cooperation; the process of or- 
ganizing a business; the economic reasons for growth of trusts 
and other types of big business organizations. Lectures and 
recitations two hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor ForREMAN. 


521. Business OrGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.—Organiza- 
tion for operation and the reaction of forms of organization on 
efficiency; gradation and interrelation of divisions and depart- 
ments; departmental responsibility and authority; scientific man- 
agement as a factor in operating efficiency. Lectures and recita- 
tions two hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor ForEMAN. 


543. MoNEY AND THE Price System.—A study of the relation 
of value to price; the price-making process, barter and the evolu- 
tion of money; development of the system of metallic and paper 
currency now in use in the United States; pecuniary organiza- 
tion and the business cycle. Lectures and recitations four hours 
a week. 

Proressor STEWART. 
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544. CAPITAL AND Its INstITUTIONS.—A study of the function 
of capital goods in the productive process; capital accumulation 
and the rate of interest; banks, security brokers, and other agen- 
cies for the mobilization of capital; the nature and functions of 
credit. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ProFEssoR STEWART. 


545. Business Statistics.—Sources of statistical data; pur- 
poses of statistics; preparation of schedules; analysis of returns; 
methods of computing averages and index numbers; construc- 
tion and use of freqeuency tables; graphic methods and their 
uses; limitations of statistics; application of statistical methods 
to current problems. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

Proressor STEWART. 


530. Laror ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION—Origin and de- 
velopment of labor organizations, strikes and boycotts, arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, and government control; the problem of woman 
and child labor, profit-sharing and co-operation, and the mini- 
mum wage; unemployment and the insecurity of the worker’s 
position. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor ForEMAN. 


547. ELementary Sociotocy.—A study of the antiquity of 
man; folk-ways and primitive customs; the origin of modern in- 
stitutions; classification of social activities; social control of 
individual conduct; and the various theories of social progress. 
Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProrEssor ForREMAN. 


548. PropitemMs in SociaL BETTERMENT.—An examination into 
the nature, causes, and treatment of selected social problems, 
crime, pauperism, mental defect, intemperance, and juvenile delin- 
quency, discussed in the light of modern sociological theory. 
Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FoREMAN. 


531. INsuRANCE.—A course dealing with the economic func- 
tions of insurance, types of life policies, methods of rate-making, 
agency and investment; fire and other forms of property insur- 
ance; the problem of government regulation; social insurance. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Mr. Watts. 
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522. Domestic CoMMERCE.—The economic conditions which 
lead to the development of domestic trade; wholesale and retail 
trade organizations; markets, fairs, auctions, stock and produce 
exchanges; department, mail-order, and cooperative stores; 
commercial travelers; commercial competition; modern advertis- 
ing; mercantile credit. Special attention is given to Arkansas 
products and their handling. Lectures and recitations two hours 
a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor ForREMAN. 


523. ForreiGn Commerce.—Historic trade routes and centers; 
tariffs and trade policies; exporting and importing; ocean 
transportation; line and charter traffic; institutions for pro- 
moting export trade; the consular service; entry of goods; the 
work of the custom house. Special attention is given to trade 
opportunities in countries opened to American trade by war and 
post-bellum developments. Lectures and recitations two hours 
a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor ForEMAN, 


540. BANKING PRINCIPLES AND Practices.—A study of na- 
tional banks and the Federal Reserve system; state banking sys- 
tems (with special reference to Arkansas); trust companies 
and private bankers; a practical study of organization and 
operation. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ProFrEssor STEWART, 


532. SocrArism.—A study of the historical background of so- 
cialism, the work of Marx, and various modern schools of 
socialistic thought; character and scope of the present socialistic 
movement; socialism, as a criticism of classical political economy 
and existing institutions; socialism, as a theory of social evolu- 
tion and as a program of social reform. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Professor ForEMAN. 


533. GovERNMENT REGULATION oF INDUSTRIES.—A study of the 
mediaeval industrial policy; the problem created by the growth 
of large incorporated business; pools, trusts, holding companies, 
gentlemen’s agreements; the Sherman Act and subsequent state 
and federal legislation; government regulation of railways; the 
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Federal Trade Commission and the enlargement of the field of 
state control. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 
ASSISTANT ProrEssoR FoREMAN. 


430. PRINCIPLES oF AGRICULTURAL Economics.—A course 
dealing with the principles of economics as applied to the con- 
crete problems of rural life; economic organization of the busi- 
ness of farming; the problem of distribution as touching rents 
and values of farm lands, farm labor and wages, rates of in- 
terest and profits in agriculture. A course designed for all per- 
sons identified with rural communities, teachers, merchants, 
bankers, as well as those who expect to engage directly in 
farming. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor STEWART. 


431. AGRICULTURAL SELLING AND Buyinc.—A course dealing 
with the practical problems of marketing, credits, labor hiring, 
purchase of land and supplies. Special attention is given to 
co-operative enterprise. Lectures and recitations three hours 
a week. 

Proressor STEWART. 


432. Rurat INstituTIoONS AND WELFARE.—A course dealing 
with the problems of farm and village life in the light of econo- 
mic science. The community features of rural life designed to 
give the economic, educational and ethical accumulations of 
rural civilization permanent form are studied intensively. A 
practical training course for farmers and for other prospective 
leaders in rural school, church and other community activities 
for rural development. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. 

ProFessoR STEWART. 


549. Business FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS.—A course dealing 
with organization of the corporation; the problem of proper 
capitalization; the financial plan, sale of securities, management 
of corporate income, receivership and reorganization; the in- 
vestor’s problem of ascertaining the earning power and value 
of bonds and stocks; suitability of various securities to differ- 
ent investment needs. Lectures and recitations four hours a 
week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssoR FoREMAN. 
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640. Pusiic Finance.—The growth of public expenditures; 
purpose and methods of budget-making; sources of public rev- 
enue, systems of collection and administration. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the problems of state and local taxation. 
Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor FoREMAN. 


641. Economic History or THE Unitep States.—A critical 
study of the events of our history in the light of economic prin- 
ciples; the trend of past industrial development and the source of 
present conflicts. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

Proressor STEWART, 


642. CurrRENT Economic Prostems.—Using course 641 as a 
foundation, an attempt is made to analyze our present-day prob- 
lems and to get down to the essential issues upon which modern 
industrial society divides. The significance of property rights, 
separation of economic classes, social control of industry, and 
the goal of economic effort are the main topics dealt with. Lec- 
tures and recitations four hours a week. 

Proressor STEWART. 


740 (741). Bustness LAaw.—A study of the application of 
those phases of the law that govern business transactions, such 
as contracts, agency, negotiable instruments, bailments, insur- 
ance, corporation and the transfer of real and personal property. 
Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

Mr. Watts. 


433. Business Law.—For senior students in Engineering 
only. A condensation of course 740, 741. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a week. 

Mr. Warts. 


730 (731). ELemMentary AccountTING.—The theory and prac- 
tice of double-entry bookkeeping illustrating the uses of the fun- 
damental books, the interpretation and classification of accounts, 
preparation and analysis of statements. Class and laboratory 
work three hours a week. 

Mr. Watts. 
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732 (733). Avvancen AccountTING.—Partnership and corpor- 
ation accounts, treatment of goodwill, depreciation, profits, re- 
serves; functions of the financial statement; statement of affairs, 
and realization and liquidation accounts. Class and laboratory 
work three hours a week. 

Mr. WATTs. 


440. Farm Accountinc.—Principles of accounting and 
cost finding applied to farming operations and its relation to 
farm management. Class work and written problems four hours 
a week. 

Mr. Watts. 


734. Aupitinc—Purpose and value of an audit; types of 
audits; method of making the detailed audit. Four hours a week. 
Mr. Warts. 


340. ELementTArRY Economics.—A brief course for junior and 
senior students pursuing Smith-Hughes curriculums. Lectures 
and recitations four hours a week. (Given in alternate years; 
not given in 1919-1920.) 

f130 (131). SHortHAND.—Theory and practice of Gregg 
shorthand supplemented by speed study and practice. Three 
hours a week, for two terms. One hour credit per term. 

Mr. Watts. 


7132 (133). Typewritinc.—Mastery of the keyboard and 
time-saving devices of the standard typewriter by the touch 
system; care of the machine; speed practice and speed tests. One 
hour registration for each three hours practice, a week. No 
credit. 

Mr. WaATTs. 


7These courses are designed to help regular students of the 
University who may be called upon to teach or practice these 
arts incidentally to other teaching or business work. Students 
wishing to enroll only in shorthand, typewriting, and elementary 
accounting are advised to attend some institution specializing in 
non-university business training. 


The College of Education grants credit for work in these 
courses to correspond to the registration hours provided the 
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student meets an objective standard of performance set by the 
instructor at the end of the term. 

Registration hours in course 132 (133) may be reduced to two 
upon consent of the instructor. 


ENGLISH 


PROFESSOR JONES, Proressor JorDAN, ASSISTANT Professor WIL- 
LIAMS, ASSISTANT Proressor Hotcomse, Miss Davis, 
Mr. Rapper, Miss LAnigr, Miss Dickey 


The aim of the courses in the department of English is (1) 
to train students to write English clearly and correctly, amd (2) 
to teach them to understand and to appreciate the best in litera- 
ture. Every course in composition, therefore, is accompanied by a 
considerable amount of required readings, and every course in 
literature requires a certain amount of written criticism. 

Requirements for a Major in English, fifty-four term hours, 
including courses 141 (142) (143), Lor 131 (132) (133)], 542 
(543) [or 144 (145) (146) ], 531 (532) or 547 or Public Speaking 
533 (534), and two from the following three: 641 (642), 643, 644 
(645). Students who expect to teach English in the secondary 
schools should complete at least forty-five term hours in English, 
with some credits in literature and some in language. Course 
745 should be included. 


COURSES 
English 
No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
$131 (132) (133) Rhetoric and Composition............ t 
141 (142) (143) Rhetoric and Composition.. ak, t 
144 (145) (146) Composition and Literature <7 t 


231 (232) (233) English Composition ... 
331 (332) (333) English Composition ... 
531 (532) Advanced Composition -. 


141-3 or 144-6 
141-3 or 144-6 


BoPpetreDQoonwnv 


542 (543) English Literature in Ou 141-3 

544 American Literature 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
545 English Prose Fiction 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
546 Lyric Poetry ... 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
547 The Short Sto 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
"548 Eighteenth Century 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
*549 Romantic Poets 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
"641 (642) Chaucer + 

*643 Anglo-Saxon 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
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*644 (645) Shakespeare Sees 8 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
*646 ae Elizabethan Drama. 4 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
647 Tennyson and Browning . 4 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
721 (722) (723) Literature of the Bible... . 6 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
*731 (732) Contemporary Dramatist . 6 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
741 Milton (a522eo ee seers . 4 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
*742 Nineteenth Century Essayists....4 141-3, 542-3 (or 144-6) 
*743 Literary Criticism .............. aaah 

*744 Comparative Literature ane 

745 The Teaching of English. 4 f¢ 


Public Speaking 


533 (534) Argumentation 6 141-3 or 144-6 

535 Public Speaking ... . 3 141-3 or 144-6 

$41 Intercollegiate Debate ~. t 
Journalism 

101 (102) (103) The American Newspapet............ 0 


t 
141-3 or 144-6 
141-3 and 537-9 


537 (538) (539) Newspaper Writing ... 
$21 ($22) (533) Newspaper Editing 


tSee statement. 

&Course 131 (132) (133) may be substituted for 141 (142) (143) as a 
prerequisite for advanced courses in English. 

*See page 72. 


131 (132) (133). R#eEtTorIcC AND Composition.—Recitations, 
themes, conferences, and required reading three hours a week. 
The student is given some practice in argumentation, description, 
and narration, but the chief drill is in expository writing. Re- 
quired of all freshmen in the Colleges of Agriculture and Educa- 
tion, who present at least three units in English for entrance. 

ProFessors JoNES AND JORDAN, 
ASSISTANT Proressors WILLIAMS AND HoLcoMBE, 
Misses Davis AND LANIER. 


I4t (142) (143). Ruetoric AND Composition.—This course 
differs from the preceding course during the last term, when the 
student will be given an intensive drill in various forms of writ- 
ing in use at the present time. Lectures and recitations, four 
hours a week. Required of all freshmen in the Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences and Engineering, who present at least three units in 
English for entrance, except those who are admitted to English 
I44-6. 

ProFEssoR JONES AN® JORDAN, 
ASSISTANT Proressors WILLIAMS AND Hotcomse, 
Misses Dayis AND LANIER. 
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144 (145) (146). Composition AND LiTERATURE.—This course 
corresponds, in part, to English 141-3 and is intended for those 
students who have had four years of English in the high school 
and who have shown marked proficiency in the subject. No 
student is admitted to this course without the consent of the in- 
structor. About half of the time is devoted to a study of expo- 
sition and argumentation and the rest of the time to a study of 
various types of literature. Lectures, recitations, themes, and 
assigned readings, four hours a week, three terms. 

Proressor JONES. 


231 (232) (233). ENGLisH ComposiTIon.—This course is re- 
quired of all students in the College of Arts and Sciences who do 
not make a grade higher than “D” in Freshman English. It con- 
sists largely of practice in writing and intensive drill in correct 
usage of spoken and written English. 


331 (332) (333). ENnctisH Comrosition.—A course in techni- 
cal writing, with some study of scientific and technical articles of 
various kinds. This course is open only to students in the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Engineering who have credit for 
English 141-3 or its equivalent. Lectures, recitations, and themes, 
three hours a week throughout the year. 

ProFESSOR JONES. 


531 (532). ApvaNcep Composition.—The purpose of this 
course is to teach the principles of exposition and to develop 
the ability to write clear and vigorous prose. Themes, assigned 
readings, and conferences, three hours a week, two terms. 

ASSISTANT Proressor HoLtcomBe, 


542 (543). EnciisH Lirrrature iN Outiine.—A study of 
the life and the literature of the English people from Anglo- 
Saxon times to the close of the nineteenth century. Lec- 
tures, study of the works of representative authors, reports, and 
critical essays. Four hours a week, two terms. 

Proressors JONES AND JORDAN, 
ASSISTANT Proressor WILLIAMS. 


544. AMERICAN LitrERATURE.—Considerable stress is laid on 
Colonial and Revolutionary literature with readings and reports 
on interesting material that the student has difficulty in finding 
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for himself. A study is then made of Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Poe, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Whitman, followed by a consideration of the 
minor poets of the South. Lectures and recitations, four hours 
a week, one term. 

ASSISTANT Proressor HoLcoMBe. 


545. ENctisH Prose Ficrion.—The course involves a study 
of various types of prose fiction, the personalities of the writers, 
and the characteristics of their works. Scott, Jane Austen, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Charlotte Bronte, 
Reade, and Hardy are some of the authors studied. Lectures, 
readings, and critical reports, four hours a week, fall term. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WILLIAMS, 


546. Lyric Poetry.—A study of the greatest examples of 
lyric poetry, not only in English but in other literatures, where- 
ever adequate translations are available. Lectures and recita- 
tions, four hours a week, one term. (Not offered in 1919-1920). 

ProrEssoR. ————- 


547. THE SHort Story.—The work of this course consists 
partly in copious reading and criticism of short stories, and partly 
in story writing. The purpose of the course is to give the 
student a sound critical knowledge of the modern short story, 
and to offer practical training in the writing of fiction to those 
who have the necessary ability. Lectures and recitations, four 
hours a week, spring term. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


548. E1GHTEENTH CENTURY LiITERATURE.—Primarily a study 
of the prose and poetry of the Classical period, with an attempt 
to outline the principles of Classicism. Some attention is given 
to the beginnings of Romanticism, as shown in the work of such 
writers as Thomson, Collins, Gray, Cowper, Chatterton, Mac- 
pherson, Burns, and Blake. A brief treatment of the rise of 
literary types, such as the periodical essay and the novel. Lectures 
and recitations, four hours a week, one term. 

ProFEsSOR JORDAN. 


549. British RoMANTIC PoETs oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—This course deals principally with the poetry of Wordsworth, 
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Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Through the work 
of these men is traced the development of English Romantic 
poetry, as related to the life and thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Lectures and recitations, four hours a week, fall term. 
PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


641 (642). CHAucER—A study of Chaucer’s language and 
literary style for the purpose of comprehending his genius as a 
poet. Students must have the consent of the instructor before 
electing this course. Lectures and recitations, four hours a 
week, fall and winter terms. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


643. AncLto-SAxon.—The purpose of this course is to give 
students a knowledge of the earliest form of English. Constant 
comparison of modern English with Anglo-Saxon is made. 
Lectures and recitations, four hours a week, one term. 

PROFESSOR JONES. 


644 (645). SHAKESPEARE,—A critical study of six plays. 
Lectures and recitations, four hours a week, fall and winter 
terms. 

ASSISTANT Proressor WILLIAMS. 


646. Tue Drama In ENGLAND From 1580 To 1642.—While 
the course deals chiefly with Lyly, Greene, Kyd, Peele, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Dekker, Marston, Heywood, Chapman, 
Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Ford, Massinger, 
and Shirley, from a dramatic and a literary point of view, a 
historical background will be given by lectures on the pre-Eliza- 
bethan drama as an introduction to the course proper. Lectures, 
readings, and reports, four hours a week, spring term. 

ASSISTANT Professor WILLIAMS. 


647. TENNYSON AND BrowNinG.—Emphasis is placed, in this 
course, upon the art and thought of Tennyson and Browning, in 
their relation to modern life. Lectures and recitations, four 
hours a week, one term, 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


721 (722) (723). LiterRATuRE oF THE Biste.—A literary study 
of the Bible. The first two terms are devoted to the Old Testa- 
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ment and the third term to the New Testament. Lectures, reci- 
tations, and parallel readings. Three hours a week, with six 
term-hours’ credit for the year. 

Miss Dickey. 


731 (732). Tue Contemporary DramMa.—A study of recent 
plays in Europe and America from the literary, dramatic, and 
social points of view, with discussion and iliustration of dramatic 
principles. Some of the dramatists to whom particular atten- 
tion is given are Ibsen, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Rostand, 
Maeterlinck, Pinero, Jones, Galsworthy, Thomas, Fitch, and 
Moody. Lectures, reading and dramatic criticism, three hours 
a week, winter and spring terms. 

ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR WILLIAMS. 


741. Mitton.—An intensive study of the poetry of Milton, 
with some consideration of his prose. Lectures and recitations, 
four hours a week, one term. (Not offered in 1919-1920). 


742. Essays or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Attention is 
given chiefly to Lamb, DeQuincey, Macaulay, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Newman, and Arnold, Lectures, readings, and reports, four 
hours a week, spring term. 

PROFESSOR JONES, 
ASSISTANT Proressor HoLcoMBe, 


743. Lirerary Criticism.—The aim of this course is to pre- 
sent the more generally accepted principles of literary criticism 
and to apply them to the chief types of literature, such as the 
drama, the essay, prose fiction, and poetry. Students must 
have the consent of the instructor before electing this course. 
Lectures and recitations, four hours a week, one term. 

PROFESSOR JONES. 


744. CoMPARATIVE LirERATURE.—A general survey of some of 
the more important works of Continental writers and of literary 
tendencies since the Renaissance, with stress upon such as have 
been influential in England. A number of masterpieces, either 
individually important or representing great movements in litera- 
ture, will be read in translation. Students must have the consent 
of the instructor before electing this course. Four hours a week, 
one term. PROFESSOR JONES. 
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745. Tur TEACHING or EnGLisH.—This course presents the 
aims, methods, and organization of English in the high school. 
It includes practice in the correction of themes, a study of some 
of the classics used for high school reading, and a rapid review 
of some parts of grammar and rhetoric. Students must have 
the consent of the instructor before electing this course. Four 
hours a week, one term, 

Proressor JONES. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


533 (534). ARGUMENTATION.—The aim of the course is two- 
fold: to teach the principles of argumentation and of sound rea- 
soning power; and to afford practice in the application of these 
principles in frequent discussions and debates. Lectures, recita- 
tions, readings, and class exercises, three hours a week, fall and 
winter terms. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN, 


535. Pupiic Sprakinc—The work of this course includes 
lecture and text-book work upon the principles of effective 
public speaking, and affords training in both formal and infor- 
mal address. Lectures, recitations, class exercises, three hours 
a week, spring term. 

Proressor JORDAN. 


S41. INTERCOLLEGIATE Depate.—The question for intercolle- 
giate debate is studied and briefed, and frequent practice de- 
bates are held. This course is open only to students who have 
been awarded places on the intercollegiate debating squad. Four 
term-hours, credit. 

PROFESSOR JORDAN. 


JOURNALISM 


Io1 (102) (103). THe AMERICAN NeEWspaApPER.—Practical talks 
on the work of the newspaper reporter, with practice in news- 
paper writing. This course is intended primarily for freshmen. 
One hour a week, no credit. 

Mr. Rapper. 
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537 (538) (539). Newspaper Writinc.—This course is in- 
tended for students who expect to take up newspaper work as 
well as for those who may not make journalism their profes- 
sion, but who wish to have some training in newspaper methods. 
The work includes a consideration of methods of getting the 
news, the work of the press associations, writing of news, 
news values, and practice with assignments. The various forms 
of news writing are studied, such as the interview, the human 
interest story, feature stories, reports of speeches and trials, 
Sunday stories, and the like. The course is made as practical 
as possible by carrying on much of the work of the class in 
connection with student publications. Three hours a week 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Rapper. 


521 (522) (523). Newspaper Epitrnc.—Instruction and prac- 
tice in editing copy, correcting proof, writing headlines, making 
up, rewriting, and other details of editing; and in the organiza- 
tion and methods of local, state, and national news gathering. 
Open to students who have had English 537-9. Two hours a week 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Rapper. 


FINE ARTS 


Mr. Tovey, Miss GAtpraitH, Mrs. Crockett, Mrs. BATEMAN, 
Miss Metzcer, Miss Bett, Miss CRAWForp, 
Mr. MitcHett, Mr. HANSARD, 


The Department of Fine Arts offers courses in the theory 
of music, piano, violin, voice, art and expression. 

A statement of the requirements for admission will be 
found on page 34, for regular students, and on page 47, for 
special students. A statement of tuition and fees will be found 
on page 50. 

Courses in music leading to a diploma or a certificate are 
outlined on page 70. 

Six term hours’ credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree 
will be allowed for work in music, of which not more than three 
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shall be allowed for courses in piano, violin and voice. 
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One 


year in either piano, violin or voice must be completed in col- 


lege before the student can enroll for credit in that subject. 


No 


credit is allowed unless the student takes at least two lessons 


a week. 


The courses in art and expression may be elected with 
credit, in no case to exceed twenty-seven term hours, by students 


in all courses. 


No. 

(112) (113) 
(212) (213) 
(115) (116) 
(118) (119) 
(312) (313) 


121 (122) (123) 


524 (525) (526) 
111 (112) 

127 (128) (129) 
621 (622) (623) 


131 (132) (133) 
121 


521 (522) 
531 (532) 


533 
$23 ($24) (525) 
534 (535) 


COURSES 


Theory of Music 


Harmony 
Advanced Harmony . 
History of Music... 
Opera Study .. 


Counterpoint ... 


Freehand Drawing 
Still-life and Landscape painting 
Elementary Design .... 
Constructive Design .. 
Penmanship and Lettering. 
Normal Art .... 
Jewelry 


Expression 


Vocal Expression 
The Teaching of Reading. 
Vocal Interpretation 
Dramatic Interpretation of 

Shakespeare’s Plays 
Continuation of 531 (532) 
Vocal Expression as Art 
Art of Play Reading....... 
Continuation of 534 (535).. 


Credits 


WHWHw 


“eo 


AADNAAARA 


WADLWA BVO 


Prerequisites 


+ + as 


<b 


None 

121 (122) (123) 
one 

124 (125) 

None 

None 

124 


t 
131 (132) (133)* 
131 (132) (133)7 
131 (132) (133)t 
531 (532)+ 

131 (132) (133) 7 


+ 
534 (535) t 


_tPermission must be secured from the instructor in charge before 
registering for any course in this department. 
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THEORY OF MUSIC 


I1I (112) (113). HarmMony.—Keys, scales, and signatures; 
simple part writing; chords of the seventh and their inversions; 
altered and augmented chords; modulation. One hour a week. 

Mr. MITCHELL. 


211 (212) (213). Apvancep HARMony.—Modulation continu- 
ed; suspension; passing chords; unharmonious notes; organ 
point; harmonization of melodies; playing of figures bases; 
double chants and chorals. One hour a week. 

Mr. MITCHELL. 


114 (115) (116). History or Music.—Music among ancient 
peoples; early church music; the development of polyphonic 
and dramatic music; the history of instrumental music and the 
evolution of musical instruments; the development of the opera 
and oratorio; modern music and musicians. One hour a week. 

Mr. MITCHELL, 


117 (118) (119). Opera Stupy.—The librettos and stories 
of various standard operas are studied. Concerts are given 
weekly, consisting of selections from talking machine records 
with piano accompaniments. One hour a week. 

Mr. Tovey. 


311 (352) (313). CoUNTERPOINT.—First semester: single 
counterpoint in all forms, two and three voices; second semester; 
single counterpoint in four voices and double counterpoint, all 
forms. One hour a week. Mr. Tovey. 


PIANO 


The aim of the courses in piano music is to develop technical 
control and power of musical conception as adapted to artistic 
ends. 

PREPARATORY GrApDES.—National Graded Course, Books 1 and 
2; simple exercises for wrist development, major scales, broken 
chords, and arpeggios. Sonatinas by Diabelli, Clementi, Lich- 
ner; studies from Koehler, Biehl, Loeschorn, Czerny, Gurlitt; 
salon pieces; preparatory octave work. 

Mr. Tovey, 
Miss BELt, 
Mr. MitcHELL, 
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INTERMEDIATE GrAbE.—Selected technics from Tausig, Krauss, 
Heller, Loeschorn, Op. 66; Czerny, Op. 299; sonatas by Mozart, 
Kuhlau, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words; 
Smith and Low’s Octave Studies; duets for piano, and piano 
and violin; Bach’s Little Preludes and Fugues. 

Mr. Tovey, 
Miss Bett, 
Mr. MITCHELL. 


Apvancep Grape.—Extended scales in various accents; di- 
minished and dominant seventh arpeggios; etudes from Czerny, 
Op. 740; Heller, Op. 45; Cramer; Clementi’s Graduas Par- 
nassum; Kullak’s Octave Studies; Bach’s Suites, Preludes, 
Fugues; Chopin, Op. 10 and Op. 25, Valses, Preludes, Nocturnes; 
Beethoven, Sonatas; compositions by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Schubert, Liszt, Grieg, MacDowell, and other modern composers. 

Mr. Tovey, 
Miss BELL, 
Mr. MiTcHELL. 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 


THe TEACHING or Music.—A course designed for students 
who expect to teach music. 
Mr. Tovey. 


VIOLIN 


The instruction in violin music is designed to form correct 
technique. In addition to the studies, the student is given com- 
positions of the standard composers for the violin. 

First aANp SEcoND Grapes,—Studies by Dancia and Dont. 

Mr. HaAnsarp. 


Turd AND FourtH Grapes.—Studies by Kayser, Kreutzer, 
and Schradick. 
Mr. Hansarp. 


Firta anp SixtH Grapes.—Studies by Kreutzer, Fiorillo, 
and Rhode. 
Mr. HANSARD. 
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VOICE 


The purpose of instruction in this branch of music is the 
correct production of tone and the building and development of 
the voice according to the old Italian method. Special stress is 
laid on breath control, accuracy of tone, distinct articulation, the 
study of intervals, scale building, sight reading, and phrasing. 


PreparRAtTory Grapes.—Marchesi’s Individual Exercises; Pa- 
nofka’s Vocalises, Op. 85. Studies in sight reading and easy 
songs. 

Mrs. BATEMAN. 


INTERMEDIATE Grape.—Concone, Op. 12; Marchesi’s Indi- 
vidual Exercises; Ponofka’s Vocalises, Op. 81; Sieber’s Vocal- 
ises, Op. 94; Concone’s Lessons, Op. 17, and songs of moderate 
difficulty, including oratorio selections. 

Mrs. BATEMAN. 


ApvANCED Grapes.—Lamperti’s Studies in Bravura; oratorio 
and opera arias and more difficult songs by English, French, 
Italian, and German composers. 

Mrs. BATEMAN. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ART 


The plan of incorporating a practical school of drawing and 
painting in a college course has been demonstrated as not only 
possible but very successful. The studio work is conducted in 
the same manner as in the purely technical art schools, while the 
students have the advantage of doing regular college work 
which renders them more sensitive to artistic impression. 

No tuition is charged for these courses. 


121 (122) (123). Drawinc.—Drawing from casts, life, and 
perspective problems. Four hours a week. Students may enter 
at beginning of any term. ‘ 

Miss GALBRAITH. 


521 (522) (523). Stimt-Lire anp LANpDSCAPE PAINTING.— 
Painting still life, and landscape with original composition. Four 
hours a week. Students may enter at beginning of any term. 

Miss GALBRAITH, 
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124 (125) (126). ELEMENTARY DesicN.—Two hours of theory 
and practice of design, and two hours of instruction and practi- 
cal application of the principals of design to definite problems 
in costume and interior decoration. 

Miss MEtzceEr. 


524 (525) (526). Constructive Desicn.—This course direct- 
ly applies well recognized principles of general design to specific 
materials and problems encountered in the Industrial Arts. Four 
hours a week. 

Miss METzGER, 


III (112). PENMANSHIP AND LetTTrEeRING.—The object of the 
course in penmanship is to develop rapid, easily executed, in- 
dividual business writing. The course in lettering includes both 
freehand and drafted lettering. Two hours a week. 

Miss METzceER. 


127 (128) (129). NormMaAt Art.—This course presents the 
teaching of art in the public schools not as “Drawing” from a 
realistic point of view, but Design and Color as the basis of an 
Art that is related to the industries with Utility as the supreme 
test. Four hours a week. 

Miss GALBRAITH. 


527 (528) (529). ApvaAncep NormMAL Art.—This course is a 
continuation of course 127-129. Four hours a week. 
Miss GALBRAITH. 


621 (622) (623). Jewrtry—The designing and making of 
hand wrought jewelry. Four hours a week. 
Miss MEtzcGeER. 


EXPRESSION 


The aim of the courses in this department is (1) to secure 
naturalness and freedom from self-consciousness in reading and 
speaking and (2) to train the student to arrive at a correct 
understanding of literature and the appreciation of its spirit 
and essence through vocal interpretation. The student is made 
to realize that the reader’s concept is mental. The voice and 
body are trained to willing obedience to this mentality. Close 
attention is given to voice culture and correct articulation, 
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131 (132) (133). Vocar Expression.—First term, the funda- 
mental principles in the correct use of the body and voice in 
speaking and reading; second and third terms, accuracy of ob- 
servation and care in analysis. The student is trained to read 
aloud simply, easily, and naturally, from such works as the Old 
Testament, New Testament, Emerson’s Essays, Longfellow’s 
poems, and Shakespeare’s plays. Some attention is given to story- 
telling, speech-making, and dramatic interpretation. Three hours 
a week. 

Mrs. Crockett. 


121. THe TEACHING oF READING—A course designed for 
prospective public school teachers, aiming to give a definite, prac- 
tical method of instruction which shall apply to each grade. Two 
hours a week. 

Mrs, CROCKETT. 


521 (522). Vocat INTERPRETATION.—An advanced course in 
the interpretation of literature. Special attention is given to the 
study of Tennyson, Browning, and the dramatic monologue, 
forms of literature, and literary analysis. Two hours a week. 

Mrs. Crockett. 


531 (532). Dramatic INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
Piays.—A careful analysis and reading of three or four plays. 
At the end of the year one of the plays will be given in costume 
by the members of the class. Students in the course are advised 
to take English 644 (645). Three hours a week. 

Mrs, CROCKETT. 


533. A Continuation of 531 (532). Three hours a week. 
Mrs. CROCKETT. 


523 (524) (525). Vocat Expression AS Art.—Impersona- 
tion, gesture, dialect, reading, recitation, preparation of pro- 
grams, and “cutting” and adapting selections for the platform. 
Students will be required to prepare selections and present 
them before the class for criticism. Two hours a week. 

Mrs. CROCKETT. 


534 (535). THe Art or Pray ReapinG.—Plays are read aloud 
or put into rehearsal in order that students may vitalize the 
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characters and perceive the fundamental thing; the reaction of 
one thought and emotion upon another. Frequent readings by 
the instructor from masterpieces of the drama are given before 
the class. The class is affiliated with the Drama League of 
America. Three hours a week. This course is open only to 
advanced students. 

Mrs. CRocKETT. 


536. A continuation of 534 (535). Three hours a week. 
Mrs, Crockett. 


GEOLOGY 


ProFessor DRAKE 


Requirements for a Major in Geology, courses 141, 142 (143), 
231, 232 (233), 321, 531, 331, 334, 337 (338) or 431 or Mining Engi- 
neering 321 (322) in addition to which a report must be sub- 
mitted in the senior year, to include maps, sections, and other 
necessary illustrations of some area, the geology of which the 
student has made a special study. Students who expect to 
teach geography and physiography in the secondary schools 
should complete, as a minimum requirement, courses I4I, 142 
(143) and 321. A course in the teaching of science should be 
included. Students in the course in agriculture are recommend- 
ed to take courses 141 142 (143) and students in the course 
in civil engineering, courses 142 (143), 334 and 331. Students 
who are seeking a general knowledge of geology as a part of a 
cultural education should elect courses 141, 142 (143), and 231, 
232 (233). 


As an aid in the instruction in geology, localities about the 
University will be cited and some field work in those localities 
required of students. Within a short distance are found forma- 
tions from the Cambro-Ordivician to the Pennsylvanian, inclu- 
sive. The Ozark plateau region about Fayetteville offers abun- 
dant opportunity for physiographic studies and _ startigraphic 
mapping as well as paleontological studies. 
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COURSES 


No. Title Credit 
141 Meterology and Geography.............. 
142 (143) Physical Geerraphy 

231 Biology as Related to Geology 
232 (233) Historical Geology... 
321 Practical Geology 
431 Paleontology =. 
334 Economic Geology 
337 (338) Petrology 

531 Crystalography and 


Prerequisites 


None 

None 

142 (143) 

142 (143), 231 

142 (143) 

231, 232 (233) 

142 (143) and 331 

531, 331 

Math, 158, Chem. 141 (142) (143) 


BAAWWKWMAWOD 


331 Blow Pipe Analysis Chem. 141 (142) (143) 


141. METEROLOGY AND GeoGrapHy—An elementary course 
dealing with the movements and work of the atmosphere and 
the causes of climatic conditions over the world and the effects 
upon life that the climatic and physiographic features produce. 
Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ProFessor DRAKE, 


142 (143). PuHysicat Geotocy.—A study of the materials of 
the earth and changes that take place due to the action of the 
atmosphere, water, organic life and internal forces. Lectures 
and recitations four hours a week. 

Proressor DRAKE. 


231. Brotocy as ReLtatep to Geotocy.—An outline study of 
plants and animals with reference to their relationships, manner 
of development, and bearing on geology. Lectures three hours 
a week. 

Proressor DRAKE. 


232 (233). Hustoricat Grotocy.—A study of the development 
of the earth from its origin to the present time with special ref- 
erence to the life, physical conditions and rock formations that 
mark each period of the earth’s history. Lectures three hours 
a week, 

Proressor DRAKE. 


321. Practicat Greotocy—Field and laboratory practice six 
hours a week including exercises in the construction of geologic 
sections and maps. 

Proressor DRAKE. 


334. Economic Grotocy.—A course dealing with the forma- 
tion, mode of occurrence, uses, and geographic distribution of 
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useful geologic products. Lectures and recitations three hours 
a week. 
Proressor Drake. 


337 (338). Perrotocy.—Microscopical and Macroscopical de- 
termination of minerals and rocks and classification of rocks. 
Lectures and recitations first part of course, laboratory work 
last part of course. 

Proressor DRAKE. 


431. PAateontotocy.—Lectures and recitations one hour and 
field and laboratory six hours a week, involving the collection 
of local fauna and its study. 

Proressor DRAKE. 


531. CRYSTALOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGy.—Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours a week on the elements of geometric crysta- 
lography, followed by laboratory work on the determination of 
minerals. 

Proressor DRAKE. 


331. DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY AND Biow Pipe ANALYSIS. 
—Exercises in the determination of minerals by the use of the 
blow-pipe and in the wet way. Laboratory work six hours a 
week with occasional recitations. 

Proressor DRAKE. 


GERMAN 


Proressor BRIScoE 


The aim of the courses in this department is to acquaint the 
student with the German language and literature as a means of 
culture. An effort is made to give the student a knowledge of 
the history, customs, and institutions of the German people. 

Consideration is given to the needs of those students who 
wish to learn the language for use in other fields of knowledge. 


Requirements for a Major in German, fifty-four credit hours. 
Students preparing to teach German in secondary schools 
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should consult the head of the department. A course in practice 
teaching of German in the Training High School should be in- 
cluded. 


COURSES 
No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
131 (132) (133) Elementary Scientific German.. 9 None 
151 (152) (153) Elementary German ................. 15 None 
231 (232) (233) Advanced Scientific German - 9 131-133 
521 (522) (523) German Compositien .......... . 6 151-153 
531 (532) (533) Modern German Prose - - 9 151-153 
534 (535) (S36) Goethe and Schiller........... . 9 521-523, 531-533 
537 (538) (539) Conversation and Composition. . 9 521-523,531-533 
631 History of German Literature. . 3 534-536 
632 (633) History of German Literature... . 6 631 
634 (635) German Lyric and Ballad Poetry.. . 6 534-536 
636 (637) Goethe . 6 
638 Schiller .... 


tSee statement. 


131 (122) (133). ELementArY ScrentIFIC GERMAN.—A brief 
study of the essentials of grammar, with a rapid reading of texts 
on a variety of subjects, such as chemistry, physics, geology, 
mathematics, biology, agriculture, and engineering. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. 

PROFESSOR BRISCOE. 


151 (152) (153). Etementary GerMAN.—Grammar, compo- 
sition and reading of easy texts with conversation; reproduction 
of assimilated texts. Lectures and recitations five hours a week. 

PROFESSOR BRISCOE. 


231 (232) (233). ApvANCcED ScieNTIFIC GERMAN.—Continua- 
tion of German 133. Rapid translations of works of a general 
scientific character, along with a variety of subject matter as 
found in one of the leading German periodicals. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. 

PROFESSOR BRISCOE. 


521 (522) (523). GerMAn Composition.—A thorough review 
of grammar is attempted with a systematic introduction of new 
principles in composition. Lectures and recitations two hours a 


week. 
PRoFESSOR BRISCOE. 
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531 (532) (533). Mopern GERMAN ProsE—Reading of prose 
from nineteenth century authors, such as Storm, Heyse, Hauff, 
Baumbach, Freytag; practice in conversation with the text as 
a basis; memorizing of idioms; written and oral reproductions 
of text read and assimilated. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. Proressor Briscoe. 


534 (535) (536). GortHE AND ScnHitter—A study of the 
lives and selected works of these authors; collateral reading 
and reports. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

ProFessor Briscoe. 


537 (538) (539). CoNVERSATION AND ComposiTion.—Oral and 
written reproduction of stories and anecdotes; conversation and 
composition based on texts dealing with geography, history, cus- 
toms and institutions of Germany; examination of text-books 
and discussion of methods of teaching German. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. 

ProFessor Briscoe. 


631. History or GERMAN LiTERATURE—A course dealing with 
the history of German Literature to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, with readings of modern German translation from UIfi- 
las, the Lay of Hildebrand, the Eddas, the Heliand, Otfried’s 
Book of the Gospels, Konrad’s Rolandslied, the Nibelungenlied, 
Gudrun, Heinrich von Veldecke’s Aeneid, Hartman von Aue’s 
Armer Heinrich, Wolfram yon Eschenbach’s Parzival, Gottfried 
von Strassburg’s Tristan, Walter von der Vogelweide. Lectures 
and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor Briscoe. 


632 (633). Hrstory or GerMAN LiterRATURE.—The history of 
the German Literature from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present; a study of literary movements; reading of 
selected works from important writers of the period. Lectures, 
collateral readings and reports three hours a week. 

Proressor Briscoe. 


634 (635). GERMAN Lyric AND BALLAD Poetry.—Lyrics and 
Ballads of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; collateral 
readings and reports. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. PROFESSOR BRISCOE. 
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636 (637). GortHE.—This course is given with the view of 
acquainting students not versed in the language with Germany’s 
greatest man of letters. Lectures on the life and principal 
works of the poet with assigned readings in translations. While 
counting for credit, this course may not be used to satisfy the 
foreign language requirement of twenty hours. Open to sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. 

PROFESSOR BRISCOE. 


638. ScHILLER.—Intended to follow 636 (637) and will be con- 
ducted in the same manner, and for the same class of students. 
The life and works of Germany’s most popular poet, second in 
greatness among the German poets only to Goethe, will form the 
basis of lectures, collateral reading and discussions. The friend- 
ship and the literary cooperation between the two poets will 
receive attention. Open to sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

ProFessor Briscoe. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ProFEssorR THOMAS, ASSISTANT PRoFressoR MARION 


The courses in this department are designed to form a part 
of a general cultural education. They are essential to a thor- 
ough preparation for law, journalism, politics, ministry, or any 
other public calling. Course 151 (152) is foundation work and 
should be taken in the freshman year. 


Requirements for a Major in History, forty-five credit hours 
in history and political science. Students expecting to teach 
history in the secondary schools should complete at least twenty- 
seven credit hours in the department. Course 151 (152) should 
be the basis for this work, and other courses 531-536, should 
follow. 
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COURSES 


History 
No. Title Credit Prerequisites 


151 (152) Mediaeval and Modern History 10 None 
131 (132) (133) Mediaeval and Medern Histo .-9 None 
153 History of the United States sir =o) | None 
531 (532) (533) History of the United States since 1776...9 + 
534 (535) (536) History of England to 1919 .9 9hours 
551 History of Europe since 1789... .5 9hours 
AY, England Under the Tudors and . 3 15 hours 
*538 The British Empire.. . 3 15 hours 
631 History of Greece. .3 9 hours 
632 History of Rome...... .3  9hours 
*633 The United States, 1763-17S9.. . 3 15 hours 
"634 The Civil War and Reconstruction. .3 15 hours 
635 The Great Watr..... =o) ) None 
636 Latin America ....... .3 9 hours 
*731 American Diplomacy . 3 15 hours 
Political Science 

531 American National Government... . 3 6hours 
$32 American State Government... 3. 6 hours 
637 French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era 3. 9 hours 
638 Democratic Movement in the 

Nineteenth Century.. 3 9 hours 
551 American Government -5 6hours 
*533 National Governments ... . 3 15 hours 
*534 International Law . 3 15 hours 


*See page 72. 
tSee statement. 


HISTORY 


I5I (152). MepravAL AND Mopern History.—A course de- 
signed to give the student a knowledge of the essential contribu- 
tions of the ancient world to history, of the organization of 
Medieval society upon the basis of Grzco-Roman civilization, 
and the beginnings of the modern state, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the great religious wars, absolutism, the contest 
for supremacy on the high seas, the French Revolution, the demo- 
cratic movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and 
the Great War. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 
Course 151 will be repeated in the spring term. 

ProFEssoR Marion. 


131 (132) (133). Meprmvat AND Mopern History.—Same as 
the preceding course, given three times a week throughout the 
year. 

PROFESSOR MARION 
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153. History or THE UnitTep STATES S1NcE 1850.—A few days 
will be devoted to special incidents of our earlier history, but 
the main emphasis will be laid on the developments since 1850, 
including the Great War and the attempt to organize a perman- 
ent peace. The collateral readings will include current periodi- 
cals. Five hours, spring term. ni 

ProFEssoR THOMAS. 


531 (532) (533). History or THE UnitEp STATES 1776-1919.— 
After a brief survey of the antecedents of the Revolution, a care- 
ful study will be made of the Confederation, the formation and 
adoption of the Constitution, the party developments, foreign 
relations, economic developments, and growth of nationalism 
and democracy. Special attention will be given to the gradual 
sectionalization of the country over slavery and states rights, 
the results of the Civil War and Reconstruction, the industrial 
and social developments of recent times, the growth of demo- 
cracy, the Great War and the part of the United States in 
it, and the peace settlement. Prerequisite, History 151 (152) or 
three years of history in high school. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. No credit given for less than two terms. 


Proressor THOMAS. 


534 (535) (536). History or ENGLAND To 1919.—A general 
course treating the political, literary, religious, and economic 
activities of the English people. The origin and growth of the 
more important institutions, such as kingship, parliament, court 
and the church, will be discussed at different times, also the 
struggle for constitutional, democratic government, especially 
the great reform of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
the movement for social betterment. Brief survey of the British 
Empire. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. No 
credit given for less than two terms. 


ProFessor MARION. 


637. FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE NApoLeonic Era.—France 
on the eve of the revolution; French political philosophers; 
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causes and events of the revolution; and the wars of Napoleon. 

Lectures and recitations three hours a week. Fall term. 
Proressor THOMAS, 
ASSISTANT ProFEssoR MARION. 


638. Democratic MovEMENT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 

A brief survey of Europe in 1815 will be made, after which the 
development of constitutional government will be considered; 
the unification of Italy and Germany; and the present condition 
of world politics. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 
Winter term. 

Proressor THOMAS, 

ASSISTANT Proressor Marion. 


551. EuropEAN History Since 1789.—France on the eve of 
the Revolution; French political philosophers; causes and events 
of the Revolution; the wars of Napoleon. A brief survey of 
Europe in 1815 will be made, after which the development of 
constitutional government will be considered; the unification of 
Italy and Germany; the Great War and the present condition of 
world politics. Lectures and recitations five hours a week. Fall 
and spring term. 

ASSISTANT Proressor Marion. 


537. ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS AND THE STUARTS.—A 
study of the political, religious, literary, and economic history of 
England during these two periods. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. (Not offered in 1919-20). 

ASSISTANT ProFrEessor MARION. 


538. Tue British EmpireE—While a brief survey of the gen- 
eral history of England through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries will be made, attention will be devoted mainly to a study 
of England’s colonial history and of the forces that have de- 
veloped the British Empire of today, including an analysis of 
the present imperial policy. Lectures and recitations three hours 
a week with collateral reading. (Not offered in 1919-20). 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor MARION. 


631. History or Greece.—A course designed to give a more 
extensive knowledge of the history and institutions of the 
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Greeks. A general knowledge of the subject is presumed. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours a week. 
Proressor THOMAS, 


632. History or Rome—A course designed to give a more 
extensive knowledge of the history and _ institutions of the 
Romans. A general knowledge of the subject is presumed. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor THOMAS. 


633. Tue Unitep States, 1763-1780.—A study of the colonies 
in their relation to the mother country, with special reference 
to the attempt at imperial taxation. Particular attention will be 
given to the literature of the period as preparing the colonists 
for separation. The steps leading to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the failure of the Confederation, and the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution will be studied in detail. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours a week. (Not offered in 
1919-20). 

634. THe Crivit War ANd RECONSTRUCTION.—The first part 
of this course will deal mainly with the events leading up to the 
war; the second part, with the political, economic, and social 
phases of the Reconstruction. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. (Not offered in 1919-20). 

ProFessor THOMAS. 


535. THe Great War—The balance of power, imperial am- 
bitions, nationalism, colonial and commercial rivalries, the race 
for armaments, the Great War and its results. Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours a week. Spring term. 

ProFessor THOMAS 
ASSISTANT ProFessoR MARION. 


536. Latin Amertca.—The struggle for independence and 
the establishment of governments republican in form; indus- 
trial and social development in Mexico and the leading states 
of South America; relations with the United States. Lectures 
and recitations three hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR MARION. 


731. AMERICAN Dretomacy.—This course will cover the 
entire period of the history of the United States, giving special 
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attention to the diplomacy of the Revolution and of the second 
war with England, the Monroe Doctrine, and subsequent relations 
with Latin America, arbitration, Asiatic questions and the Great 
War and the peace settlement. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. Spring term. 

Proressor THOMAS. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


531. AMERICAN NatIoNAL GovERNMENT.—A basic course for 
more advanced ‘work in government. Some attention will be 
given to the organization of our national government and to the 
work of the co-ordinate branches, but most emphasis will be 
laid upon the work of administration. This course is open to 
all students who have completed not less than six credit hours 
in history. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor THOMAS. 


532. AMERICAN STATE AND LocaL GovERNMENTS.—A brief re- 
view of the development of American state constitutions, fol- 
lowed by a study of the structure and workings of state gov- 
ernments as organized today and of some of the practical prob- 
lems now before the states; a brief survey of county and 
municipal government. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week with collateral reading. 

Proressor THOMAS, 


551. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT.—Substantially the same as the 
two preceding courses. Offered during the spring term, five 
hours a week. 

Proressor THOMAS. 


533. NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.—A _ study and comparison 
of the structures and powers of the national govern- 
ments of the United States and of the leading European nations. 
Special attention will be given to the place of the federal system 
in public law. The study will be based on the works of Ogg, 
Beard, Garner, and the constitutions of the different countries. 
This course is open only to juniors and seniors. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. Fall term. 

Proressor THOMAS. 
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534. INTERNATIONAL Law.—A study of the development of 
international law and of the usages and principles now consid- 
ered binding on civilized nations. This course is open only to 
juniors and seniors. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week, with considerable outside reading. Winter term. 

Proressor THOMAS. 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Proressor Droke, Proressor HarpinGc, EMERITUS ASSOCIATE PRo- 
FESSOR DuNN, ASSISTANT Proressor MIseErR, ASSIS- 
TANT Proressor HALPERIN, Miss HuGHES 


The courses in this department are designed to meet the 
requirements of (1) students in the courses in engineering, (2) 
students who expect to teach mathematics, and (3) students 
who are interested in mathematics for the sake of the subject 
itself. 

Requirements for a Major in Mathematics, fifty credit hours, 
including courses 154, 155, 156, 234 (235) (236), 531 (532), 
541 (542) (543), and 633 (634) (635) or 631 (632), or their equi- 
valent. Students in engineering may elect in addition to the pre- 
scribed courses, 537 (538) and 631 (632). Students who are pre- 
paring to teach mathematics in the secondary schools must com- 
plete Mathematics 154, 155, 156, 234 (235) (236), 541 (542) (543), 
633 (634) (635), 534, 535 (536) and Astronomy 151 (152). Stud- 
ents who wish only a general knowledge of the subject may take 
Mathematics 154, 155, 156, and Astronomy I51 (152). 


COURSES 
Mathematics 
No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
$1 (52) Plane Geometry ...........-.... 10 None 
151 (152) Plane Geometry 
{Same as 51 (52)]........ 10 None 
S4 Elementary Algebra ........ 5 None 
154 Elementary Algebra 
(Same as 54) 5 None 
155 Solid Geometry 5 152 
156 Plane Trigonom 5 154 
157 College Algebra .. 5 None 
158 Solid Geometry and 


Analytic Geometry ........ 5 156 
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aot (235) (236) ee Geometry «2.0.0... 9 154, 156 
Algebra and Plane 
Trigonometry . ... 4 None 
251 (252) Differential and Inte- 
gral) GCalcwlts)......-.-.:-0-- 10 256 
256 Analytic Geometry and 
IZOD La estat enescrcts a § 157,158 
531 (532) Advanced College Algebra 6 154 
541 (542) (543) Differential and 
Integral Calculus .......... 12 154, 155, 156, 235 
534 Teaching of Secon- 
dary Mathematics ........ 3 154, 155, 156 
535 (536) History of Mathematics... 6 234 (235) (236) 
537 (538) Elementary Mechanics ....6 541 (e333 (543) or 251 (252) 
633 (634) (635) Theory of Equations........ 9 531 (532 
"631 (632) Differential Equations .... 6 541 (342) (543) or 251 (252) 
Astronomy 
151 (152) Elementary Descrip- 
tive Astronomy. .............. 10 None 
141 The Astronomy 
of Physiography ............ 4 None 
531 (532) (533) Mathematical Astronomy.. 9 Math. 154, 155, 156 
*534 (535) (536) Celestial Mechanics .......... 9 Math. 631 (632) 


*See page 72. 


Note.—Full credit on Mathematics 154 and Mathematics 151 (152) 
will be given only when they are taken as a part of the student's 
first ninety-six hours’ credit. Half credit only will be given if taken 
after the student has completed ninety-six hours’ credit. No credit will 
be given if taken after the student has completed 144 hours’ credit. 


51 (52). PLANE Geometry.—A collegiate treatment of plane 
geometry designed for students who offer no geometry for 
entrance. This course may be taken by students in the colleges 
of Engineering and Agriculture to remove entrance deficiencies. 
Five hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR MISER, 
Miss HucuHes. 


151 (152). PLANE Grometry.—Same as 51 (52). For students 
in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Education. Five 
hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR MISER. 


54. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.—A collegiate treatment of ad- 
vanced high school algebra, designed for students who offer 
only one unit in algebra for entrance. This course may be 
taken by students in the colleges of Engineering and Agricul- 
ture to remove entrance deficiencies. Five hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssoR MISER, 
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154. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA—Same as 54. For students in 
the colleges of Arts and Sciences and Education. Five hours a 
week. 

Miss HuGHEs. 


155. Sorin Geometry.—A course in solid geometry, designed 
primarily for students in the colleges of Arts and Sciences 
and Education who offer one unit of plane geometry for en- 
trance. Five hours a week. 

Miss HuGuHeEs. 


156. PLANE TRIGNOMETRY.—A course in plane trignometry, 
designed especially for students in the colleges of Arts and 
Sciences and Education who offer one unit of plane geometry 
for entrance. Five hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor MISER. 


157. Cotvece ALcepra.—A course in college algebra, designed 
primarily for students in the courses in engineering who offer at 
least one and one-half units in algebra for entrance. Five hours 
a week. 

ASSISTANT ProressoR HALPERIN 
Miss HuGuHeEs. 


158. So_m GEOMETRY AND ANALYTIC GEOMETRY.—This course 
is designed primarily for students in engineering. Five hours a 
week. 
ASSISTANT ProFressoR HALPERIN 
Miss HuGHEs. 


234 (235) (236). Anatytic Grometry.—A course in analytic 
geometry, designed primarily for students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences and the College of Education, who offer at 
least one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry for 
entrance. Three hours a week. 

Proressor HaArpDING, 
ASSISTANT Proressor MISER. 


247. ALGEBRA AND PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.—A course in algebra 
and plane trigonometry designed for students in the courses in 
agriculture, including a study of factoring, fractional equations, 
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theory of exponents, radicals, and quadratic equations; trigono- 
metric functions, functions of multiple and sub-multiple angles, 
and solution of triangles. Four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFESSOR MISER. 


251 (252). DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCcULUS.—A course 
in differential and integral calculus, designed for students in the 
courses in engineering. Five hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFESSOR HALPERIN. 


250. ANatytic GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA.—The analytic 
geometry in this course is a continuation of course 158, and 
the algebra is a continuation of course 157. Five hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssoR HALPERIN. 


531 (532). ApbvANcED ALcEBra.—A course in advanced alge- 
bra, designed for students who have taken course 154. Three 
hours a week. 

Proressor Droke. 


541 (542) (543). DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—A 
course in differential and integral calculus, designed for juniors 
and seniors in the College of Arts and Sciences. Four hours a 
week, 

Proressor Droke. 


534. THe TEACHING oF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS.—A course 
designed for prospective high school and elementary school 
teachers. Three hours a week. 

Proressor DrokeE. 


535 (536). History or Matuematics.—Recommended to 
those who are majoring in mathematics. Three hours a week. 
Proressor Droke. 


537 (538). ELementAry MecHanics.—A study of the appli- 
cation of mathematics to mechanics; the laws of statics and dyna- 
mics, forces, motion of particles, friction, work and energy. This 
course is open to all juniors. Three hours a week. 

ProFessor HArpINe. 


633 (634) (635). THrory or Eguations.—Three hours a 
week. ProFessor HARDING. 
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631 (632). DirFERENTIAL Eguations.—Three hours a week. 
ASSISTANT ProFressor Miser. 


ASTRONOMY 


151 (152). ELemMentArRY Descriptive ASTRONOMY.—Lectures 
and recitations three hours a week, with occasional meeting at 
night for observation. A knowledge of college mathematics is 
not necessary. 

Proressor HARDING. 


141. THe AsTrRoNoMy or PHysioGRApHy.—An elementary 
course dealing with those fundamentals of physiography which 
grow directly out of astronomy. This course is designed espec- 
ially for students in the College of Education who are preparing 
to teach high school science. Lectures and recitations four hours 
a week, with occasional meetings at night for observation. 

Proressor Harpinc, 


531 (532) (533). MATHEMATICAL AsTRoNOoMy.—Astronomical 
co-ordinates, parallax, and time, determination of latitude. Three 
hours a week. 

Proressor HArbino. 


534 (535) (536). CrLestrAL MecuHanics.—Central forces, po- 
tential and attraction of bodies, and the problem of two bodies. 
Three hours a week. 

Proressor HARDING. 


MILITARY ART 


Major Ha.pine, *LIEUTENANT WHEELER, SERGEANT JOHNSON, 


Under the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved July 
2, 1862, donating public lands for the establishment of colleges 
where the leading object shall be the practical instruction of the 
industrial classes in agriculture and mechanic arts, state insti- 


*Resigned. 
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tutions which are the beneficiaries of such donations are re- 
quired to include military art in their course of instruction. An 
officer of the United States Army is detailed to each such in- 
stitution to act as professor and head of this department. 

The main object of the military instruction given is to qual- 
ify college trained men to become officers of infantry, militia, 
or volunteers. This course of training fits the student for the 
full duties of citizenship and gives him the normal physical de- 
velopment necessary for his continued well-being through life. 

The courses in military art are required of all male students in 
their freshman and sophomore years and may be elected for 
credit in their junior and senior years. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The University of Arkansas has complied with the require- 
ments of the War Department and has been officially designated 
as one of the civil institutions at which shall be maintained units 
of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Eligibility to membership in this corps is limited to students 
of institutions in which units of such corps are established, who 
are citizens of the United States, who are not less than four- 
teen years old, and whose bodily condition indicates that they 
are physically fit to perform military duty, or will be so upon 
arrival at military age. 

When any member of the senior division of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps has completed two academic years of 
service in that division, has been selected for further training 
by the president of the institution and by its professor of mili- 
tary art, and has agreed in writing to continue in the corps for 
the remainder of his course in the institution, devoting five 
hours per week to the military training prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War, he will be furnished, at the expense of the 
United States, commutation of subsistence during the remainder 
of his service in the corps. This commutation will amount to 
about eight dollars per month. 

The corps of cadets is inspected annually by an officer of the 
United States Army, detailed for that purpose, and the report 
of such inspection is transmitted to the Chief of Staff for the 
information of the Secretary of War. 
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As soon as practicable, each member of the corps will be fur- 
nished free of charge with breeches, cap, coat, leggins, shoes, 
and cap and collar ornaments. 


Each man will receive, actual cost value: 


I. Coat wool 0; D222 $9.79 

I, Breeches wool. 0). D-=_— 6.32 

1. Shoes russet or marching_-------_--_- 4.65 

I.. Shirt-wools@: (D> s225eoe2see eee 3.50 

1, Overcoat ©, D! short==-o--o eee 13.50 

I. Leggins ‘Pricanyas=--=- ene en 1.05 

I; Hat service’ <2 -.2.- 2 eee 2.00 

2. Gollar: ornaments, 222-222 seeo eo 07 

1. Hat cord 3.2. -..-5252 5 ee .09 

Y. Belt..2=:--2== eee 23 

Chevrons) =. os2 5 222> sence eee 57 

$41.83 

Additional for those attending summer camps: 

2, Breeches cotton ©; Dic esse eee $ 3.38 

1. Shoes russet or marching_----------- 4.65 

X. Shirt‘ wool ©: D---23 ee 3.50 

1. Leggins canvas’ =! -=*--- Sse 1.05 

I. Hatiadditionalicses-o-=-ase ee 2.00 

I. Hat cord:  2sss=-<-2 eee .09 

$14.67 

Each man will receive in four years property valued 
at 4 times. $41.83).-2.2-5_- ga $167.32 
Each man will receive in three months property 

Walited: at g times) $r4.67---_—- += ee ee 44.01 


Each man recommended will receive commutation of 

subsistence two years or 590 days, at 40 cents per day_ 256.00 
Each man may receive commutation of subsistence 

in kind (not paid in cash) three summers, 135 

days, atioycentsiper day-— 3. - = 54.00 
Transportation averages 1000 miles per summer, or 

3000 miles for three summers, at 4 cents per mile_-_ 120.00 


$621.33 
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There is the privilege of special technical training in various 
fields without any tuition charges. 

There is an opportunity to obtain a commission as second lieu- 
tenant of the regular army for a period not exceeding six months, 
with allowances for the grade, and with pay at the rate of $100.00 
per month. 

The courses of study given below are prescribed by the War 
Department and are so arranged as to make use of the instruct- 
ors in other departments of the University. 


COURSES 
No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
111 (112) (113) First Year .. 3. None 
221 (222) (223) Second Year - 6 111 (112) (113) 
$21 (522) (523) Third Year ...... . 6 221 (222) (223) 
531 (532) (533) Fourth Year .... . 9 521 (522) (523) 


III (112) (113). First Year.—Practical instruction in phy- 
sical drill; infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, 
the squad, and the company, and battalion; sighting and aiming 

rills, and the nomenclature and care of the rifle; fire direction 
and control; ceremonies; bayonet combat; intrenchments; first 
aid instructions; range and gallery practice. Theoretical instruc- 
tion in target practice; military organization; service of security; 
map reading; and personal hygiene. Theoretical instruction, 
including lectures on the military policy of the United States and 
the military obligations of citizenship; service of information; 
conflict; infantry drill regulations, including the school of the 
company; camp sanitation for small commands. Lecture one 
hour, ficid work two hours a week, 

Mayor HAtpINe, 

SERGEANT JOHNSON. 


221 (222) (223). Seconp Yrar.—Practical instruction in 
physical drill; infantry drill, including the school of the batta- 
lion; fire direction and control; ceremonies; bayonet combat; 
intrenchments; first aid instructions range and gallery practice; 
signaling; collective firing by devices now in use at disciplinary 
barracks. Theoretical instruction in infantry drill regulations, 
including the school of the battalion and combats; small arms 
firing regulations; camp sanitation and camping expedients. 
Theoretical instruction, including lectures on recent military 
history; service of information and security by problems in 
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patrolling, advance guard, rear guard, flank guards, trench 
and mine warfare, orders, messages, camping expedients, and 
marches and camps; lectures on the military policy of the United 
States and the military obligations of citizenship; and map read- 
ing. Lectures one hour, field work three hours a week. 

Mayor HAtpine, 

SERGEANT JOHNSON. 


521 (522) (523). TuHirp YEAR.—Practical instruction in the 
duties of a cadet commissioned officer and non-commissioned of- 
ficer; and military sketching. Theoretical instruction in minor 
tactics; field orders; map maneuvers; property accountability 
and methods of obtaining supplies and equipment; and lectures 
on the elements of international lav; company administration, 
and lectures on recent military history. Lectures one hour, field 
work four hours a week. 

Mayor HAtrrne, 
SERGEANT JOHNSON, 


531 (532) (533). FourtH Yrar.—Practical instruction in the 
duties of a cadet commissioned officer and non-commissioned 
officer; and military sketching. Theoretical instruction in tac- 
tical problems with small forces, and with all arms combined; 
map maneouvers; court martial proceedings; the rifle in war; 
lectures on military history and military policy; lectures on 
diplomacy and international law, and general principles of 
strategy, and the psychology of war. Lectures one hour, field 
work four hours a week. 

Mayor Hatprne, 
SERGEANT JOHNSON. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(FOR WOMEN) 


Miss WILLIAMS 


The purpose of the work in this department is to improve 
the standard of the general health and to increase the physical 
efficiency of the young women. A physical examination is made 
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of each student upon entrance and at such intervals through the 
years as may seem necessary. 

The work is conducted in the indoor gymnasium and during 
suitable weather on outdoor courts. The uniform consists of a 
white middy-blouse, black serge bloomers, and gymnasium shoes. 

The courses in physical education are required of all women 
students during their freshman and sophomore years. A maxi- 
mum of twelve credit hours may be used toward graduation. 


COURSES 

No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
111 (112) (113) Elementary Phy- 

sical Education ........ 3 None 
211 (212) (213) Intermediate Phy- 

sical Education ........ 3 111 (112) (113) 
511 (512) (513) Advanced Gymnastics.. 3 111 (112) (113), 211 (212) (213) 
514 (515) (516) Advanced Dancing....... 3 111 (112) (113), 211 (212) (213) 
517 (518) (519) The Teaching of 

Physical Education 3 111 (112) (113), 211 (212) (213) 


Iii (112) (113). ELementTAry Puysicat Epucation.—Gen- 
eral gymnastic work, games, and lectures on personal hygiene. 
Two hours a week. 

Miss WILLIAMS. 


211 (212) (213). INTERMEDIATE PuysicAL Epucation.—(1). 
General gymnastic work, one hour a week; (2) athletic games 
one hour a week; (3) esthetic and folk dancing, one hour a 
week. Students may elect either (1) and (2), or (1) and (3). 

Miss WILLIAMS, 


511 (512) (513). ApvANcep Gymnastics ——Advanced gym- 
nastic work; fencing, field sports, and outdoor games. Two 
hours a week. 

Miss WILLIAMS. 


514 (515) (516). Apvancep Dancinc.—Two hours a week. 
Miss WILLIAMS. 


517 (518) (519). THe TEACHING or PHysicAL Epucation.— 
—Theoretical and practical work, designed for prospective public 
school teachers. Two hours a week. 

Miss WILLIAMS. 
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PHYSICS 


Proressor Riptey, Mr. Brown 


The courses in this department are designed (1) for students 
in the courses in engineering, agriculture, chemistry, and home 
economics, as a part of the required curriculums and (2) for stu- 
dents in other courses who desire a general knowledge of the 
subject or who wish to prepare for the study of law or medi- 
cine, or for teaching or graduate work. 

Requirements for a Major in Physics, forty-five term hours, 
including courses I4I-2-3: or 241-2-3: 534-5-6: 517-8-9: 531-2-3 
or 634-5: 637-8 and 631-2-3. Students who are preparing to 
teach physics in the secondary schools should complete as a mini- 
mum requirement courses I41-2-3: 534-5-6: 517-8-9 and 52I-2-3. 


631 (632) (633) Kinetic Theory of Gases 
524 ($25) (526) History of Physics ....... 
$37 (538) (539) Recent Advances in Phys 


517 

534, Math. 541 
534 

531, 634.and 637 


COURSES 

No. Title Prerequisites 
141 (142) (143) Experimental Physics None 
241 (242) (243) General Physics ...... 12 Math. 156 
534 (535) (536) Theoretical Physics . 9 141 or 241 
$17 (518) (S19) Laboratory Physics . 3 141 or 241 
531 (532) T Bs . 4 534 
634 (635) ssteidet segereecenneate . 4 534 
637 (638) i Measuremen . 4 241 or 534 
521 (522) (523) The Teaching cf Physic SiGe) 

=u) 

= 6 

9 


141 (142) (143). ExperIMENTAL PHysics.—A non-mathema- 
tical course in physics designed for students who desire to se- 
cure a general knowledge of the subject and of its application to 
everyday life. The experimental and practical phases of the 
subject are stressed. Lectures, recitations, and experimental 
demonstrations three hours a week, laboratory work two hours 
a week. 

Proressor Ripley, 
Mr. Brown. 


241 (242) (243). GeNeRAL PHysics.—A general course in 
physics, more mathematical than course number 141. Not open 
to students who have taken course 141. This course is required 
of all engineering students and is so conducted. The application 
of physical laws to engineering problems is brought out and the 
solution of problems of an engineering type is introduced. The 
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subjects of mechanics, heat, light, and electricity and magnetism 
are emphasized. Lectures and recitations three hours a week, 
laboratory work two hours a week. 

Proressor RIpiey, 

Mr. Brown. 


534 (535) (536). TuroreticaL Puystcs—An advanced 
course in General Physics dealing with the theory of the 
subject, the development of «formulae, and the application of 
formulae and laws to the solving of physical problems. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor RIpley,. 


517 (518) (519). Lasoratory Prysics.—Exercises in the de- 
termination of the moment of inertia, of tension, of center of 
mass, of Young’s modulus, of viscosity, of thermal expansion, 
of heats of fusion and vaporization, of capacity, of high and 
low potentials, of photometry, and of interference of light waves. 

Proressor RIpiey, 
Mr. Brown. 


531 (532). Herat.—A course dealing with thermometry, heats 
of cumbustion, specific heats of solids, liquids, and gases, vapor- 
densities and the laws of thermo-dynamics. Lectures and reci- 
tations two hours a week, laboratory work three hours a week. 

Proressor RIpLey. 


634 (635). Licur.—A treatment of the modern theory of 
light with a consideration of the recent advances in this subject 
of physics. The work deals with the theory of optical instru- 
ments, dispersion, diffraction, polarization, etc., of light. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours a week, laboratory work three 
hours a weck. 

Mr. Brown. 


637 (638). ExvecrricAL MEASUREMENTS.—Calibration of elec- 
trical instruments, measurements of high and low resistances, 
measurements of resistances of conductors and dilectrics, de- 
termination of current, of electromotive force, of inductance, and 
of capacity. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, labora- 
tory work three hours a week. 

Proressor Rip.ey. 
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521 (522) (523). THE TEACHING or Puysics.—Discussions 
on methods of teaching physics, on text-books, on laboratory 
manuals, and on relation between class work and laboratory 
work. This course is designed for prospective high school 
teachers. Lectures and discussions of assigned reports two 
hours a week. 

Proressor RIPLley. 


631 (632) (633). Kinetic THrory or Gases.—A study of 
the application of the kinetic theory to diffusion and pressure 
of gases, to viscosity of liquids and gases, and to temperature 
and specific heats of gases, liquids, and metals. The past fruit- 
fulness and future promise of the theory in invention and dis- 
covery will be discussed. Lectures and recitations three hours 
a week. 

Mr. Brown. 


524 (525) (526). History or Puysics.—A critical and his- 
torical study of the development of physical science and a con- 
sideration of how the general principles have been ascertained, 
from what sources they take their origin, and how far they 
may be considered as permanent acquisitions today. Lectures 
two hours a week. 

ProFEssoR RIPLEY. 


537 (538) (539). Recent ApvANCES IN PHysICAL SCIENCE.— 
Lectures on the electron theory, on conduction of electricity 
through gases, on radioactivity, etc. Lectures three hours a 
week. 

Proressor RIpley. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


§ProrEssor MARINONI, Proressor MAtecot, §Miss Hakrcis, 
Miss Fink 


The courses offered in this department are intended to give 
students an intimate acquaintance with the languages spoken in 
the principal countries and to stimulate knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the literary attainments of the Latin people. In the 
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higher courses emphasis is laid especially on the study of litera- 
ture. In order to give students an opportunity to become fanii- 
liar with the spoken idioms, several of the advanced courses are 
conducted in the language which forms the object of study. 
Requirements for a Major in Romance Languages, forty-five 
term hours to be chosen from the following courses, exact re- 
quirements to be arranged with the professor in charge: 


French 141 (142) (143), 551 (552) (553), 554 (555) (556) 
and 534 (535) (536); Spanish 141 (142) (143) and 531 
(532) (533) and Italian 521 (522) (523); or Spanish 


141 (142) (143) and Italian 141 (142) (143) and 531 (532) (533). 
Major students in the department of Romance Languages, upon 
completing the required work, are expected to have a fair 
speaking knowledge of at least one language. They are there- 
fore urged to take in their third year of work the conversa- 
tion courses offered by the department. Students preparing to 
teach either French or Spanish in the secondary schools should 
complete at least thirty-six credit-hours in the language chosen, 
and in addition should include a course in teaching modern lan- 


guages. Such students are urged to do at least one year of 
practice teaching in the Training High School. 
COURSES 
French 
No. Title Credit Prerequisites 
141 (142) (143) Elementary French None 
551 (552) (553) French Prose and Poetry... 15 143 
*554 (555) (556) French Literature of the 
Seventeenth Century ... a GE! 
*534 (535) (536) French Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century... oo) O58 
*511 (512) (513) Modern French Poetry... 233) ot 
*514 (515) (516) French Drama ................... Sake 
*517 (518) (519) Historical French Grammar... on ah 
*521 (522) (523) Balzac 6 ft 
Italian 
141 (142) (143) Elementary Italian None 
531 (532) (533) Advanced Italian 143 
Spanish 
141 (142) (143) Elementary Spanish .... None 
531 (532) ($33) Advanced Spanish 143 
*531 ($32) (533) Spanish Literature ........ 533 
$21 (522) (523) Conversation and Composition... $33 


§Absent on leave. 
+See statement. 
*See page 72. 
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FRENCH 


141 (142) (143). ELEMENTARY FRENCH.—Grammar, reading, 
dictation, and composition. Pronunciation is carefully taught and 
oral drill insisted upon. Four hours a week. 

Miss Fink, 


551 (552) (553). FReNcH Prose AND PorTry.—Composition, 
sight reading, syntax, and conversation; reading of representa- 
tive works of modern French authors. Five hours a week. 

Miss FInx. 


554 (555) (556). Frencu LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—A general view of the classic period of French litera- 
ture. The most important literary productions of the century 
are read and analyzed. Lectures and recitations in French, with 
a considerable amount of outside reading. Five hours a week. 

Miss Fink. 


534 (535) (536). FrencH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century.—Lectures and recitations in French, with readings 
from the leading authors of the Romantic period. Three hours 
a week. PROFESSOR MALECOT. 


511 (512) (513). Mopern Frenca Poetry.—A study of the 
evolution of French poetry from 1850 to the present time; new 
tendencies in poetry and the reaction against Romanticism, as 
shown in the works of Leconte de Lisle and other Parnassians. 
Lectures and recitations one hour a week. The permission of 
the instructor must be secured before registering for this course. 

ProFESSOoR MALECoT. 


514 (515) (516). FrencH Drama.—A course dealing with 
the evolution of the French drama from its origin to the present 
day. Lectures and recitations in French, with some outside read- 
ing. One hour a week. The permission of the instructor must 
be secured before registering for this course. 

Proressor MALEcoT. 


517 (518) (519). HuistortcAL FRENCH GRAMMAR.—Lectures 
and recitations one hour a week. The permission of the instruc- 
tor must be secured before registering for this course. 

ProFEssoR MALECcoT. 
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521 (522) (523). Batzac.—A study of the life and works of 
Balzac. Lectures and recitations two hours a week. The per- 
mission of the instructor must be secured before registering 
for this course. 

Proressor MALEcor. 


ITALIAN 


141 (142) (143). ELemMeNTARY ITALIAN.—Grammar, composi- 
tion, dictation, and conversation, four hours a week. 
Proressor MALECo?. 


531 (532) (533). Apvancep ITALIAN.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. 
The second semester will be devoted to the study of Dante’s 
Inferno. Three hours a week. 

Proressor MALecor. 


SPANISH 
141 (142) (143). ELemMentary SpANIsH.—Grammar, compo- 
sition, dictation, conversation, and reading of easy texts, four 
hours a week. 
ProFessor MALECcoT. 


531 (532) (533). ApvANcED SpANISH.—Syntax, composition, 
conversation, and reading of representative modern works. Class 
work is conducted largely in Spanish. Three hours a week. 

Proressor MALECcoT. 


531 (532) (533). SpANIsH LiTERATURE.—Lectures, reports, 
and reading of standard works. Class work is conducted in 
Spanish. Three hours a week. 

Proressor MALECcoT. 


521 (522) (523). ComposITION AND CONVERSATION.—Two 
hours a week. 
Proressor MALECcoT. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The purpose of the College of Education is to bring together 
and correlate the forces of the University which contribute to 
the preparation of educational leaders in teaching and super- 
vision, whether rural, elementary, secondary, or executive. 

The curriculum will be based upon the assumption that teach- 
ers should have, first of all, and fundamental to all other prepa- 
ration, a broad and liberal education; second, that they should 
be the masters of some special subject which they expect to 
teach; and, third, that this training should be supplemented by 
professional courses designed to give them a knowledge of the. 
minds of the pupils to be taught and the problems to be met, 
with a thorough course in practice teaching under experienced 
critic teachers. 

ADMISSION 


For a statement of the entrance requirements and a descrip- 
tion of the subjects accepted for entrance see page 34. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Education offers a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education (B. S. E.), a 
graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Science 
(M. S.), and special two- and three-year courses leading to a 
teacher’s certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements, and must complete satisfactorily at least two 
hundred and four term hours in approved courses, with the 
following restrictions: 

I. Prescribed courses as follows: English 131 (132) (133), 
nine hours; Education and Psychology, forty-eight hours, includ- 
ing Psychology 140, Education 140, 130, 131, and 240; Military 
Art, nine hours (for men), or Physical Education, six hours (for 
women). 


(133) 
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2. Elective courses to be chosen from the following groups 
with the restrictions noted below: 


Group 1. English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin and 
Spanish. 


Group 2. Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathema- 
tics and Physics. 


Group 3. Economics, Education, History, Political Science, 
Philosophy, Sociology, and Home Economics. 


Group 4. Agriculture, Engineering, Fine Arts, Law, Medicine, 
Military Art, and Physical Education. 


a. The candidate may elect not more than sixty hours from 
any one subject and not more than one hundred and twenty 
hours from any one group, except by special permission of the 
dean of the college. 


b. The candidate must select, not earlier than the beginning 
of his sophomore year and not later than the beginning of his 
junior year, one major subject in which he must complete at 
least forty-five credit hours and two minor subjects in which 
he must complete at least twenty-seven and eighteen credit 
hours, respectively, subject to the approval of the head of the 
department and the dean of the college. The major subject 
must be chosen from group I, 2, or 3 except where a student 
definitely announces his intention to teach subject matter ac- 
quired largely in agriculture, engineering, home economics, or 
fine arts, in which case it may be chosen from group 4. A de- 
scription of the major requirements of each department will be 
found under the departmental statements. 


c. The candidate must elect not less than twenty-seven hours 
from each of the first three groups, except where he chooses his 
major from group 4. 


d. The candidate may elect not more than twenty-seven 
hours from group 4, except where he chooses his major in that 
group. 


e. The candidate must conform as closely as possible to 
the following schedule in the distribution of his work. 
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Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


Subject 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
. TERM TERM TERM 
English 131 (132) (133) 3 3 3 


Psychology 140 ..... cont 
Education 130 .... 


Education 140 4 
Education 131 .... 3 
Military Art (or) Physical Education.. 1 1 1 
*Elective. 6 6 13 
17 17 17 


Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 

Zion 1) Zor corel 
15 or 16 15 or 16 15 or 16 


7 17 7 


Subject 


Military Art (or) Physical Education 
Elective 


CREDIT HOURS 


Subject 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
“Elective 17 17 17 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Subject 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Education 249 ... se iy | 4 4 
*Elective woe LG 13 13 
17 17 17 


*To be chosen with the consent and advice of the candidate’s major 
professor, so as to include not less than ten credit hours in Psychology and 
Education and so as to mect the prescribed requirements, outlined above. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF 
SCIENCE 


The degree of Master of Science is granted for graduate 
work based on a four-year undergraduate course and a degree 
of either Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Education 
from this institution or other institution of equal standing. Be- 
fore a student can become a candidate for the degree, however, 
his petition for admission to graduate standing must receive 
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the approval of the Senate Committee on Graduate Study and 
the dean of the college. 


1. The minimum time in which a candidate may be per- 
mitted to complete the degree is one academic year. In indi- 
vidual cases, where the committee deems it necessary, more 
than one year may be required. 


2. The candidate is required to complete one major sub- 
ject and not more than two minor subjects in closely related 
courses, except as noted below. The major subject, occupying 
with the thesis twenty-four credit hours, must be one in which 
the candidate has received credit in his undergraduate course 
for at least thirty-six credit hours. The minor subjects, occupy- 
ing together eighteen credit hours, must be ones in which he has 
received credit in his undergraduate course for at least eighteen 
credit hours each. 

The admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree in the 
case of men and women of maturity who have clearly demon- 
strated distinct ability in a special field and whose undergraduate 
credits would not meet the numerical requirements of the pre- 
ceding rule, together with, in every case, the choice of a candi- 
date’s major and minors, is subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee, the dean of the college and the major professor. 

3. Teachers of Smith-Hughes work having a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Arkansas or from another insti- 
tution of learning of similar grade, and having met the other 
Federal requirements for Smith-Hughes teaching, shall be eligi- 
ble for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Science. 

4. In case of Smith-Hughes teachers proceeding toward the 
Master’s degree, three summers of work in the University and 
two years of itinerant instruction shall be considered the equi- 
valent of a year’s residence work, for the purpose of satisfying 
the requirements of residence only. 

5. Forty-two of the forty-eight hours required of the candi- 
date must be regular class-room work. Candidates who are 
graduates of this University may pursue onehalf of the re- 
quired work by correspondence, provided that their undergraduate 
records are satisfactory to the committee and to the dean of the 
college. 
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6. A student may be admitted to graduate standing without 
becoming a candidate for a degree, by permission of the com- 
mittee and the dean of the college. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 


The teacher’s certificate is granted in accordance with the 
law of the State of Arkansas, which reads: 

“That the diploma from the teachers’ training department of 
the University of Arkansas shall be equivalent to a teacher’s 
professional license, which shall entitle the holder to teach in 
any public school in the State of Arkansas for a period of six 
years from and after the date of issue. At the expiration of 
said period such diploma may be converted into a life certificate, 
provided that the character of the work done by the holder 
thereof, and his or her moral character, shall meet with the 
approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Arkansas.” 

The only degree given by the University of Arkansas which 
of itself entitles the holder to teach in the schools of this state, 
or of other states requiring professional preparation of ‘its 
teachers, is the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Graduates with other degrees are required to pass examination 
for teachers’ certificates, unless they also have certificates given 
by the College of Education for not less than thirty-six hours 
of professional work, which must include twelve hours of 
practice teaching under supervision. 

A student who intends to take a degree in another college 
of the University should register in that college. If, in addition, 
he expects to take the teacher’s certificate in the College of 
Education, he must also be registered in the College of Edu- 
cation during the terms in which he is doing his strictly profes- 
sional work—Education 130, 131 and 240, as the course is at 
present arranged. All students are advised to do their practice 
teaching as late in the college course as possible. 

It sometimes happens that the student finds it necessary to 
engage in teaching after his second year in college. Such 
student, in order to secure the teacher’s certificate at the end 
of the Sophomore year, must be registered in the College of 
Education in both the Freshman and Sophomore years. If he 
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intends eventually to take a degree in some other college, he may 
also register in that College in the freshman and sophomore 
years. 

Students in other colleges who expect to receive the teacher’s 
certificate at some time in the college course, are advised to 
consult with the dean of the College of Education not later 
than the end of the freshman year. 

The teacher’s certificate is granted to students in the College 
of Education who have completed the work for their degree, and 
to those also of its students who have completed one of the fol- 
lowing courses: (I) the two-year regular course; (II) the two- 
year special course in manual training; or (III) the special 
course in shop work. 


I 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily at least 
one hundred and two credit hours in approved courses as pre- 
scribed in the following courses of study: 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Subject 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
English 131 (132) (133 3 3 3 
Psychology 140 8 
Education 130 -3 
Education 140 ’ 4 
Education 131 j 3 
Military Art (or hysical Education oil 1 1 
*Elective 6 13 
17 17 
Sophomore Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
Subject 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


4 4 
2or 1 Zor 1 
11 or 12 11 or 12 


17 17 17 


Education 240 
Military Art (or) Physical Education . 
*Elective 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the department in 
which: the candidate wivhes to secure a recommendation to teach, so as to 
include not less than ten credit ‘hours in Education and Psychology. 
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II 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete at least one hundred and 
two credit hours as outlined in the following course of study: 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


Subject 


Psychology 140 
Education 130 ... 
Education 140 ... 
Education 131... 


Mathematics S : 5 
Mechanic Arts 123 (124) (125).. 2 
Civil Engineering 121 (122) (123) 2 
Trade Courses Cb = ¢/ 
Military Art ......... 1 1 1 

17 17 17 


Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


Subject 


English 131 (132) (133) 
Education 240 ........... 
Trade Course a 
Trade Course D 
Drawing 221 (Day (223) 
Military Art. cena 
Education Elective 


3] wer oe pw 
5 lier oo aw 


RECOMMENDATION BUREAU 


The College of Education maintains a Recommendation Bu- 
reau for the purpose of placing properly in teaching positions 
those of its students and graduates whose teaching ability is sat- 
isfactory to the faculty and whose major professors concur in 
this recommendation. Since such recommendations are worth- 
less unless based on personal knowledge, the Bureau manifestly 
cannot place its services at the disposal of teachers concerning 
whose taching ability the members of the staff of critic teachers 
know nothing. It is still possible to place primary and grade 
teachers on a certificate given at the close of two years of college 
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work. But it is not possible to place high school teachers in good 
positions unless they have their college degrees. Each year 
there are many times as many requests for teachers as there are 
graduates to fill them. It is not necessary for graduates to 
leave the state to secure important positions at good salaries. 
Students looking forward to teaching in other states should, 
however, confer with the dean as to the requirements for teach- 
ing in such states. In general the requirement is a minimum of 
twenty-seven term hours after a college course in General Psy- 
chology. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING 


The University of Arkansas has been designated by the 
Federal government as the institution in which all the teacher 
training in the State of Arkansas under the Smith-Hughes Act 
will be done. During the past year a Department of Vocational 
Teacher Training has been established in the College of Educa- 
tion, and there have been added to the faculty a professor of 
agricultural education, a professor of education in the trades 
and industries, a professor of home economics education, and two 
critic teachers to supervise the practice teaching of students. 
Other professionally trained critic teachers will be added to the 
faculty as soon as any considerable body of students is enrolled 
in the later years of the courses involved. 

It is the intention both of the Federal Board and also of the 
Arkansas Board which will have charge of the Smith-Hughes 
work that teachers, who prepare themselves for the work by 
graduation from any one of the courses given below, shall be 
employed for an entire year rather than for a few months only 
and shall receive liberal salaries. A certain amount of practical 
experience will be required as well as college graduation. The 
courses given below in detail are tentative only and probably will 
be slightly altered from time to time as experience makes neces- 
sary. 

It is worthy of note that the vocational training courses plan- 
ned by the University of Arkansas comprised the first state 
scheme to be approved by the Federal Board. 

Candidates for admission to these courses, all of which lead 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education, must present 
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fifteen units of high school work or the equivalent. The teach- 
er training in vocational agriculture will be given only to persons 
who have had at least two years’ vocational agricultural ex- 
perience, or who are acquiring such experience as a part of 
their training. Each one of these courses covers four college 
years and is especially prepared for teachers of these respective 
vocational subjects. Each course consists of two hundred and 
four term hours of work, a certain part of which must be in 
scientific project work in the vocation involved, and thirty-two 
or thirty-three term hours of professional subjects, including 
practice teaching. 


THE FOLLOWING PROFESSIONAL COURSES ARE AN 
UNVARYING REQUIREMENT 


Psychology 242 Psychology of Teaching 
Education 130 The Teaching Process...... 
Education 131 Observation and Curriculum... 
Education 240 Practice Teaching ...................-.. 
Education 250 Principles of Secondary Education 
Education 220, 233,or Home Economics 341, 
Vocational Methods Course............c00s00--0 2 or 3 term hours 
Education 330 Rural Education Sociology........---.--c-sss+essesr 3 term hours 


... 4 term hours 
. 3 term hours 
. 3 term hours 
.12 term hours 
... 5 term hours 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING IN TRADES AND 
INDUSTRIES 


Teacher training in trades and industries is given for the 
purpose of preparing teachers for the various types of work in 
industrial schools. The requirements for certification in the 
various lines of work are not the same. The entrance require- 
ments and courses of study are accordingly different, although 
having much in common. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
1. For Shop Teachers of Unit Trade Courses. 


Grammar school graduation or its equivalent is required as a 
minimum educational qualification. In addition, a period of not 
less than one year beyond a period of apprenticeship recognized 
by the trade as adequate is required as a minimum of trade 
contact. 

Candidates for admission to this course must satisfy those 
in charge of Teacher Training in Trades and Industries that 
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they have the necessary personal qualifications and experience 
to satisfactorily pursue the course of study. 


2. Teachers of Shop Subjects in General Industrial Schools. 


a. High school graduation or its equivalent. 

b. The University will also provide opportunity for persons 
with grammar school education or its equivalent who have not 
less than two years of acceptable trade experience, to enter the 
course, provided they are of mature age and capable of pursu- 
ing the course of study. 


3. Teachers of Related Subjects. 


a. High school graduation or its equivalent. 

b. The University will also provide opportunity for persons 
with less than high school education, provided they have the 
necessary personality and are capable of pursuing the course 
of study. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


1. For Shop Teachers of Unit Trade Courses. 


Those who meet the entrance requirements for this course 
will be offered a special course which will be featured during 
the Summer Session, but which may also be taken during the 
school year. Such courses will require for completion credit in 


I. Principles of teaching applied to trade schools. 
Industrial education. 

Organization and management. 

Industrial mathematics. 

Trade science. 

Trade drawing. 

Practice teaching and its prerequisites. 


SOMO ACI aS, 


2. Teachers of Shop Subjects in General Industria! Schools. 


Those who meet the entrance requirements for this group will 
be required to do not less than six months’ practical work in a 
trade or industry under the direction of an authority from the 
University, in addition to completing one of the following 
courses : 
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a. Any of the Engineering courses leading to the degree of 
B. M. E., or B. E. E., or B. C. E,, plus thirty-two hours in 
Education, which shall include those subjects relating specifical- 
ly to trade and industrial education. 


b. The completion of the first two years of any of the Engi- 
neering courses leading to the degrees of B. M. E., or B. E. E., 
or B. C. E., plus thirty-two hours in Education, which shall in- 
clude those subjects relating specifically to trade and industrial 
education. 


c. The completion of a special course which shall include 
not less than eighteen hours of Shop Work in wood and eighteen 
in metal, as a minimum requirement for each material; in addi- 
tion to thirty-two hours in Education, nine hours in Mathematics, 
sixteen hours in Physics and Chemistry, eight hours in Drawing, 
and nine in English. 


3. Teachers of Related Subjects. 


Those who desire to prepare specifically for this work will 
be required to complete one of the courses required for teachers 
of shop subjects in general industrial schools, or its equivalent. 


Four-YEAR CourRSE IN VOCATIONAL Home Economics TRAINING 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Subject 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
English 131 (132) (133)... -3 3 3 
Chemistry 141 (142) (143 = 4 4 
Physics 141 (142) ............ 4 4 &. 
Home Economics 131 (132) (133) _3 3 3 
Art: 124 '(125)). (126) ~2 2 2 
Physical Education 111 (112) (113). ay 1 1 
Education (1405 “=. ee = 4 


~ 
™“N 
SI; 
i 
“ 
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Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Subject 
FALL 
TERM 


Zoology 241 (242) (243) 
Home Economics 231 (232) (233).. 
Ghemistryecdl sede csccce etter 
Physical Education 211 (212) (213) 
Psychology 242 . 
Elective 


~ 
on 


Junior Year 


WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM 


4 a 
3 3 
- 4 
1 1 
4 = 
5 5 
17 17 


CREDIT HOURS 


Subject 
FALL 
TERM 
Home Esonomics 331 (332), 334 aS 


Home Economics 234 (235) (236).. 
Home Economics 221 (222) (223) 
Bacteriology 252 ......... 
Education 250, 130 

Home Economics 340, 
Economics 340 . 
Elective 


Pr OnNw 


341. 


Senior Year 


WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM 


3 3 
3 3 
2 2 
7 a 
. 8 
2 1 
17 17 


CREDIT HOURS 


Subject 
FALL 
TERM 
Home Economics 46 6 


Home Economics aan (442) (443) 
FEGU cation 240) ccccccisasccccssaseesnseses 
Home Economics 335 (336) 
Elective 


WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM 


4 4 
6 6 
3 3 
4 4 
17 17 


Four YEAR Course IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
FALL 
TERM 
Botany 141 (142) (143) para 
Chemistry 141 (142) (143). 4 
English 131 (132) (133)...... 3 
Plant Propogation_ (Horticulture 141)... 4 


Elementary Crop Production sree! 141) 
Project eccuntne woven 


Elective [eu 


WINTER SPRING 
TERN TERM 


4 4 
4 4 
3 3 
4 re 
a 4 
1 1 
1 1 


_ 
™M 
_ 
N 
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Sophomore Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Zoology 143 (144) (145) 4 4 
Chemistry 242 ..........-..- ae a 4 
Animal Husbandry 242.. = - 4 
Farm Poultry (Animal Husb. 141). = = 4 
English (Argumentation) (533-534). che: 3 = 
Fruit Production (Horticulture 244). ae s oe io 
Dairying (An. Husb. 242)... = 4 = 
Farm Carpentry and Forge. tin 3 ae 
Economic Entomology (242) a! a = 
Military Art 2 2 73 
16 18 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Agricultural Engineering 


3 3 
4 4 
4 4 
; 


Elementary Economics 340. 
Soils, Agron. (241, 242)... 
Farm Crops (Agron. 341, 342, 
Psychology of Teaching (242)... 
Rural Educational Sociology (330). 
Animal Nutrition (An. Husb, 352). 
Teaching Process (Educ. 130)............... 

Observation and Curriculum (Educ 131) 
Electivye@ = 


7 ee: Oe 


17 17 16 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Agricultural Economics 430, 431 <3 3 o 
Principles of Secondary Education (2 a3 me e 
Farm Management (Agron. 431, 432, 433) 3 3 3 
Principles of Breeding (An. Husb. 451) = 2% 5 
Vocational Agricultural Education (220 mie = ze 
Practice Teaching edn 240) ar | 4 4 
Elective a5, bates = ~All 7 5 
18 17 17 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


SYMBOLS 


The courses are numbered in accordance with the system 
described on page 72. 
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CREDIT HOURS 


The number of credit hours allowed in each course is iden- 
tical with the number of hours of lecture or recitation hours a 
week through the term; in laboratory, shop, or field work 
two or three hours is considered as equivalent to one hour of 
lecture or recitation. 


EDUCATION 


Proressor GiveENS, ACTING ProrEssor GLOTFELTER, PROFESSOR 
JEWELL, Proressor MATTHEW, Proressor PALMER. PROFESSOR 
Purnom, AssISTANT Prorrssor CrowLey, *ASSISTANT 
ProFESSOR GRANT, *ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
Jorpan, Miss Cowan, Miss JenxKs, Mrs. 
aa Simpson, Miss SpreERSTRA, Miss 

gh WARBURTON 


Requirements for a Major in Education, forty-eight credit 
hours, including courses Psychology 140, Education 140, 130, 131 
and 240. 

Psychology 140 should be taken as a preparation for all other 
courses. Students preparing to teach should complete in addi- 
tion Psychology 142, Psychology 230 or 240, Education 230 and 
132. No student will be recommended for a position in high 
school who has not had Psychology 231 or Education 250. No 
student will be recommended for a supervisory position who has 
not completed Education 132, or 231, or 232, and always 242. As 
a preparation for the ministry courses 230, 240, 231, and 242 in 
the department of Psychology are recommended; for the study of 
law, Psychology 140 and 240 and Philosophy 230 and 231; and 
for the study of medicine, Psychology 140 and 241. 


COURSES 
Psychology 


No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
140 General Psycholo .. 4 None 
141 Advanced Psychology 4 See statement 
142 Educational Psychology . . 4 140 0r141 


*Absent on leave. 


242 Psychology of Teaching 
143 Experimental Psychology 
*220 Vocational Psychology 
*230 Genetic Psychology ..... 
Psychology ......... 
*231 Psychology of Adolescence.. 
*241 Abnormal Psycholegy ...... 
243 Psychology 
120 Psychology 
121 Psychology 
"551 Psychology 


*240 Social 


140 History ot = 
*230 Philosophy of Education... 


132 School Management ....... 
133. Rural School 


134 School 


130 The Teaching Process....... ae 
131 Observation and the Curriculum. 
240 Practice Teaching... 

340 Advanced Teaching . wedi 
*250 Principles of Secondary Education.. 
#231 Administration of City and County Schools 
*232 High School 


150 Primary 
120 Methods 
~121 Methods 
122 Methods 
141 Methods 


243 Science Teaching ...... 
"220 Methods and 
tional Agriculture 

"233 Principles of Teachi 
to Trades Courses. 

*234 Organization and M 
Shop Work .... 

142 Public School N 
“*235 Industrial Education 
135 Vocational Guidance for 
*330 Rural Educational Sociology. 


of Religion . 
of Thinking.... 
of the Emotions 
of Reasoning 


Education 


Hygiené. 222 oe 
*241 Comparative School Systems... : 
*242 Educational Tests and Measurements.......... 


Administration... 


Materia 
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- 140 or 141 
140 or 141 
140 or 141 
140 or 141 
140 or 141 
140 or 141 
140 or 141 
140 or 141 
140 or 141 
140 or 141 
See statement 


UNKNOWN ADL 


Education 


None 
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a chology 140 and 141 


pre 140 and 130 


Management... 


fh wWw wt 
cA 
os 
si 
° 


= chology 140 or 141, 


Education 140 or 130 


140 
140 and 130 
140, 130, 131 


140, 130, 131 
See statement 
See statement 


Methods ........... None 
in Language . None 
in Number ... None 
in Reading. None 
in Grammar Grade Subjects...... None 


Advice of Dean 


None 


rl 


WHwhwW w WANN Ween 


Philosophy 


aw 


*May be taken for graduate credit. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


140, 130, 131, 240 


Advice of Department 
Advice of Department 


Advice of Department 


Psychology 140 or 141 
Psychology 140 or 141 


140. GENERAL PsycHoLtocy.—An introduction to the field of 
general psychology, dealing with the simpler aspects of mental 
life. The course is designed to ground the student in the fun- 
damentals of the subject and to enable him to acquire a right at- 
titude toward human behavior in general. Lectures and recita- 
tions four hours a week. PROFESSOR JEWELL. 
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141. ApvVANCED PsycHoLocy.—A treatment of technical, scien- 
tific psychology, designed especially for those students who de- 
sire subsequently to take the course in the Psychology of the 
Abnormal, or for those students who are contemplating the 
study of medicine. Emphasis will be given to the study of the 
psycho-physical equipment of the human being, and the funda- 
mental principles of psycho-physical behavior will be stressed. 
Transferred credit for high school psychology will not admit 
to this course, which rather than 140 should be taken if course 
241 is to follow. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssoR CROWLEY. 


142. EpucatioNaL PsycHotocy.—A consideration of the fol- 
lowing topics of vital importance to the teacher: sources of in- 
terest, instincts, habits, moral training, memory, thinking, atten- 
tion, imagination, and “transfer of training.” Lectures and reci- 
tations four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROWLEY. 


242, Psycuotocy or TEACHING.—A special course for students 
in the various Smith-Hughes courses, which will deal with the 
topics usually studied in General Psychology, but always with 
reference to the learning process. It will be very practical and 
the applications of the laws of psychology to teaching will be 
stressed in connection with every chapter. Lectures and recita- 
tions four hours a week. 

ProFEssor JEWELL. 


143. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy.—The purpose of this course 
is to acquaint the student with the experimental method and its 
technique and to give him some first-hand information concern- 
ing the laws of psychology. Such problems in the learning pro- 
cess will be experimented upon which have a direct bearing on 
sensory motor and perceptual learning, and on memory, imagi- 
nation, reasoning, etc. Prerequisite, General Psychology. Lec- 
tures and laboratory four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROWLEY. 


220. VocaTioNAL PsycHotocy.—Some attention will be given 
to the history of the more important vocations and to the man- 
ner in which selections have in the past been made for them. 
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There follows a complete study of the principal occupations and 
of the peculiar needs to be met by those attempting to fi!!l them, 
with due emphasis on the methods now employed in determining 
the fitness of these individuals for the different professions. 
Lectures and recitations two hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR CROWLEY. 


230. GreNeTIC PsycHoLocy.—An intensive study of the de- 
velopment of the mind from childhood to adolescence with a 
consideration of the arguments for and against the recapitulation 
theory. In studying the principles of child psychology a careful 
interpretation is made of influences in their bearing upon educa- 
tion in the home and in the school. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. (Not offered in 1919-1920). 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


240. Sociat PsycHotocy.—A study of public opinion, custom, 
imitation, psychology of leadership, conflict, discussion, compro- 
mise, mob mind, social will, communication and the crowd. This 
course will give an insight into present social problems by show- 
ing how consciousness has been developed in home, school, 
neighborhood, and society. Lectures and recitations four hours a 
week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROWLEY. 


231. PsycHoLocy or ADOoLESCENCE.—A study of the important 
physical, mental, and moral changes which are natural to adoles- 
cence, of special interest to all who have to deal with boys and 
girls of high school age. Attention will be given to laying the 
foundation for the pedagogy of secondary instruction. Lectures 
and recitations three hours a week. Offered each Summer 
Term. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


241. PsycHoLtoGy oF THE ABNORMAL.—A treatment of the 
psycho-physical conditions and mental phenomena of illusions, 
hallucinations, dreams, sleep, automatisms, somnambulism, hyp- 
notism, suggestion, dissociation, double and multiple personali- 
ties, and the insanities proper. Open only to juniors and se- 
noirs, who must have had at least course 140 or 141. High 
school psychology will not be accepted for admission into this 
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course. Lectures, discussions, and reports four hours a week 
throughout one semester. 
PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


243. PsycHoLtoGy or ReELicion.—This course is presented 
from the standpoint of the growth of religious consciousness 
in the individual rather than in the race. The treatment is two- 
fold. After a thorough consideration of the various phases 
of conversion, the same topics are studied again as elements 
of a spontaneous religious development. Lectures and reci- 
tations four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROWLEY. 


120. PsycHoLocy or THINKING.—This course deals with the 
kinds of situations in which thinking arises, in what the process 
consists, and how it is related to the various practical activities 
of life, educational, social, scientific, etc., taking a critical at- 
titude toward the abstract and empirical methods, but emphasiz- 
ing in a constructive way the concrete and scientific methods. 
This is an undergraduate and hence introductory course, but 
can be made equal to a graduate course by additional assigned 
work. Prerequisite, Psychology 140. Lectures and recitations 
two hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROWLEY. 


121. PsycHotocy or Emotions.—This course deals with the 
various conceptions of the emotions, such as that of the “Com- 
mon Sense” school, Darwin, Ribot, James-Lange, and the more 
recent views. Finally those principles are developed which are 
most effective in the explanation of emotional experiences. Pre- 
requisite, General Psychology. Lectures and recitations two 
hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROWLEY. 


551. PsycHoLtocy or REASONING.—This is strictly a graduate 
course only, in which is taken up the modern literature con- 
cerning the investigations into the higher thought processes. 
The permission of the instructor is necessary for admission. 
Required readings, seminar work, thesis, and recitations equi- 
valent to five hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CROWLEY. 
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EDUCATION 


140. History or Epucation.—Educational tendencies rather 
than men will be the content of this course. Stress will be laid 
upon the connection between educational theory and actual 
school work in its historical development. Lectures and recita- 
tions four hours a week. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


230. PuHiLosopHy or Epucation.—Education considered from 
the standpoint of (1) biology, (2) neurology, (3) psychology, 
(4) anthropology, and (5) sociology; representative topics: 
instinct, heredity, habit, culture-epochs, individual differences, 
imitation, suggestion, training and memory, imagination, emo- 
tions, will, senses, motor activities and moral nature, formal 
discipline, educational values, social education. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


132. ScHoot MANAGEMENT.—A study of the qualifications of 
the teacher, grading and promotion, recitation, discipline, study 
and preparation, school incentive, and the school and the com- 
munity, designed for prospective grade school teachers. Text- 
book, lectures, and references, three hours a week. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


133. Rurat ScHool MANAGEMENT.—This course is designed 
to make both the aim and methods of conducting a rural school 
very definite. It is designed especially for those rural teachers 
who have had little opportunity to see better schools than their 
own. The enrichment of the life of the country child will be 
kept in mind, and topics such as plays and games, study pro- 
gram, agriculture in the school, and the problems relating es- 
pecially to the rural school, will be considered. Text-book, lec- 
tures, and references, three hours a week. Offered each Summer 
Term. PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


134. ScHoot Hycient.—Problems of school hygiene, in- 
cluding heating, lighting, and ventilating, school diseases and 
medical inspection of schools, and hygiene of various school 
activities. Text-book, lectures, and references, three hours a 
week. PROFESSOR JEWELL. 
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241. Comparative ScHoot SystemMs.—A study of the out- 
standing features of the school systems of France, Germany, 
England, Denmark, Switzerland and the United States. This 
course is planned for those interested in the working out of the 
curriculum and a better supervision of the schools. The changes 
in education that the Great War has brought to England and 
Germany, and its probable effect on the United States, are 
largely emphasized. Text-book, lectures and references. four 
hours a week. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


242. EpuCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS.—The critical 
study of scientific methods employed in measuring school room 
instruction. Special attention is given to the consideration of 
standard tests and scales for the measuring of educational at- 
tainments together with the technique of applying these to edu- 
cational products. Practice will be given in applying tests in 
oral and silent reading, spelling, penmanship, comprehension, 
arithmetic, English composition, and algebra. Four hours a 
week. 

PROFESSOR JEWELL. 


130. THe TEACHING Process.—This course deals with the 
scientific principles underlying teaching rather than with details 
of device and method. A careful study of this course should do 
much toward eliminating the waste of time and energy often 
involved in the work of the school. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. 

ProFessor PurpoM, 
Actinc Proressor GLOTFELTER. 


131. OBSERVATION AND THE CurRICULUM.—Observations and 
discussions of recitations in elementary and secondary school 
work with considerable attention given to working out a suit- 
able course of study. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. 

ProFEssor Purnom, 
ActinG ProFessor GLOTFELTER. 
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240. Practice TeEacuinc.—Daily teaching for one period in 
the Training School in practical application of the principles 
of instruction. Teachers’ meeting one hour a week. 


Proressor PurDoM, 

ActInG Proressor GLOTFELTER, 
Mrs. SIMPSON, 

Miss JENKS, 

Miss WaARBuRTON. 


340. ApvaNcep TEACHING.—An additional semester of prac- 
tice teaching, offered for those advanced students who desire to 
gain greater proficiency in the technique of class room pro- 
cedure and management. This course should not be elected with- 
out the advice of the head of the department. 


ProFEssOR PurpoM, 
ActinG ProFessor GLOTFELTER. 


250. PRINCIPLES oF SECONDARY EpucATIoN.—A course dealing 
with the development and nature of the secondary school as we 
have it today, and with the fundamental aims of secondary edu- 
cation; the relation of secondary education to elementary and 
higher education; causes of retardation and elimination of pupils; 
purpose and relative importance of the different subjects in the 
program of studies; and the fundamental principals of organiza- 
tion and management in so far as they affect the work of the 
teacher. For prospective high school teachers, Textbook, refer- 
ences, lectures and discussions, five hours a week. 


ProFEssorR Purpom. 


231. ADMINISTRATION OF CouNTy AND City ScHoors.—The 
subjects treated in this course include the educational needs of 
the county and city; the financial support of the schools; distri- 
bution of responsibility and authority among principals, super- 
intendent and board of education; and a comparison of represen- 
tative school systems. for prospective principals and superin- 
tendents. Prerequisite, Education 130, 131; or in the case of 
teachers of wide experience, the permission of the instructor. 
Textbook, lecture, discussions, and thesis, three hours a week. 


Proressor PurpoM. 
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232. HicH ScHoot ADMINISTRATION.—This course deals with 
the classification, grading, and promotion of pupils; discipline; 
finances; direction of “Student Activities,” relations with private 
organizations; and the responsibility and authority of teachers, 
heads of departments, supervisors, and principals. For pros- 
pective high school teachers and principals. Prerequisite, Educa- 
tion 130, 131; or in the case of teachers of wide experience, the 
permission of the instructor. Textbook, references, lectures, 
and discussions three hours a week. 

PROFESSOR PurpDoM. 


150. PrimAry MetHops.—A study of the guiding principles 
that determine in general what the primary program should 
include. Methods of teaching the various branches of the pri- 
mary curriculum are considered and observation of classwork 
in the Training School through the fourth grade is included. 
Textbook, lectures and observation, five hours a week. 

Mrs. SIMPsoNn. 


120. MetHop 1n Lancuace—Through stories, games, pictures, 
and good literature language teaching will be developed of a type 
that appeals to all healthy-minded children. They will be led to 
express themselves effectively as they are brought to observe and 
imitate proper forms of expression, both oral and written. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours a week. 

Mrs. SIMpson. 


121. MetHops in Numper,—This course is planned for teach- 
ers and supervisors of arithmetic in the elementary school. 
Topics: Number experience of the child; the fundamental opera- 
tions; denominate numbers; factoring; percentage; fractions, 
value and place of drill work; course of study; lesson plans; 
arithmetic in its relation to social and industrial life; 
arithmetical tests; methods of teaching; supervision of arithme- 
tic. Lectures and recitations two hours a week. 

Mrs. SIMpson. 


122, GRAMMAR GRADE MeEtHons IN READING.—This course 
aims to equip public school teachers in the methods of successful 
teaching of reading in the grammar grades. Special emphasis 
will be laid upon the actual processes of securing good reading, 
questioning in the reading class, standards of excellence, read- 
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ing directions, comparison, cross parallelism, dramatization, silent 

reading, tests, etc. Lesson plans and observation will be requir- 

ed. The work given in this course will be intensely practical 

and of such a nature that it may be used by any teacher in the 

common schools. Lectures and recitations two hours a week. 
Miss WARBURTON. 


141. MetHops in GRAMMAR GRADE SuByEcts.—A considera- 
tion of methods in geography, history, and civics; organization 
of content of these subjects; working out courses and units of 
study; lesson plans; observation in demonstration school; review 
of text-books and teachers’ reference books; teaching children 
to study; correction of subjects; adaptation of educational psy- 
chology to methods of teaching. Lectures and recitations four 
hours a week. 

Miss WarBuRTON. 


243. Science TEACHING.—A course designed for students 
who are planning to teach one or more of the natural sciences in 
the high schools. An attempt will be made to show, in a practical 
way, how the results of experimental and educational psychology 
may be applied to the teaching of science. A close study will be 
made of the fundamental principles and methods of the teach- 
ing of the several sciences in the high school curriculum. Es- 
pecial attention will be given to the application of these principles 
and the “scientific method” in the teaching of chemistry, physics, 
biology, and general science. Lectures and recitations four hours 
a week. 

Proressor Hate, 


220. METHODS AND MATERIALS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE.— 
A study of the specific problems that confront the teacher of 
Agriculture. History of the Smith-Hughes movement; selection 
of subject matter suited to local conditions; laboratory, field and 
home projects; laboratory and library equipment; use and man- 
agement of school farm; community and extension work. Lec- 
tures with references and recitations two hours a week. 

Proressor MATTHEW. 


233. PrIncrpLes oF TEACHING APPLIED To TRADES CouRSES.— 
This course includes a careful study of the principles which un- 
derlie trade analysis, as well as a study of the fundamental 
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principles underlying teaching and their special application to In- 
dustrial Education. Practical problems in trade analysis, courses 
of study and the method of presentation of subject matter will 
form an essential part of the course. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. 

ProFessor GIVENS. 


234. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF SHoP WorK.— 
Careful consideration is given to the organization and admin- 
istration under the Smith-Hughes Act. The questions of equip- 
ment, supplies, records and marking of student’s work, handling 
of classes, ete., will be discussed. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. 

Proressor GIVENS. 


142. Punstic ScHoot Music.—A course preparatory to teach- 
ing music in the public schools. Two meetings each week are 
given to sight reading and one to a careful study of the methods 
of teaching the subject to children. 

Miss JENKS. 


235. Inpustriat Epucation.—A study of the meaning and 
significance of industrial education. Consideration will be given 
to Federal and State legislation affecting industrial education, 
the policies of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as 
well as the development of the movement. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a week. 

Proressor GIVENS. 


135. VocaTIONAL GuIDANCE For GirLts.—A study of woman’s 
work in the world in order to enable girls to discover and de- 
velop their powers for service and to help them to make the 
most of their abilities and opportunities. This course should 
enable young teachers to help the boys and girls with whom 
they come into contact to make an intelligent choice of their life 
work. Jectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Mrs. SIMPSON. 


330. Rurat Epucationat Sociotocy.—This course aims to 
give a sympathetic insight into the needs and problems of the 
rural resident. Existing institutions for rural betterment will be 
examined and appraised. Vital rural problems will be discussed 
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and remedial measures proposed. Such topics as rural surveys, 
the character of the rural population, and rural institutions, in- 
cluding rural schools, churches, Granges, social center activities, 
co-operative associations, rural credits machinery, and state and 
county fairs, will be taken up in this course. Lectures and reci- 
tations three hours a week. 

Proressor MATTHEW. 


Zoology 533, Biology Teaching, see page 80. 
English 745, Teaching of English, see page 98. 
Mathematics 534, Teaching of Mathematics, see page 120. 
Physics 521 (522) (523), Teaching of Physics, see page 120. 
Home Economics 341, Home Economics Methods. See page 
212. 
PHILOSOPHY 


230. Locic.—The application of logic to the practical prob- 
lems of everyday life, including a careful study of inductive and 
deductive reasoning, with special reference to argumentation and 
debate. This course is designed to give a foundation for future 
philosophical study. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. 

ASSISTANT PRroFEssoR CROWLEY. 


231. Erxics.—This course, after some attention to the 
growth of ethics in history, will confine itself largely to helping 
the student acquire better methods of estimating and controlling 
conduct. Studies will be made of the moral problems that have 
confronted people from primitive times to the present, and of 
comparisons between individual and group morality. Lectures 
and recitations three hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssoR CRowLrFy. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


The purpose of the courses in this college is to prepare 
young men for the profession of engineering. The value of the 
training that is acquired in a university course is recognized by 
railway officials, manufacturers, municipal, state, and fed- 
eral authorities. The demand in industrial and engineering fields 
throughout the country is for college graduates. 

The graduates of the College of Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas are scattered over the entire world, occupying 
positions of trust in foreign lands, in the service of the United 
States government, in large manufactories, and in state and 
municipal service, or building for themselves reputations as pro- 
fessional engineers. 

ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and 
a description of the subjects accepted for entrance, see page 35. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Engineering offers through its various de- 
partments four-year courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Chemical Engineering (B. Ch. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engi- 
neering (B. C. E.), Bachelor of Civil Engineering in Highways 
(B. C. E. in Highways), Bachelor of Electrical Engineering (B. 
E. E.), Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B. M. E.), and 
Bachelor of Mining Engineering (B. Mi. E.); graduate and 
professional courses leading to the degrees of Chemical Engineer 
(Ch. E.), Civil Engineer (C. E.), Electrical Engineer (E. E.), 
and Mechanical Engineer (M. E.); and special one-year courses 
leading to a certificate. 

Candidates for bachelors’ degrees in engineering must meet 
the entrance, residence, and registration requirements, and must 
complete satisfactorily two hundred sixteen term hours as 
outlined in the following courses of study. c 

Elective courses will not be given unless as many as five 
students register for them. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Chemistry 141 (142) (143)... ma A, 4 4 
English 141 (142) (143)... + 4 4 
Mathematics, 157...... 5 4 ~ 
Mathematics 156 - 5 Pa 
Mathematics 158 ..... - 5 
Drawing 121 (122) (123). 2 2 2 
Mechanic Arts 121 (122) (123).. 2 2 2 
Military Art 111 (112) (113) 1 1 1 
18 18 18 


Sophomore Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Mathematics 256................ 
Mathematics 251 (252).. 
Physics 241 (242) (243) 
Drawing 221 (222) (223). 
Chemistry 251, 254 (255)..... 
Military Art 221 (222) (223) 


ol RUbwan; 


5 
4 
2 
5) 
2 
18 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERN TERM TERM 

Chemistry 354 (355) or 651, 652 Bb) 5 a 
Chemistry 359... +s = 5 
Civil Engineering 251 5 = t 
Experimental Engineering 232 i 3 bs 
Experimental Engineering 225 2 & 
Electrical Engineering 241..... a 4 
Electrical Engineering 211 1 
*Elective 8 8 8 
18 18 18 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Chemistry 434, 435 (436). eee 3 3 
Chemistry 451 (452)... 5 5 = 
Heat Power Engineering 341 (342) (343). 4 4 4 
*Elective 6 6 11 
18 18 18 


*All electives must be chosen with the consent of the head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry and the Dean of the College of Engineering. Of these 
electives 13 hours must be chosen from other courses in chemistry and 
at least 9 hours in English or a foreign language. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Course Freshman Year CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERN TERM TERM 
Chemistry 141 (142) (143) 4 4 4 
English 141 (142) (143). 4 4 4 
Mathematics 157... 5 a = 
Mathematics 156.... os 5 
Mathematics 158 .......... - = 5 
Drawing 121 (122) (123)... 2 2 2 
Mechanic Arts 121 (122) ( 2 2 2 
Military Art 111 (112) (113) 1 1 1 
18 18 18 
Course Sophomore Year CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
BYE a pedis LCE Ea a O) Betetioscanl gatiasescssootstaccvosrosvecs ccacoostoscqaacaaboeses, 5 = = 
Mathematics 251 (252) 5 5 
Civil Engineering 251 ( 5 5 Fe 
Physics 241 (242) (243)..... 4 4 4 
Drawing 221 (222) (223) 2 2 2 
Civil Engineering 223. =5 2 
Civil Engineering 233. a a 3 
Military Art 221 (222 2 2 2 
' 18 18 18 
Course Junior Year CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
P. Engineering 341 (342) (343)... 4 4 4 
Gvil “Engineering 321 (322) (323) 2 2 2 
Civil Engineering 324 (325) (326) 2 2 2 
Civil mugpeering 331 (332) (333) 3 3 3 
NR OIOR YEG ALE sccccatsassesecapcusesscsctrycrsttarees 3 e i 
Perea OB AcetNg 232, 225 A 5 
Civil Engineering 343... ry s 4 
*Elective 4 2 3 
F 18 8 8 
Course Senior Year CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERN 
Civil Engineering 441 (442) 4 4 * 
Civil Engineering 421 (422) 2 2 = 
Civil Engineering 443..... 2 = 4 
Civil Engineering 431 3 na 
Civil Engineering 432..... pa 3 Ss 
Civil Ergineering 436 SOK: 3 3 
Civil Engineering 438... z 3 
Civil Engineering 433 3 = vi 
Civil Engineering 439. 3 As 
Civil Engineering 434... <3 3 
Electrical Engineering 2. 13 ms a S 
*Elective 3 3 3 
18 18 18 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candidate’s major 


professor. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERING IN HIGHWAYS 


Oaurse Freshman Year CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERN TERM TERM 
Chemistry 141 (142) (143)... aa, 4 4 
English 141 (142) : 4 4 4 
Mathematics 157 ...... 5 ss = 
Mathematics 156..... es 5 = 
Mathematics 158 _...... = F o 
Drawing 121 (122) (123 2 2 2 
Mechanic Arts 121 (122 2 2 2 
Military Art 111 (112) 1 1 1 
18 18 18 
Course Sophomore Year CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Mathematics 256 =e = & 
Mathematics 251 (252) = 5 5 
Civil Bagels 251 (256) 5 5 fe 
Physics 241 (242) (243)...... 4 4 4 
Drawing 221 (222) (223)... 2 2 2 
Electrical Engineering 241, 211. z ie 5 
Military Art 221 (222) (223) 2 2 2 
18 18 18 
Course Junior Year CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

H. P. Engineering 341 (342) (343)... moa, § 4 4 
Civil Engineering 321... 2 os 
Civil Engineering 324... 2 As Ss 
Civil Engineering 331 (3 3 3 ee 
Geology 141 (142) (143). 4 4 4 
Geplogy 3300 eee 3 = =f 
Civil “Enginecring 233 co ay 3 
Chemistry 5 5 
* Elective 0 2 é 
18 18 18 
Course Senior Year CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Civil Engineering 441 (442)... Sy 4 ~ 
Civil Engineering 421 (422) 2 2 m- 
Civil Engineering 444.......... = ke 4 
Civil Engineering 436 (437) 3 3 = 
Experimental Rogiienrag 232, Ss 5 ‘a 
Civil Engineering 433. 3 ia aa 
Civil Engineering 426... v4 & = 
Chemistry 251 (252).. _- re a 
Civil Engineerirg 439 - se 3 = 
Civil Engineering 434... es = 3 
Civil Engineeri 435. = fe 3 
*Elective 4 1 4 
18 18 18 


*To be chosen with the approval and consent of the candidate’s major 
professor. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Chemistry 141 (142) (143)... 4 4 4 
English 141 (142) (143). 4 4 4 
Mathematics 157 .... 5 = a 
Mathematics 156... ” 5 ry 
Mathematics 158 .... as os 5 
Drawing 121 (122) (123). - 2 2 = 
Mechanic Arts 121 (122) (123) -2 2 z 
Military Art 111 (112) (113) a 1 1 1 
18 18 18 


Sophomore Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Mathematics 256 


Mathematics 251 (252).. “ 5 5 
Physics 241 (242) (243). 4 4 a 
Drawing 221 (222) (223). 2 2 2 
Civil Engineering 251 ......... 5 *- - 
Experimental Engineering 232, A 5 re 
Electrical Engineering 241, 21 = he ~ 5 
MELEE TR? ANG PES UKCLEDY CLR) eae ee eae OU ON 2 2 2 

18 18 18 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Heat Power Engineering 341 (342) (343)... 4 4 
Electrical Engineering 341 (342) 343... 4 4 
Electrical Engineering 311 (312) 313... 1 1 
Electrical Engineering 314 (315) (316). 1 1 
Heat Power Engineering 331 (332) (333). 3 3 
*Elective 5 5 
18 18 

Suggested Electives: 

Experimental Engineering 321 (322) (323)... 2 2 2 
English 331 (332) (333).......... 3 3 3 
Military Art 521 (522) (523).. 2 2 2 
Physics 531 (532)........ 3 3 ee 
Chemistry 231 (232)..... < 3 a 
French 141 (142) (143) 4 4 4 
Spanish 141 (142) (143). 4 4 4 
Experimental Engincering 322... re 2 i 
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Senior Year 
: CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Electrical Engincering 431 (432) (433)... nd 3 3 
Electrical Engineering 411 (412) (413)... 1 1 1 
Electrical Engineering at os) (416) 1 1 1 
Heat Power Engineering 4 5 5 = 
Electrical Engineering 417 waa) (419) 1 1 1 
Electrical Eosineerria 451... = 5 % 
Civil Engineering 434... = 3 
Economics 436 .. = 3 
“Electives 7 6 
18 18 

Suggested Electives: 

Electrical Engineering 441 (442) (443)... 4 4 4 
Electrical Engineering 434, 435... 3 ee 3 
Military Art 531 (532) (533) 3 3 3 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candidate’s major 
professor. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL. WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Chemistry 141 (142) (143) 2.253 4 4 4 
English 141 (142) (143)... 4 4 4 
Mathematics 157 .... 5 Fe os 
Mathematics 156 . i 5 3] 
Mathematics 158 .... 7 = 5 
Drawing 3 2 2 2 
ei) 2 2 
a! 1 1 

18 18 18 


Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Mathematics 256 .............-. Sa a = 
Mathematics 251 (252) ahs $s 5 
Civil Engireering 251....... 5 = 
Experimental Engineering 225, 232 a 5 ‘a 
Electrical Engineering 241, 211 sae 5 
Physics 241 (242) (243)... 4 4 4 
Drawing 221 (222) (223). ae 2 2 
Military Art 221 (222) (223). so gel 2 2 
18 18 18 
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Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
FALL WINTER SFRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Heat Power Engineering 341 (342) (343).. 4 4 
Electrical Engineering 341 (342)... 4 
Electrical lingineering 311 (312).... 1 
Experimental Engineering 321 (322) (323).. 2 


Civil Engineering 343 
Drawing 341. ............. 
Heat Power Engineering 344 (345)... 
Heat Power Engineering 331 (332) (333).. 
*Elective 


Cli wi Bi Rehan 
~ 
& | medi rol tf 


~ 
ol: wet 


Senior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Heat Power Engineering 451, 452... 5 5 = 
CONOMICE BR sr osc. me = 3 
Lxperimental Engincering 344, 345 4 4 a 
Experimestal Engineering 423, 437... a . 5 
Experimental Engineering 347 (348).. es 4 4 
Civil Engineering 434... _ ~ 3 
Thesis. ........ 4 nd es 
*Elective .... 5 5 3 
18 18 18 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 
ment, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
MINING ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Chemistry 141 (142) (143) 4 4 4 
English 141 (142) (143) 4 4 4 
Mathematics 157 5 = = 
Mathematics 156 s 5 = 
Mathematics 158 x ra 5 
Civil Engineering 2 2 2 
Mechanic Arts 121 (122) (123) 2 2 2 
Military Art 111, (112) (113) 1 1 1 
18 18 18 
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Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


Course 


Mathematics 256 
Mathematics 251 2 
Geology 141, 142 (143) 
Physics 241 (242) (243)... 
Drawing 221 (222) (223).. 
Military Art 221, (222) (223)... 


3] RoAa 
= | wRwVOLaeu 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Civil Engineering 251 (256) 5 


Electrical Engineering 241, a 5 
Geology 231, 232 (233). 3 3 3 
Geology 531 (532)........ 3 3 = 
Chemistry 251 (254) (255).. 5 5 5 
Mining 321 (322) (323).... 2 2 2 
* Elective: Sinecwcseat = 3 

18 18 18 


Senior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 


Course 


Geology 334 .... 3 im = 
Geology 337, 3 3 
Mining 431 = = 
Heat Power Engi 4 4 4 
Mining 434 ...... ag 3 te 
Metallurgy 436 3 “= m 
Metallurgy 428 : 2 
Chemistry 533 .. ce 3 
SElective — = 6 9 Zi 

19 19 19 


*To be chosen with the advice and consent of the candidate’s major 
professor. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GRADUATE AND PROFES- 
SIONAL DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


The graduate degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engineer, 
Electrica! Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer are granted to stu- 
dents who have completed the required undergraduate course 
and, in addition, at least one year of graduate work in residence. 
This graduate work must include one major subject, based on 
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the undergraduate course pursued, and two minor subjects, one 
or both of which must be closely related to the major subject. 
The candidate must complete not less than forty-five term credit 
hours in approved courses and must submit an acceptable thesis 
in his major subject presenting the results of original research. 

The professional degrees of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engi- 
neer, Electrical Engineer, and Mechanical Engineer are con- 
ferred upon graduates of the University of Arkansas who have 
been in successful practice of their profession for at least three 
years, two of which must have been done after receiving the 
bachelor’s degree. The candidate must have been in responsible 
charge of work as principal or assistant for at least one year. 
In addition to this he must present an acceptable thesis giving 
the results of original research. 

The candidate must submit, in writing, to the Committee on 
Scholarship of the College of Engineering, a statement of his 
professional record, the names of at least three references, and 
the subject of his thesis, not later than January 1 of the col- 
lege year in which the degree is sought. The completed thesis 
must be in the hands of the Committee on Scholarship not later 
than May 20, of the same year. 


ONE YEAR TRADES COURSE IN ENGINEERING 


The following course in engineering is offered to students 
who have at least a grammar school education and who desire 
to better prepare themselves for advancement in the trades or 
who desire to become familiar with the operation, care, and re- 
pair of some line of machinery. No credit in these courses will 
be allowed toward an engineering degree. The course is in- 
tended to give the student a working knowledge of steam, gas, 
and electrical machinery, in addition to his shop training. 

The course is divided into three terms; any one term may be 
taken separately. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
Fall Term 


HOURS 
Recitation Practice 
(41) Steam Boilers ae | 4 
(44) Elementary Elect 4 4 
(11) Drawing = 4 
(20) Shop Work 8 
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Winter Term 


HOUR 
Recitation Practice 


(42) ‘Steam Engines 0.5 ee 4 4 
(45) Direct Current Machin HEN. ~ 4 4 
(12) Drawing Fe 4 
(20) Shop Work - = 8 
Spring Term 
HOURS 
Recitation Practice 
(43)) (Gas, Engines) 4 4 
(46) Alternating Current Machinery... 4 4 
(13) Drawing ........ a 4 
(20) Shop Work . 8 


The above outline is not a fixed course, but indicates the amount of 
work required. Substitutions may be made by consent of the instructor 
concerned and the Dean. 


COURSE IN AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 


During the school year four courses of eight weeks each will 
be offered in Automobile Mechanics. These courses are for 
the automobile owner, garage man, farm tractor or truck opera- 
tor, and will consist of seven hours of practical work and one 
hour of lecture work a day. 

The course will be sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of 
students of various degrees of proficiency. Those students who 
have had one or more years of practical experience can take 
advanced work in the various divisions, while elementary in- 
struction will be given to those whose knowledge is limited. 
The lectures accompanying the courses are not technical and do 
not require a knowledge of mathematics. 

A tuition fee of $30.00 will be charged. This fee will include 
all necessary expenses connected with the course. The Univer- 
sity will furnish materials and tools. The student will pay for 
his own text books, board, lodging, and personal expenses, 

Description of Course: The course will be divided into four 
parts as follows: 

Part 1. Engine work. Part 2. Chassis work. Part 3. 
Ignition, starting and lighting work. Part 4. Machine shop 
and forging. 

Each student will be given instruction in all four parts. 
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DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


SYMBOLS 


The courses are numbered in accordance with the system de- 
scribed on page 72. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of credit hours allowed in each course is iden- 
tical with the number of hours of lecture or recitation hours 
per week through the semester; in laboratory, shop, or field 
work two to three hours is considered as equivalent to one hour 
of lecture or recitation. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Proressor Knocn, Associate Prorrssor Knorr, Mr. Victor 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on pages 160-161. 

The courses in civil engineering include theoretical instruc- 
tion accompanied by illustrations and as much of engineering 
practice as possible. The courses will give the student a knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles that will enable him to enter in- 
telligently upon professional practice. 

The special technical studies which are offered may be 
grouped under the heads of surveying, applied mechanics, road 
and railroad engineering, hydraulic engineering, bridge engineer- 
ing, and sanitary engineering. 

The work in surveying extends over three years. It em- 
braces land surveying, leveling and United States public land 
surveys, during the sophomore year; topography, railroad re- 
connoissance and location, during the junior year; triangulation 
and geodesy, during the senior year. Much time is devoted to 
practice in the field and drafting room, this work being carried 
on parallel with the class-room work. Each year a party of 
engineering students goes into camp one week for practice in 
surveying and locating railway lines. 
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HicHwAy ENGINEERING 


In recent years many problems have arisen in connection 
with the construction and maintenance of highways, creating a 
demand for men who have been trained for this particular 
branch of engineering. The course in highway engineering has 
been arranged to aid in training engineers for this line of work. 

The work for the first two years of this course is practically 
identical with that of civil engineering. In the last two years 
subjects especially related to highway engineering have been in- 
troduced, and other subjects which are considered of less im- 
portance in highway work have been dropped from the regular 
course in civil engineering. 

A well equipped laboratory has been provided for making all 
the standard tests in accordance with the practice of the United 
States Office of Public Roads. 

All students are required to spend the vacation between their 
junior and senior years with the State Highway Engineer. Ac- 
tual expenses will be allowed for this work. 


COURSES 

No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
233 Highways .... . 3 None 
251 Surveying 5 Math. 156 
256 Surveying .. Pe . 5 Math. 156 
213 Leveling and m D 1 Math. 156 
321 (322) (323) Railroad Engineerixg .. 6 Math. 156 
324 (325) (326) Field Practice ......... 6 251, 256 
331 (332) (333) Technical Drawing 9 Drawing 221-223 
343 Hydraulics ............ 4 Math. ee P.341-343 
441 (442) Roofs and Bridges. 8 H. P. 341-343 
421 (422) Technical Drawing 4 H. P, 341-343 
443 Technical Drawing . 4H. P. 341-343 
444 Highway Bridges and 4 331-333 and H. P. 343 
431 Sanitary Engincering .. 3 343 
432 Waterworks Engineerin 3 343 
433 Engineering caborerane 3 3 H. P. 343 
434 Contracts and Specifica Koh 
439 Thesis .. a 3 ft 
436 (437) Masonry 

Concrete . 6 H. P. 343 
438 Field Practice: 3 321-326 
426 Highway Engi 2 233, 251,:256 
$35 Highway Materials 

Laboratory = 3) 233,1H. PO 343 


tSee statement. 
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223. Descriptive GEOMETRY.— Problems in shades and 
shadows, isometric projection, and perspective. Drawing practice 
six hours a week. 

ASSOCIATE Proressor Knott. 


233. HicHways.—A study of the location, construction, and 
maintenance of common macadam and Telford roads; brick, 
stone, wood, asphalt, and bituminous pavements for city streets. 
Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor KNocuH. 


251. ELEMENTARY SuURVEYING.—Instructions in the use, care 
and adjustments of the compass, transit and level; exercises in 
land surveying, leveling and public land surveys. Lectures and 
recitations four hours and field practice three hours a week. 
Required of all sophomore engineers. 

AssociATeE Proressor Knott. 


256. SuRVEYING—The use and adjustments of the transit, 
solar attachment, plane table, sextant and level. Exercises in 
topographical and city surveying, including the use of the 
stadia. Lectures and recitations four hours and field practice 
three hours a week. Required of sophomore civil engineers. 

ASSOCIATE Proressor Knott. 


213. LervELING AND FARM DraINAcE—A course in leveling, 
land surveying, and farm drainage, designed for students in the 
course in agriculture. Lectures and recitations one hour the first 
part, and field practice three hours a week the second part, of 
the term. 

AssociATE Proressor Knott. 


321 (322) (323). RAtroAp ENGINEERING.—A study of pre- 
liminary surveys and location; transition curves, yards, and turn- 
outs; estimates of earthwork and materials used in construction; 
the economics of railroad location and management. Lectures 
and recitations two hours a week. 

Proressor KNocu. 


324 (325) (326). Frevp Practice.—Problems in location of 
curves, turnouts, and Y’s; measurements of embankments and 
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cuts, computation of volumes. Field practice four hours a week. 
Proressor KNocH. 


Rartroap Survey.—Actual field practice in reconnoissance, 
preliminary surveys, location, and topographical survey. One 
week, twelve hours a day. 

Proressor KNocH. 


331 (332) (333). Drawinc.—Exercises in drawing topogra- 
phical maps from actual surveys; computations and detail draw- 
ings of structures in stone, wood, and steel. Drawing practice 
nine hours a week. 

AssociATE Proressor Kwott. 


343. Hyprautics.—A study of the theory of hydraulics; prin- 
ciples of hydrostatic and hydrodynamic pressures; steam-gaug- 
ing; water-measuring devices. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. 

AssociATE Proressor Knorr. 


441 (442). Roors anp Bripces.—A study of the theory of 
computation of stresses by both analytica) and graphical methods; 
full computations, designs, and bills of materials for roof truss 
and railroad bridge. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 

ProFessor KNocH. 


421 (422). TrecHnicAL Drawinc—Right and oblique arches; 
drawings for computations of courses 441 (442). Lectures and 
recitations one hour and drawing practice three hours a week. 

ProFessor KNocH. 


443. TecunicAt Drawinc AND Desicn,—Advanced struc- 
tural designing and detailing. Drawing and computations eight 
hours a week. 

Proressor Knocu. 


444. Hicuway Bripces AND CuLverts.—Problems in the de- 
sign of highway bridges; determination of waterways; construc- 
tion and maintenance of highway bridges and culverts. Lectures 
and recitations four hours a week. 

Proressor Knocu. 
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431. SAniTarY ENGINEERING—Calculation and special de- 
tails of construction of sewers; separate and combined systems of 
sewers; purification of sewage; municipal and domestic sanita- 
tion. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor KNocH. 


432. WarTeRWoRKS ENGINEERING—A study of systems of 
water supply; collection, purification, and distribution of water; 
location of waterworks, with details of construction and cost 
estimate; turbines and pumping engines. Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a weck. 

Proressor Knocn. 


433. ENGINEERING LABorATory.—Tests of strength and other 
properties of materials of construction, tensile and crushing tests 
of brick, stone, and cement; flow of water through pipes, elbows, 
valves, and measurement of water by means of weirs and 
meters. Laboratory practice six hours a week. 

Mr. PoLanp, 


434. CoNTRACTS AND SpECIFICATIONS.—Lectures and recita- 
tions three hours a week. 
Proressor KwnocH. 


439. THeEsis.—Each senior or graduate student, who is a can- 
didate for a degree, is required to submit the subject of his thesis 
not later than December 15, and the completed thesis not later 
than May 10, to a committee consisting of the candidate’s 
major professor and two other members appointed by the presi- 
dent, for its criticism and approval. All theses must be neatly 
typewritten on one side of plain white paper, eight by ten 
inches in size, leaving a one-inch margin. When drawings or 
diagrams are used they should be made to conform to these 
dimensions or some multiple of them. The first page of the 
thesis should contain the title, the following statement: ‘Thesis 


BM DIMIf CODY ress anee aan ea amennaeeowa eo lascacanee to the faculty 
of the University of Arkansas in partial fulfillment of the re- 
Milixementsmorethes deglee no faassen ee ee een ae ”, 


and the date. Theses submitted for bachelor’s degrees must be 
at least 2,500 words in length. 
Proressor KNocH. 
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436 (437). Masonry anp Retrnrorcep Concrete.—A study of 
the use of mortars; stone and brick masonry; concrete; founda- 
tions on land and under water; theory and practice in design of 
reinforced concrete structures. Lectures and recitations three 
hours a week. 

AssocIATE Proressor Knott. 


438. Fierp Practice —Problems in triangulation, topographic 
surveys, precise leveling; practical astronomy. Lectures and 
recitations one hour and field practice and computations four 
hours a week. 

Associate Proressor KNotrT. 


426. Hicuway Enctneertnc.—A study of road laws, econom- 
ics and design of roads and pavements; taxes, bond issues, and 
assessments; drainage; foundations; comparisons of the differ- 
ent types of roads; road surveying and design. Lectures and 
recitations two hours a week. 

Proressor KNocH. 


435. Hichway ENGINEERING LaporAtory.—Tests of gravel 
and broken stone to determine hardness, toughness, cementing 
power, and resistance to abrasion; rattler tests and absorption 
tests for paving brick; tests of sand and clay; inspection and 
tests of bituminous materials. Laboratory practice six hours a 
week. 

ProFessor KNotrt. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Proressor GLapson, ASSISTANT ProFESSOR STELZNER, Mr. Ropr 

The requirements for a degree are outlined no page 162. 

The courses in this department seek to combine general and 
technical subjects in such proportions as to furnish a good 
foundation for the profession of electrical engineering. Suffi- 
cient theory is taught in the class-room and illustrated by labor- 
atory experiments to give the student a knowledge of the un- 
derlying principles. Shop experience with manufacturing com- 
panies, to give the student specific practical training, is desirable. 
Such training should be obtained during vacations and after 
graduation, ; 
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COURSES 

No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
241 Elements of Electrical Engineering... .. 4 Physics 242 
211 Electrical Engineering Laboratory lees 
341 (342) Dynamo Electric Machinery .......... 8 “RE. E.241 
311 (312) Electrical Engineering Laboratory cen ae 
343 Dynamo Electric Machinery ....... . 4 E. E. 341,342 
313 Electrical Engineering Laboratory.. oe ea 
314 (315) (316) Electrical PUT SCI Design.. and) VECE, 241 
331 Illuminating Engineering 3 ES E.:342 
431 (432) (433) Alternating Currents and Alternat- 

ing Current Machinery.......0.............c00+0 9 E. E. 343 and 


Math, 252 
* 


411 (412) (413) Electrical Engineering Laboratory... 
414 (415) (416) Electrical Engineering Design 
441 Hydro-Electric Engineering 


434 Telephony E. E. 241 
451 Electrical Equipment of Powe 

435 Telegraphy ............. E. E. 241 
442 Electric Railways . E. E. 343 
421 Electrical Engineering 


$11 Inspection Trip 
417 (418) (419) Thesis ....0.0020...... 40 Ss : 
443 Electric Transmission and Distribution... 


HPWONPOUWEUW 


*See statement. 


241. ELeMENTS or ELEecTRICAL ENGINEERING.—A general in- 
troductory course to the study of electrical engineering, includ- 
ing recitations and demonstrations on electric and magnetic cir- 
cuits and machines; measuring instruments, their use and calibra- 
tion. Lectures and recitations four hours a week. Spring term. 
Prerequisite: Physics 242. 

Mr. Ropt. 


211. ExectricAL ENGINEERING LAsorAToRY.—A _ laboratory 
course to accompany Electrical Engineering 241. Laboratory 
practice three hours a week. Spring term. 

Mr. Ropt. 


341 (342). Dynamo Evectric Macuinery.—A study of di- 
rect and alternating current machinery with their general appli- 
cations. Lectures and recitations, four hours a week. First and 
second terms. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 241. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STELZNER. 


311 (312). EtecrricaL ENGINEERING LABorAtory.—Electrical 
and magnetic measurements, use and calibration of instruments; 
testing of direct and alternating current machinery. Labora- 
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tory practice three hours a week. Fall and winter terms. 
To accompany Electrical Engineering 341, (342). 
Mr. Root. 


343. Dynamo Execrric Macuinery.—A course of lectures, 
recitations and problems devoted to the principles underlying the 
construction and performance of electrical machinery. Lectures 
and recitations four hours a week. Third term. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 341 (342). 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STELZNER, 


313. EectricAL ENGINEERING LaAporATory.—A course de- 
voted to the study of technical electrical measurements and 
dynamo electric machinery to accompany Electrical Engineering 
343. Laboratory practice three hours a week. Spring term. 

Mr. Ropt. 


314 (315) (316). Exectricat ENGINFERING DesicnN.—A study 
of design problems for direct current machinery. Calculations 
and drawing practice three hours a week. Prerequisite: Electri- 
cal Engineering 241. 

Mr. Ropt. 


331. ILtuMINATING ENGINEERING—A study of electric light 
wiring and the different methods of artificial illumination; 
sources, intensity and distribution of light; physiological and 
hygienic problems; direct and indirect lighting; reflecting sur- 
faces; illumination and photometric calculations. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week. Spring term. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 242. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR STELZNER. 


431 (432) (433). ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING 
CurRENT MAacHINERY.—Lectures, recitations and problems on 
alternating current circuits and machinery. Three hours a week. 
Prerequisites; Electrical Engineering 343, Mathematics 252. 

ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR STELZNER. 


411 (412) (413). Exectrica, EnciInerrinc LABorAToryY.—A 
series of laboratory exercises to accompany Electrical Engineer- 
ing 431, (432) (433). Laboratory practice three hours a week. 

Mr. Ropt. 
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414 (415) (416). Etrerrrca, ENGINEERING Desicn.—A study 
of design problems for alternating current machinery. Calcula- 
tions and drawing practice three hours a week. To be pre- 
ceded or accompanied by Electrical Engineering 431 (432) (433). 

Mr. Ropt. 


441. Hypro-EvectricAL ENGINEERING.—Methods of investi- 
gating power possibilities for flowing water, collecting data, 
selecting power sites, designing dams, power house, trans- 
mission lines, and machinery. Lectures and recitations four 
hours a week. First term. This course must be preceded or ac- 
companied by course 431 (432) (433). 

Proressor GLADSON. 


434. TeELrepHony.—A study of the principal systems of tele- 
phony in practical use. Three hours a week. Fall term. Prere- 
quisite: Electrical Engineering 241. 

Mr. Ropt. 


451. ExectricAL EquipMENT or Power PLANTs.—Selection of 
electrical machinery for power stations; station construction, 
operation, and management. Lectures and recitations five hours 


a week. Second term. Proressor GLApson. 


435. TELEGRAPHY.—A study of the principal systems of wire 
and wireless telegraphy in practical use. Three hours a week. 
Spring term. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 241. 

Mr. Ropi. 


442. ELvectricAL Rattways.—Application of electricity to the 
propulsion of street cars and railway trains. The selection, 
equipment, study of the various systems of electric traction. 
Lectures, recitations, and problems four hours a week. Second 
term. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 343. 

AssISTANT PRoFEssor STELZNER. 


421, ExectricAL ENGINEERING SEMINAR.—Students who at- 
tend and take part in at least three-fourths of the meetings of 
the University of Arkansas Branch of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers during their junior and senior years, and 
prepare and present an acceptable original paper on some engi- 
neering subject, will be allowed two term credit hours. 
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511. Inspection Trirp.—During the fourth year students, 
accompanied by an instructor, make a visit of inspection to power 
houses, large electrical installations, and manufacturing plants, 
or a week is spent in actual practice work in determining the 
hydro-electric possibilities of some stream. One term hour 
credit. 


417. (418) (419). TuHests—Each senior or graduate student 
who is a candidate for a degree, is required to submit the subject 
of his thesis not later than December 15, and the completed thesis 
not later than May Io, to a committee, consisting of the candi- 
date’s major professor and two other members appointed by the 
dean, for its criticism and approval. All theses must be 
neatly typewritten on one side of plain white paper, eight by ten 
inches in size, leaving a one-inch margin. When drawings or 
diagrams are used they should be made to conform to these di- 
mensions or some multiple of them. The first page of the thesis 
should contain the title and the following statement: “Thesis sub- 


mitted‘ by.2—=s2. 2a seeps eee eo nee to the faculty of 
the University of Arkansas in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of... --.-=25 = ee ” and 


the date. Theses submitted for bachelor’s degrees must be at 
least 2,500 words in length. Three term hours credit. 
Proressor GLADSON. 


443. Eecrric TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION OF PowER.— 
Modern methods of transmission and distribution of electric 
power. Four hours. Third term. 

ProFessor GLADSON. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


There are two departments in Mechanical Engineering: Ex- 
perimental Engineering and Drawing; and Heat Power En- 
gineering and Mechanic Arts. 

The requirements for a degree are outlined on page 163. 

Mechanica! engineers are in demand in various lines of en- 
gineering work, such as consulting engineering; power plant 
designing, constructing, and operating; designing, constructing, 
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erecting, operating, and testing all kinds of machinery; manu- 
facturing; engineering salesmanship; heating and ventilating 
engineering; and efficiency engineering. 

The course in mechanical engineering is designed to give 
the student a broad foundation in the subjects that are of the 
greatest importance in his work, a technical education in his 
chosen field made practical by shop and laboratory courses, and, 
in electives, a certain amount of specialization and cultural de- 
velopment. It is believed that such a course will enable the 
student to be of immediate value to his employer and that it 
will insure certain advancement in his profession. 


EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING AND 
DRAWING 


ProFessor WiLson, Mr, 


COURSES 


Experimental Engineering 


No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
225 Mechanical Laboratory ................... 2 None 

232 Engines and_ Boilers........ .3 None 

321 (322) (323) Mechanical Laboratory .6 225 

344 Industrial Engineering .................... 4 None 

345 Industrial Engineering .. . 4 None 

347 (348) Heating and Ventilation = 8 232 

422 Mechanical Laboratory . Sia 220 

423 Mechanical Laboratory .. . 2 225 Heat Power 342 
437 Refrigeration ................ - 3) 23. 

449 Hess tatisstteetee ptetsasccvcsatererentese 4: NOne 


Drawing 


111 (112) (113) Agricultural Drawing 
121 (122) (123) Mechanical Drawing .. 
221 (222) (223) Mechanical Drawing ... er 
341 ISAM OTG IGS Bececectensseetcnseeglnercasecceosencoeee 


225. MECHANICAL LAsoratory.—An elementary course in lab- 
oratory work, designed to acquaint the student with the use 
and operation of power plant equipment. One lecture and three 
hours laboratory work a week. 

ProFEssoR WILSON, 
Mr. 
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232. ENGINES AND Borrers.—An introductory study of en- 
gines, boilers and auxiliaries, to familiarize the student with 
power plant equipment. Three hours a week. 

ProFEssor WILSON. 


321 (322) (323). MecHanicar LanorATory.—Exercises in the 
calibration of engineering instruments, such as indicators, plani- 
meters, nozzles, and meters; valve setting, efficiency tests of 
steam engines and boilers. Laboratory four hours a week. 
This course must be preceded or accompanied by Heat Power 
Engineering 331 (332) (333). 

Proressor WILSON, 
Mr. 


344. INpustRIAL ENGINEERING.—A study of the development 
and the application of the principles of industrial organization 
and administration. Four hours a week. 

ProFEssoR WILSON. 


345. InpusTRIAL ENGINEERING.—Cost systems, time studies, 
safety engineering and fire protection. Lectures and recitations 
three hours a week. One period of drawing or laboratory a 
week. 

Proressor WILSON. 


347 (348). HeEatinG AND VENTILATION,—The theory of heat- 
ing and ventilation. The students make working drawings of 
the different types of heating plants and prepare estimates. Two 
recitations and two drawing periods a week. 

Proressor WILSON, 
Mr. 5 


422. MECHANICAL LAzBorAToRY.—Determining heating value 
of coal, gas, oil. Tests of lubricants. 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


423. MECHANICAL LaporaTory.—Properties of engineering 
materials investigated experimentally. Complete test of some 
power or pumping plant. Special investigations. Four hours 
laboratory a week. 

ProFEssor WILSON. 
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437. ReFRIGERATION.—A study of the theory of the absorp- 
tion and compression systems of ice making, and of ice making 
machinery and insulation. Lectures and recitations three hours 
a week, 

ProFressor WILSON. 


449. Tuests.—Each senior or graduate student who is a can- 
didate for a degree, is required to submit the subject of his 
thesis not later than December 15, and the completed thesis not 
later than May 10, to a committee, consisting of the candi- 
date’s major professor and two other members appointed by the 
president, for its criticism and approval. All theses must be 
neatly typewritten on one side of plain white paper, eight by ten 
inches in size, leaving a one-inch margin. When drawings or 
diagrams are used they should be made to conform to these 
dimensions or some multiple of them. The first page of the 
thesis should contain the title, the following statement: “Thesis 
SUDMILCUIa DY serene aan eens n ane cetera to the faculty 
of the University of Arkansas in partial fulfillment of the re- 
Guirementsmonrsthe desree! Olassneen cea nesee nanan nee enon enn 5 
and the date. Theses submitted for bachelor’s degrees must be at 
least 2,500 words in length. 

Proressor WILSON. 


DRAWING COURSES 


111 (112) (113). AcricuLTuRAL DraAwinG.—Elementary prin- 
ciples of mechanical drawing, exercises in free hand lettering, 
and drawing of farm structures. Drawing practice three hours a 
week. 

Mr. 


121 (122) (123). MecHANICAL DraAwinc.—Instruction in the 
selection, use and care of instruments, lettering, sketching, and 
working drawings. The latter half of this course is devoted to 
elementary Descriptive Geometry. The problems are assigned 
and worked out in the drawing room. Six hours drawing prac- 
tice a week. 

Mr. 
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221 (222) (223). MercHANICAL Drawinc.—An _ elementary 
course in mechanical drawing, including lettering, technical 
sketching of machine parts, detail and assembly drawing, tracing 
and blue-printing, perspective and isometric. drawing, drawing 
of developed surfaces, and topographical drawing. Drawing 
practice six hours a week. 

Proressor WILSON, 
Mr, ——————_. 


341. KineMAtTics.—An investigation of the means by which 
motion is transmitted in machines ‘and of the principles under- 
lying the design of gears, cams, and similar mechanical devices. 
Two recitations and six hours drawing a week. 

ProFEssor WILSON 
Mr. 


HEAT POWER ENGINEERING AND MECHANIC 
ARTS 


Proressor BAENDER, Mr. Crouse, Mr. Dinwippre, Mr. DANNER 


COURSES 
Heat Power Engineering 


No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
341 (342) (343) Theoretical Mechanics ............ 12 Mathematics 251 (252) 
344 (345) Machire Design ............. 8 341 (342) (343) 
331 (332) (333) Heat Power Engineering.......9 Physics 241 (242) (243) 
451 Mechanical Equipment of 

Power Plants 5 331 (332) (333) 
452 Engine and Boiler D: 5 344 (345), 332 (333) 
417 (418) (419) Thesis .... 3 


Mechanic Arts 


121 (122) (123) General Shop . 6 None 
111 (112) (113) Carpentry and Forge. 3 None 
124 (125) (126) Manual Training . 2 

451 pe 


None 
Advanced Shop ............ 121 (122) (123) 


HEAT POWER ENGINEERING 


341 (342) (343). THeEoRETICAL MecHANICS.—A study of sta- 
tics and dynamics, including a mathematical discussion of iner- 
tia, energy, and similar topics. A study will also be made of the 
materials of construction including the mathematical develop- 
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ment of the formulae for calculating the strength of beams, col- 
ums, and shafting, with numerous practical problems illus- 
trating the theory involved. Lectures and recitations- four hours 
a week. 

ProressoR BAENDER, 


344 (345). Macuine Desicn.—A study of the kinematics of 
machinery, gear wheels, and link motion. Designs will be made 
of complete lathes, punches, and similar machines. Compiete 
working drawings will be made, including the application of 
theory to practical problems. This course must be preceded or 
accompanied by course 341 (342) (343). Lectures and recitations 
two hours a week, drawing six hours a week. 

Proressor BAENDER. 


331 (332) (333). Herat Power ENGINEERING.—A study of the 
thermo-dynamic theory underlying heat engines and its applica- 
tion to the steam and gas engines; valves and valve gears are ana- 
lyzed by the valve diagrams. A study will also be made of 
boilers, superheaters, and the properties of saturated and 
superheated steam. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor BAENDER. 


451. MECHANICAL EguipMENT or Power PLaAnts.—lInstruc- 
tion in the selection of machinery for power plants, coal-handling, 
and ash-handling. A special study will be made of the charac- 
teristics of operation of the various types of prime movers and 
auxiliaries under variable loads so that equipment best adapted 
for the problem at hand may be selected. Lectures and recita- 
tions five hours a week. 

ProressoR BAENDER. 


452. ENGINE AND Borer Desicn.—A study of the mechanics 
of engines and boilers with problems illustrating the thermo-dy- 
namic theory underlying the design. This course must be pre- 
ceded or accompanied by course 331 (332) (333). Elective, five 
hours a week. 

Proressor BAENDER. 


417 (418) (419). Tuests—Each senior or graduate student 
who is a candidate for a degree, is required to submit the sub- 
ject of his thesis not later than December 15, and the completed 
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thesis not later than May Io, to a committee, consisting of the 
candidate’s major professor and two other members appointed 
by the president, for its criticism and approval. All theses must 
be neatly typewritten on one side of plain white paper, eight by 
ten inches in size, leaving a one-inch margin. When drawings or 
diagrams are used they should be made to conform to these 
dimensions or some multiple of them. The first page of the 
thesis should contain the title and the following statement: 


““Dhesis stibmitted! Dyeqn--s52 = - see ae to the faculty of 
the University of Arkansas in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of....._.-.-.-.-- 20 eee ,” and 


the date. Theses submitted for bachelor degrees must be at 
least 2,500 words in length. 
PROFESSOR BAENDER. 


MECHANIC ARTS 


121 (122) (123). GENERAL SHop Practice.—A general course 
in shop work, including practice in joinery, the use and care of 
wood-working tools with proper methods of sharpening them, 
and the making of patterns and core boxes; foundry practice, in 
moulding in green sand, melting and pouring brass and iron, 
and core-making; forge practice in the management of fires, 
drawing, welding, forging, and annealing and tempering of tools; 
machinery shop practice including bench work in chipping and 
filing, and practical exercises in turning, thread-cutting, plan- 
ing, drilling, grinding, and general repairing of machinery. Shop 
practice six hours a week. 

Mr. DInwippIe. 
Mr. CLouse, 
Mr. DANNER. 


111 (112) (113). CARPENTRY AND Force Practice.—A gen- 
eral course in shop-work designed especially for students in ag- 
riculture, including the use and care of woodworking tools, 
grinding and sharpening edge tools, setting and filing saws. In- 
struction in sawing, quarter-sawing and seasoning lumber, board 
measure and stock dimensions; commercial methods of handling 
lumber, the construction of modern farm buildings; preparing 
lists of material, plain roof framing, and use of the steel square. 
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Forge work, including exercises in upsetting, drawing out, bend- 
ing, twisting, welding and tempering. Shop practice three hours 
a week. 

Mr. DINWIDDIE. 

Mr. CLouse. 


124 (125) (126). MANuAL TraAInInG.—A course in joinery, 
cabinet-making, and wood-turning with emphasis on the care, 
use, and proper methods of sharpening tools; designed especial- 
ly for prospective teachers in manual training. Shop practice 
twelve hours a week. 

Mr. Dinwippie. 


451. ApvANCED SHop Practice.—Advanced work in machine 
shop, including the lathe, planer, and milling machine. Special 
attention is given to the making of tools, including milling cut- 
ters, twist drills, reamers, and dies, and to the cutting of plain, 
beveled, and worm gears. In this course special attention is given 
to the introduction of modern shop methods and time study. Shop 
practice six hours a week. 

Mr. CLouse, 


TRADE COURSES 


Sxor Worx.—Each student is required to work at least eight 
hours a week in the shop. He will be assigned to the kind of 
work thought to be best suited to train him for the work that 
he proposes to follow after completing the course. 


Five courses of Shop Work are offered: 


(21). CapinetT Work.—The use and care of wood-working 
tools and machinery, making of cabinets and the finishing of 
furniture. Four or eight hours a week. 


(22). Woopd-worKING AND PATTERN MAKING.—Practice in 
joinery, including the use and care of wood-working tools with 
proper methods of sharpening them, and the making of patterns 
and coreboxes. Four or eight hours a week. 


(23). Founpry Practice.—Exercises in moulding in green 
sand, melting and pouring brass and iron, and core making. 
Four or eight hours a week. 
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(24). Force Practice.—Instruction in management of fires, 
drawing, and welding; exercises involving various difficult 
forging operations. Special attention is given to the heat treat- 
ment of steel, forging, annealing, and tempering of tools. Four 
or eight hours a week. 


(25). Macuine Sxop.—lInstruction in the use of hand tools, 
chipping, filing, fitting bearings, use of drill press, lathe, planer 
and milling machine. Gear cutting. Four or eight hours a week. 


Ir (12) (13). ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL Drawinc.—Free- 
hand lettering, practice and use of instruments. Sketching of 
machine parts, and the making of working drawings from sketch- 
es, tracing, and blue-printing. Four or eight hours drawing 
practice a week. 


44. ELeMents oF Evecrricity.—The fundamental laws of the 
electric and magnetic circuits are treated in such a manner as to 
give the student sufficient knowledge to understand their appli- 
cations met with in practice. Fall term. Class work, four hours 
a week. Laboratory practice, four hours a week. 


45. Direct CurrENt MACHINERY.—Types of generators and 
motors, their characteristics, applications and care. Control 
equipment and measuring instruments. Winter term. Class 
work, four hours a week. Laboratory practice, four hours a 
week. 


46. ALTERNATING CuRRENT MACHINERY.—Types of genera- 
tors and motors, their characteristics, applications and care. Con- 
trol equipment and measuring instruments. Spring term. Class 
work, four hours a week. Laboratory practice, four hours a 
week. 


41. STEAM BorLers AND Accessorirs.—A course covering the 
elementary principles of steam boiler operation’ and care, types 
of boilers and furnaces, boiler feed pumps, injectors and feed 
water heaters are studied and at the same time the student gets 
actual practice in handling equipment in the laboratory and boiler 
room. Class work, four hours a week. Laboratory practice, 
four hours a week. 
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42, SteAmM Encines—The elementary theory of the steam 
engine and the care and operation of various types are studied 
and compared. The equipment in the Experimental Engineer- 
ing Laboratory is used for practice in the use of the indicator, 
operating and adjusting engines, setting valves and for running 
simple tests. Class work, four hours a week. Laboratory prac- 
tice, four hours a week. 


43. GAs ENGINES—This course is designed to familiarize 
the student with the principles underlying the action of gas and 
oil engines. The action of the different types of carburetors is 
explained and demonstrated. Actual operation of gas and oil 
engines is taught in the laboratory. Class work, four hours a 
week. Laboratory practice, four hours a week. 


MINING ENGINEERING 


Proressor DRAKE 


The requirements for a degree are outlined on page 164. The 
course is planned so as to give the major instruction in geology, 
mining engineering, and chemistry, with minor work in civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering. 


The practical work of mining, metallurgy, and ore dressing 
can be learned so much more readily at practical work that but 
little laboratory work in these lines is offered. Students are 
expected, however, to spend parts of at least two summer vaca- 
tions at ordinary day work in some mine, mill, or smelter where 
they will be expected to ask questions of the workmen, keep 
notes of their observations, and compute the costs of some de- 
tailed operations. 

While this course is not unduly exacting, it is severe and 
should be undertaken only by students well prepared mentally 
and physically. 


COURSES 
Mining Engineering 
No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
321 (322) (323) Details of Mining Operations None 
434 Ore Dressing ...... 3. None 
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Metallurgy 


436 General Meiallurgy 
428 Assaying 


None 
2 Chem. 255 


MINING ENGINEERING 


321 (322) (323). Detaits or MINING Operations.—A study 
of excavating, drilling, blasting, driving shafts, adits, and drifts, 
stoping, timbering, hoisting, draining, and transporting. Lectures 
and recitations two hours a week. 

Proressor DRAKE, 


434. Ore Dressinc—A_ study of general principles and 
theory of ore dressing, cleansing, crushing, sizing, and classify- 
ing, jigging, table concentrating, and stamp milling of gold and 
silver ores, with description of typical ore dressing works. Lec- 
tures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor DRAKE. 


METALLURGY 


436. GENERAL Metatturcy.—An elementary study of fuels 
and furnaces and the metallurgy of iron, steel, copper, lead, 
silver and gold. Lectures and recitations three hours a week. 

Proressor DRAKE, 


428. Assayinc.—Fire assaying of various classes of ores and 
furnace products of gold, silver, and lead. Laboratory work 
one afternoon a week with occasional lectures and recitations. 

Proressor DRAKE, 


GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION 
B. C. Ritey, Director. 


The business of the modern university is to serve not only a 
group of qualified resident students but all the people in the 
commonwealth supporting that university. In order to reach 
people living at a distance the Extension Service has been estab- 
lished by the University of Arkansas. The Extension Service 
is made up of an Agricultural Extension Division and a General 
Extension Division. 

The General Extension Division represents the colleges of 
Arts and Sciences, Education, and Engineering, and in an 
effort to help “carry the University to the people,” the work of 
the Division has been divided into two groups. The Extension 
Teaching Service and the Public Welfare Service. 


I. EXTENSION TEACHING SERVICE 


The Extension Teaching Service has been designed to give 
busy men and women, and all others, who cannot attend the Uni- 
versity, an opportunity to get some of the advantages for instruc- 
tion and culture which may be a help and pleasure to them. This 
work includes correspondence study, club study, class study, 
lectures and lecture courses. 

CorRESPONDENCE Stupy. Correspondence study offers to 
every one an excellent opportunity to advance in his vocation, 
obtain a University degree or take courses for culture. Special 
correspondence courses for teachers and reading courses for club 
women and busy people have been outlined for 1919. Corre- 
spondence courses are available for those desiring to earn Uni- 
versity credit, while a number of well directed reading courses, 
in many instances covering practically the same ground but not 
given for credit counting toward a University degree, are of- 
fered to those who wish to better fit themselves for their occu- 
pation or to spend their leisure hours reading for culture. 


Crus Strupy, Club study has been designed to afford associ- 
ated groups of people, particularly teachers and club women, an 
opportunity to study, read and get in touch with the latest 
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thought on cultural or professional subjects. It provides a 
definite plan for cooperative study. Upon request a course of 
reading is outlined by a faculty member and a text book is 
selected as a basis for study. Two to six reference books to be 
used by the entire club are required and an outline containing 
a full list of references to these books and the text together 
with suggested topics for special papers, reports, etc., are fur- 
nished. Through the secretary the progress of the club is re- 
ported to the instructor in charge who receives and criticises the 
special papers and answers all questions. 

Courses in education, literature, social science, hygiene, home 
economics, political science, and art are now offered. 


Crass Stupy. Wherever possible and funds will permit, Ex- 
tension classes in technical or cultural subjects may be organized. 
These classes will be supervised by faculty members from the 
State University and will usually meet at night. 


Extension Lectures. An Extension Lecture Bureau is main- 
tained. Through this bureau the General Extension Division 
arranges for lectures to be given by prominent professional men, 
ministers, state officials and university professors, on a wide 
range of subjects. These lectures are technical, informational, 
and inspirational and suited for the programs of organizations, 
such as women’s clubs, business men’s leagues and other associa- 
tions, as well as for institutes, conventions, commencement ex- 
ercises and holiday programs. Lecturers in most cases do not 
charge a fee, but with few exceptions their expenses must be 
paid. 


Lyceum Courses. The winter lecture or lyceum course is 
an educational feature in which every one is especially inter- 
ested and following the example of all the large universities, 
the General Extension Division proposes to furnish school men 
or local committees with lecture course talent for next season at 
cost. In doing this the General Extension Division will simply 
get an option on a number of dates for professional concert 
companies and entertainers and will act as a clearing house for 
these dates. In this way much can be saved on the cost of the 
lecal lecture course. 


Dealing in talent is a legitimate business for the University. 
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First, because a lecture course is recognized as an educational 
institution and a necessity in most places and if the General Ex- 
tension Division can, it is only a duty to help reduce its cost. 
Second, the saving made by cooperative buying through the Gen- 
eral Extension Division can be turned into some other good 
things for the home town. 


II. PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICE 


Through the Public Welfare Service of the General Exten- 
sion Division lantern slides, talking machine records and pack- 
age libraries will be lent. Community institutes, extension cent- 
ers, surveys and conferences will be organized and directed, and 
cooperative assistance will be given to all clubs, societies, public 
boards and other agencies working for public good or com- 
munity betterment. 


LANTERN SLIDES AND Motion Pictures. By cooperating with 
the large corporations, bureaus and departments of the United 
States Government, the General Extension Division can now sup- 
ply clubs, schools and communities with thousands of slides and 
many motion picture reels, either for instruction or entertain- 
ment. Lecture outlines accompany many of the sets of slides. 

Fine sets of slides on travel, including “Seeing America,” 
South America, the Islands of the Sea, Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, 
Holland, Italy, Russia, Sweden, Spain, Scotland, Switzerland, 
China, India, Japan, Korea, Algiers, Egypt and South Africa 
are available, as well as some very good sets on agriculture and 
other technical subjects. These slides are ideal to use at any 
school or church for free entertainment on the club program or 
for agriculture, history, geography or English classes in the 
local high school. No rent is charged, but the express must 
be paid by the borrower. This is very little because of the 
circuit plan of routing. 


TALKING MACHINE Recorps. Through the University School 
of Music the General Extension Division offers to farmers’ 
clubs, women’s societies, churches and schools, sets of the best 
talking machine records, making up complete programs which 
are accompanied by lecture material. 
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PLays AND REciTaTIONS FoR ScHoots. In order to assist 
teachers, club women and dramatic societies to secure good plays 
with little expense, the General Extension Division will furnish 
some of the best plays available for amateur use and other in- 
formation which will help in working up dramatics. A number 
of plays are usually lent for a short period from which the local 
committee can make a selection and order the copies from the 
publisher to be used in producing the play. A number of recita- 
tions are also available. In borrowing plays and recitations for 
examination the only cost will be the return postage. 


PackaAGE LiprAriES—DEBATING Societies. Packages of ma- 
terial which are a great help in working up papers or debates 
will be lent. These package libraries contain material on cer- 
tain groups of special subjects and some on present day 
questions. Clubs, societies and individuals are urged to use these 
package libraries and whenever possible organize a debating so- 
ciety for public discussion. In borrowing package libraries the 
only cost will be return postage. 


Community Institutes. Commercial clubs, churches, wo- 
men’s clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, fraternal associations, 
labor unions and many other organizations are doing their bit 
to improve the welfare of their community. These scattered ef- 
forts have resulted in much good, but modern business methods 
demand that all these organizations get together on the certain 
specialized lines of work most needed until they really make 
the home town the best town to live in. To secure this uni- 
fied action, an opportunity must be given to make systematic 
investigation and carry on profitable discussion, which may 
result in working out the best solution for some of the local 
problems. 


The General Extension Division offers this opportunity in 
the community institute. A number of community institutes will 
be held in the towns of Arkansas during 1919-20. These institutes 
will consist of a two or three days’ program upon which will 
appear the best known men and women from the State Depart- 
ments, clubs and associations, from the University, and from 
other educational institutions. They will take up and thresh 
out the local community problems. Lectures and illustrated talks 
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will be given, demonstrations offered, motion pictures shown, 
and conferences held. In addition to discussing “How to get 
more business,” “How to eliminate the city limits and bring 
the merchant and farmer together,” etc., emphasis will be placed 
upon some of the often neglected community problems, such as 
public health, child welfare, recreation, city beautification, etc. 
High school pupils’ and childrens’ meetings will be held at the 
schoolhouse, church, library or other convenient place. Night 
programs will be designated as “get together meetings” at which 
programs will be rendered consisting of music, a home talent 
play or a good picture show and a short, interesting talk. 


GeNnERAL INFrorMATION. If you want any information on sci- 
ence, engineering, education, literature, or art, write to the Gen- 
eral Extension Division. If there is any one at the University, 
in the State or Nation who can answer your questions we will be 
glad to put you in touch with them. This service is free to in- 
dividuals as well as all clubs, civic societies or public boards. 


Address all communications to the Director, General Exten- 
sion Division, University of Arkansas. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The courses in the College of Agriculture are designed to 
train men and women for efficiency in agriculture, whether for 
the profession of farming, for teaching agriculture, or for spe- 
cialization in definite fields in preparation {OSE Oy Couns 
service. 


ADMISSION 


For a detailed statement of the entrance requirements and 
a description of the subjects accepted for entrance see page 35. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The College of Agriculture offers a four-year course in agri- 
culture leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture (B. S. A.); special short courses in agriculture; a four- 
year course in home economics leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Home Economics (B. S. H. E.) and a special 
course of four weeks for home demonstration agents. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence and regis- 
tration requirements and must complete satisfactorily two hund- 
red ten credit hours as outlined in the following course of 
study: 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Chemistry 141 (142) (143)... 4 - 
Botany 141 (142) 0... 4 4 ~ 
Zoology 143. ....-..--...-- soy ve 2 4 
English 141 (142) (143). - 4 4 4 
Horticulture 141 —.. 4 = co 
Agronomy 141 ......... 4 - 
Animal Husbandry 141 + 4 
Mechanic Arts 111 (112). 1 1 23 
Drawing: Wi waiceo ian - 1 
Military Art 111 (112) (113 1 1 1 
18 18 18 


(193) 
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Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Physics 241 (242)... = 4 4 ~ 
Horticulture 244 ... 4 5s 
Agronomy 241, 242... e 4 4 
Animal Husbandry 241, 242 iB 4 4 
Agricultural Chemistry 231.. = Fe 3 
Chemistry 241, 244, 242 4 4 4 
Mathematics 247 ... 4 ts S 
Civil Engineering 213.. 2 e 1 
Military Art 221 (222) 2 2 
18 18 


At the beginning of the junior year the candidate will be 
required to choose one major and one minor subject from the 
departments of the college, the choice of which will determine 
largely his course of study for the junior and senior years. 

The following course is prescribed for those who choose 
Agronomy as a major: 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
, TERM TERM TERM 
English 331 (332) (333)... 3 3 

Agronomy 341, 342, 343. 4 4 4 
Agronomy 344, 345.. ot 4 : 
Entomology 151 .... o od 5 
Bacteriology 351 .. = A ee $a 5 
Animal Husbandry 351, 352 (or Horticulture). ae) 5 “ 
*Elective 2 2 1 
18 18 18 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Economics 430, 431, 432. AGS 3 3 
Plant Pathology 331 3 - Ps 
or 
Botany 242..... 4 = 
Botany 341 - 4 
*Elective ........ -10 9 13 
16 16 16 


*To be chosen from courses approved by the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor so as to include for the junior and senior years not less than 
thirty credit hours in Agronomy and not less than sixteen credit hours in 
one minor subject. 
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The following course is prescribed for those who choose 
Animal Husbandry as a major: 


Course Junior Year CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
English 331 (332) 333 3 3 3 
Veterinary Science 331, 332, 333 3 3 3 
Bacteriology 351 ... = a 5 
Zoology 453. ........... ee = 5 
Animal Husbandry : aa 5 & 
Animal Husbandry 331, 332. aK! 3 ee, 
Animal Husbandry 321........ AS fe 2 
*ElecH Ve wecavmituscient = 4 4 y 
18 18 18 
Course Senior Year CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Economics 430, 431, 432............. a 3 3 

Animal Husbandry 431, 432. craks 3 
Animal Husbandry 451.... - 

*Elective 5 10 13 
16 16 16 


*To be chosen from courses approved by the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor so as to include for the jurior and senior years not less than thirty 
eredit hours in Animal Husbandry and not less than cighteen credit hours 
in one minor subject. 


The following is prescribed for those who choose Horticul- 
ture as a major: 


Course Junior Year CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERN TERM TERM 


Horticulture 341, 342, 343 4 4 5. 


English 331 (332) (333) 3 3 3 
Botany 242 4 : ee 
Botany 341 oa 4 < 
ele ae “e 3 5 
Plant Pathology 3 3 3 Be 
MEVRCH VG i tcmstestcen a, } 4 6 
18 18 18 
Course Senior Year CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Horticulture 347, 348, 349. 4 4 
Economics 43. ....... 3 3 
Entomology 242 = 
Bacteriology 351 5 
*Elective 6 9 4 
16 16 16 


*To be chosen from courses approved by the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor so as to include for the junior and senior years not less than thirty 
credit hours in Horticulture and not less than eighteen credit hours in one 
minor subject. 
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The following course is prescribed for those who choose 
Plant Pathology as a major: 


Junior Year 


Course CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

Botany 242 ... 4 ~ = 
Botany 341 ... se 4 7 
Bacteriology 351 ... = a 5 
English 331 (332) (333).. 3 3 3 
Plant Pathology 331, 33 3 3 a 
Entomology 151 ... = f 5 
Botany 551 ... ne 3 s 
*Elective 8 5 5 
18 18 18 

Senior Year 

Course CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 
Plant Pathology 452, 453, 454 5 5 5 
Economics 430, 431, 432.... 3 3 3 
Plant Pathology 435, 436, 3 3 3 
Horticuliure 337. & es 3 
*Elective 5 5 2 
16 16 16 


*To be chosen from courses approved by the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor so as to include for the junior and senior years not less than thirty 
credit hours of Plant Pathology and not less than eighteen credit hours in 
one minor subject. 


The following course is prescribed for those who are pre- 
paring for graduate or professional work: 


Junior Year 
Course CREDIT HOURS 
FALL WINTER SPRING 


TERM TERM TERM 
English 331 (332) (333)... ‘ 


Economics 430, 431, 432.. 3 3 3 
Bacteriology 351 ... 5 
Modern Language . 3 3 3 
*Elective 9 9 4 
1 1 18 

Senior Year 

Course CREDIT HOURS 

FALL WINTER SPRING 

TERM TERM TERM 

“Elective .... 16 16 


*To be chosen from courses approved by the candidate’s major professor 
so as to include for the junior and senior years not less than thirty credit 
hours in one major subject and not less than eighteen credit hours in one 
minor subject. ' 

a 


~“ 
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The Teacher's Certificate, in addition to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Agriculture, is granted to all candidates for 
a degree who complete the following course, including thirty- 
six credits in education: 


Junior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 

FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERN TERM TERM 
English 331 (332) 333....... Sek) 3 3 
Economics 431, 432, 433.. aS 3 A 
Bacteriology 351 . = = 5 
Education ..... = tS) 6 6 
*Elective 6 6 1 
18 18 18 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
PALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Ednecation ... 6 6 6 
*Elective 10 10 
16 16 16 


*To be chosen from courses approved by the candidate’s major pro- 
fessor so as to include for the junior and senior years not less than twenty- 
four credit hours in one major subject and not less than eighteen credit 
hours in one minor subject including courses in not more than two de- 
partments, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and registra- 
tion requirements and must complete satisfactorily one hundred 
and ninety-eight credit hours in approved courses as outlined in 
the following courses of study. 


Freshman Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Sy 8 


Course 


Art 124 (125) (126)... 
Physical Education 111 


~ 

bel [arene ee 
- 

bed ee ae 
S| 

Nl ew hew 
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Sophomore Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Zoology 241 (242) (243) «so! (4 4 4 
Home Economics 231 (232) (233). 3 3 3 
Chemistry 241 .. 4 PS = 
Chemistry 247 res 4 
Chemistry 242 ... mabe f 4 
Home Economics 234 (235) (236). =i 3 3 
Home Economics 221 (222) (223). 18 2 2 
Physical Education 211 (212) (213)... os 1 1 
17 17 17 
Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Home Economics 331 (332) 334 3 ‘J 3 
Bacteriology 352 5 = ke 
Psychology 140 . 4 5 
Modern Langua 3 3 3 
*Elective ... 5 6 10 
16 16 16 
Senior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 
Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Home Economics 335 (336).. a 6! 3 


Home Economics 444........0.0. ed 4 


Home Economics 441 (442) ( 4 4 4 
Modern Language ... = Ki 3 3 
"Elective 0) 6 5 

16 16 16 


*Each student will be advised to take all electives in one of the fol- 
lowing groups. 


Group I 
Nutrition Credit Hours 
Chemistry 
Biology or 
Economics . 
Group II 


Rural Extension Credit Hours 


Landscape Gardening .... 
Vegetable Gardening 
Poultry Work . 
Dairying ........... 
Agricultural Economics 
Vocal Expression 


PUbeww 
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Group I1I 


Clothing Credit Hours 


Constructive Design .. 
Art Needlework .. 
Millinery ... 
Economics 
Sociology .... 


Pema 


The Teacher's Certificate, in addition to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in Home Economics, is granted to all candidates 
for a degree who complete the following course, including 
thirty-six credit hours in Education: 


Junior Year 
CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
PALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Home Economics 331 (332) 334... 3 
Bacteriology 352 ........... = 3 
Economics 340 ..., = - 
Education 250 . 5 “ 
Education 130 . 3 ~ 
Education 140 “ 4 
Psychology 242 .. 4 
Home Economics 340 .. ~ 4 
Home Economics 341 4 
*Elective 4+ 1 1 
16 16 16 


Senior Year 


CREDIT HOURS 


Course 
FALL WINTER SPRING 
TERM TERM TERM 
Home Economics 461 2°65) om ms 
Home Economics 335 (336)... 248 3 
Home Economics 441 2) (443) = aA 4 4 
Education 260, 261... - 6 6 
*Elective 3 3 6 
16 16 16 


F *To be chosen from courses approved by the candidate’s major pro- 
essor. 


SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


The short course in agriculture is designed for those who 
cannot remain away from home the entire year and who desire a 
practical course in preparation for farming. The course begins 
early in January and continues four weeks. To be eligible for 
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admission, applicants must be at least sixteen years of age and 
must have a common school education. 

Detailed information will be given upon request. Address the 
Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 


SYMBOLS 


The courses are numbered in accordance with the system de- 
scribed on page 72. 


CREDIT HOURS 


The number of credit hours allowed in each course is iden- 
tical with number of hours of lecture or recitation per week 
through the semester; in laboratory, shop, or field work two to 
three hours is considered as equivalent to one hour of lecture or 
recitation, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


Proressor Reap, Mr. RipGeELL 


Agricultural chemistry deals mainly with the changes oc- 
curring in the soil, the growth and life of plants, the feeding of 
animals, and the preparation of food products. It is essential- 
ly the application of chemistry to agricultural problems. 

It is assumed that the student has a knowledge of general 
chemistry and is familiar with the properties of the more com- 
monly occurring elements and their compounds. 


COURSES 


No, Title Credits Prerequisites 


241 Agricultural Chemistry. ................- 4 Chem. 143, 242, 241 
341 Advanced Agricultural Chemistry . + 241, Chem. 244 


tSee statement. 
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231. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—A detailed study of the 
application of chemistry to agricultural problems, accompanied by 
oral and written reviews of experiment station bulletins dealing 
with various phases of agricultural chemistry. Lectures, recita- 
tions and reports four hours a week. 

Proressor READ. 


. 


341. ApvANCED AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—Chemical analy- 
sis of feeds, fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, dairy products, 
soils, and foods. Laboratory work supplemented by lectures, the 
amount of credit to be determined by the work done. 

Proressor REAp, Ss 
Mr. RIvceELt. 1 


AGRONOMY 


Proressor NeELson, ASSISTANT ProFressor SACHS, ASSIS- 
TANT Proressor OsporNn, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AYRES 


The courses in this department are designed to meet the re- 
quirements of (1) students who desire a general knowledge of 
the subject as a part of a cultural educatioh, (2) students who 
are interested especially in farm operations or the management 
of land, (3) students who desire a technical knowledge of the 
subject as a preparation for teaching or graduate or research 
work. 


COURSES } 
No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
141 Agronomy ... at ene 
241 Soils ...... . 4 141 Chem. 143 
242 Soils ....... 4 141 Chem. 143 
341 Farm Crops 4 141, 241, 242 
342 Farm Crops . 4 141, 241, 242 
343 Farm Crops . 4 141, 241, 242 
344 Soil Fertility 4 241, 242 
345 Soil Fertility ..... 4 241, 242 
346 Soil Classification . 4 241, 242 
347. Farm Drainage ........ . 4 241, 242, CE. 213 
$41 Cotton Production and Judgi -4 141,241, 242 
442 Cotton Production and Judging - 4 141, 241, 242 
443 Plant Breeding ........... . 4 Botany 341 
431 Farm Management . 3 141, 241, 242, 341, 342,343 
432 Farm Management ... . 3 141, 241, 242, 341, 342,343 
433 Farm Management . 3 141, 241, 242, 341, 342,343 
441 Research é a 
442 Research .. 4 ft 
443 Research a 


tSee statement. 
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141. AGronomy.—A study of crops—cotton, corn, small 
grains, clovers, forage, and miscellaneous—including varieties, 
strains, quality, standardizations, the use of score cards, grading, 
identification of seed grasses, clovers, alfalfa, and other legumes 
and forage crops, weed seed, characteristic adulterants. Stress is 
placed upon the staple crops. Lectures and recitations two 
hours, laboratory practice four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProrEssor Osporn. 


241, 242. Som Puysics.—A study of the nature, origin, for- 
mation, physical properties, and classification of soils; soil mois- 
ture and the method of conserving it; movement of soil 
water; its relation to color, light, and temperature; objects and 
methods of use of farm implements as related to the various 
soils and crops; management, cultivation, and drainage as af- 
fecting soil moisture, temperature, aeration, root development, 
and the supply of available plant foods. Lectures and laboratory 
four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssOR SACHS. 


341, 342, 343. Farm Crops.—A thorough study of the forage 
and cereal crops; methods of cultivating, seeding, harvesting. 
storing and marketing; testing, selecting and improving; combat- 
ing weeds. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
practice four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor SACHS. 


344, 345. Som Fertirity.—A study of conditions governing 
productivity, exhaustion of soils, and maintenance of fertility; 
soil bacteria; organic matter, green manures, farm manures, 
and commercial fertilizers, rotation of crops and treatment of 
soil; soil building, a permanent agriculture. Lectures and labora- 
tory four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor SACHS. 


346. Sort CLAssiFICATION.—This course is designed to fami- 
liarize the student with the methods and practice of soil survey 
work. The important soil types will be studied with special ref- 
erence to Arkansas and the South in general. Lectures and 
field practice four hours a week. 

AssISTANT ProFessor SACHS. 
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347. Farm Dratnace.—A study of drainage, irrigation, and 
terracing with reference to the farm; mapping, planning, and 
laying drainage systems; field work, including the care, adjust- 
ment, and use of instruments for this purpose. Lectures and 
recitations two hours, field practice four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor SACHS. 


441, 442. Corton Propuction.—An advanced course in pro- 
ducing and handling cotton. The following topics will be studied 
in detail: origin, history, production, composition cropping sys- 
tems, improvement, pests, diseases, harvesting, storing, and mark- 
eting; in laboratory will be studied grade causes; practice in 
grading and stapling or “pulling” will be given. The government 
standards will be used for comparison. Lectures and laboratory 
practice four hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor AyREs. 


443. PLant Breepinc—The practical application of the prin- 
ciples of variation and heredity to the breeding of general farm 
crops. Special attention is paid to the practical breeding of 
corn, cotton, small grains, and forage crops. Lectures and re- 
citations four hours a week. This course is open only to seniors. 

ASSISTANT PRoFEsSOR OSBORN. 


431, 432, 433. Farm MANAGEMENT.—A study of the general 
principles of farm management; farm organization; the choice 
of a farm; types of farming; farming as a business; adminis- 
tration and cost of production; marketing farm products; 
records and accounts. Lectures and recitations three hours a 
week. This course is open only to seniors. 

PROFESSOR 


441, 442, 443. ResEARcH.—Research work in special prob- 
lems designed for advanced students, one to four hours a week. 
PROFESSOR 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Proressor DvoracHEK, ASSISTANT Professor Mason, ASSISTANT 
ProrEssoR ———————,, Mr. Stout, Mr. THURBER. 


This department offers courses in live stock production, 
poultry production and dairying. Training is given in the selec- 
tion, breeding, feeding, development, care and management of 
the various classes and breeds of farm animals. The stock and 
poultry owned by the department are used to familiarize the 
student with the various types and breeds of live stock. Students 
interested in dairying have an opportunity to study the machinery 
in operation in a commercial creamery. 


COURSES 
No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
141 Farm Poultry Culture..... None 
241 Farm Dairying ................ Chem. 143 
242 Judging Types and Mark None 
351 History of Breeds zo Pedigree i None 


Agr. Chem. 241 


352 Feeds and Feeding... 
Zoology 453 


451 Animal Breeding 


331 Judging Breed Types a 242, 351 
332 Judging Breed Types of Beef 

Cattle and Horses... 242, 351 
321 Dairy Stock Jud ing... 242, 351 


242, 351, 331, 332, 321 
242, 351, 352, 451 
242, 351, 352, 451 
242, 351, 352, 451 

41 


242, 351, 352, 451 
242, 351, 352, 451 
242, 351, 352, 451 
241 

. 


*. 
. 


431 Advanced Live Stock 
432 Live Stock Management.. 
421 Pork Prduction ......... 
422 Horse Production 

433 Ponltry Production 
424 Beef Production .... 
425 Milk Production .... 
426 Mutton and Wool uc 
441 Butter Making and Creamer 
427. Animal Husbandry Research... 
428 Animal Husbandry Research... 
429 Animal Husbandry Research... 


~ 
NVONSONO NCH HSSHYS KSUUUNtpeD 


*See statement. 


141. Farm Pouttry Cutture.—The principles of the follow- 
ing subjects will be studied in the order given: Breeds, housing, 
feeding, breeding, incubation and brooding, poultry products, 
diseases, and management. The course will consist of lectures 
and recitations three hours, laboratory practice three hours a 
week. 

Mr, Stou?. 
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241. Farm Darryinc.—A study of the composition of milk, 
causes of variation in composition, abnormal milk and its 
causes, bacteria in milk products, the lactometer, milk adultera- 
tion, Babcock testing, milk separation, farm butter making, and 
handling milk products on the farm. Lectures and recitations 
one hour, laboratory practice six hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFressor Mason. 


242. Jupcinc Types AND Market CLASSEs.—Practice in scor- 
ing types and market classes of sheep, swine, cattle and horses, 
using the score card followed by comparative judging. Lectures 
and recitations one hour, laboratory practice nine hours. a*week. 

AssIsSTANT PRoFESSOR ————}- 
Mr. THURBER. 


351. Hutstory or Breeps AnD Pepicrees.—A thorough study 
of the origin, history, development, breed characteristics, and 
adaptation of the more important breeds of sheep, swine, cattle 
and horses; a study of the pedigrees of prominent individuals of 
the various breeds. Lectures and recitations three hours, labora- 
tory practice four hours a week. 

Mr. THURBER. 


352. Frreps anp Feeninc.—A study of the principles of ani- 
mal nutrition; digestibility of feeds; composition, value and 
preparation of feeds; construction and use of silos; selection 
of feeds for balanced rations; and the economical feeding of 
all classes of farm animals. Lectures and recitations five hours 
a week. ProressoR DyorRaACHEK. 


451. ANIMAL Breepinc.—A study of the principles of animal 
breeding; the various systems of animal breeding, and the appli- 
cation of the principles of genetics to practical animal breeding. 
Lectures and recitations five hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


331. Jupcinc Breen Types or SHEEP AND SwINe.—Scoring 
and comparative judging of breed types of sheep and swine. 
Breed characteristics are given special attention. Animals from 
the college herds, supplemented by live stock owned by neighbor- 
ing breeders are used for class work. Laboratory practice nine 
hours a week. Mr. THURBER. 
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332. Jupcinc Breen Types or Beer CattLeE AND HorsEs.— 
Scoring and comparative judging of breed types of beef cattle 
and horses. Breed characteristics are given special attention. 
Animals from the college herds, supplemented by live stock 
owned by neighboring breeders are used for class work. Labora- 
tory practice nine hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


321. Dairy Stock Juncinc.—Show yard judging of dairy 
cattle; classification of animals in the show ring; comparative 
judging of breed types of dairy cattle. This work is designed 
to select and train a judging team for the National Dairy Show. 
Laboratory practice six hours a week. 

Proressor DvorACHEK. 


431. Avvancep Live Stock Jupcinc.—Show yard judging of 
breed types and market classes of sheep, swine, beef cattle, 
dairy cattle and horses. This course is designed to select and 
train judging teams for live stock judging contests. Labora- 
tory practice nine hours a week. 

Proressor DvorACHEK. 


432. Live Stock MANAGEMENT.—Practice in the feeding, care, 
and management of live stock. This course is designed to train 
students in the handling of live stock on the farm and in the 
show ring. Laboratory practice nine hours a week. 

Proressor DvorACHEK, 
HERDSMEN. 


421. Pork Propuction.—An advanced course in pork produc- 
tion both from the standpoint of the general and the special 
breeder. Problems in management are assigned. Lectures and 
recitations two hours a week, supplemented by collateral read- 
ing of experimental data. 

Mr. THURBER. 


422. Horse Propuction.—An advanced course in horse pro- 
duction, both from the standpoint of the general and the special 
breeder. Problems in management are assigned. Lectures and 
recitations two hours a week, supplemented by collateral reading 
of experimental data. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR —————, 
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433. Pouttry Propuction.—An advanced course in poultry 
production, including practical experience in the poultry plant. 
Lectures and recitations two hours and laboratory practice three 
hours a week. 

Mr. Stout. 


424. Brer Propuction.—An advanced course in beef pro- 
duction both from the standpoint of the general and the special 
breeder. Problems in management are assigned. Lectures and 
recitations two hours a week, supplemented by collateral read- 
ing of experimental data. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


425. Mick Propuction.—An advanced course in dairy farm 
management, both from the standpoint of the general and the 
special dairyman. Problems in management are assigned. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours a week, supplemented by col- 
lateral reading of experimental data. 

Proressor DvorACHEK. 


426. Mutton and Woot Propuction.—An advanced course 
in mutton and wool production, both from the standpoint of the 
farmer and the range sheepman. Problems in management will 
be assigned. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, supple- 
mented by collateral reading of experimental data. 

Mr. THURBER. 


441. Butter MAKING AND CREAMERY MANAGEMENT.—This 
course comprises a study of the principles of creamery butter 
making, the construction and care of creameries and their 
equipment, methods of sampling and grading cream, pasteuriz- 
ing, starter making, cream ripening, and creamery accounting. 
Lectures and recitations two hours and laboratory practice six 
hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor Mason. 


427. ANIMAL HusBANDRY RESEARCH.—Senior students major- 
ing in Animal Husbandry may, with the consent of their major 
professor, elect this course. Special problems will be assigned. 
Not more than two credits a term will be allowed for this work. 

Proressor DvorACHEK. 
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428. AniMAL Huspanpry ResrarcH.—A _ continuation of 
course 427. 


429. AnimMAt Husranpry ResearcH.—A continuation of 
course 427 and 428, 


BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOI.OGY 


Proressor BLEECKER 


COURSES 
No. Title Credits Prerequisites 


351 General Bacteriology Chemistry 143 
Biology 141 (142) 
(143) 

352 Household Bacteriology .......ccsssscsssscesesssseresvenseee § Chemistry 143 
Biology 141 (142) 
(143) 

Bacteriology 351, 352 

Bacteriology 351, 352 


533. Dairy Bacteriology 
524 Pathogenic Microbiology 


351. GerNERAL BactertoLocy.—A course in elementary bac- 
teriology so designed as to give the student an understanding of 
the morphology, classification, and physiological activities of 
bacteria, and their relation to disease and to various agricultural 
processes. The student will receive a thorough training in labora- 
tory methods. Lecture three hours and Jaboratory six hours a 
week. 

ProFessor BLEECKER. 


352. HouseHotp Bacteriotocy.—Introductory study of the 
morphology, classification, and physiological activities of bacteria, 
yeasts, and molds will be followed by a study of sanitation and 
the relation of these micro-organisms to the home. Lecture 
three hours and laboratory six hours a week. 

ProFessor BLEECKER, 


533. Darry Bacrertotocy.—A study of the bacterial content 
of milk and milk products, and the use of bacteria in commer- 
cial dairying. Lecture one hour and laboratory four hours a 
week. 

Proressor BLEECKER, 


524. PATHOGENIC Microprotocy.—A detailed study of the 
disease producing micro-organisms, the diseases they produce, 
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their dissemination and control. Lectures and demonstrations 
two hours a week. 
ProFEssoR BLEECKER. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAERG 


The courses offered in entomology-are intended to give the 
student an understanding of the general principles underlying 
insect life, of the life economy of the more beneficial as well as 
of the more injurious species, and of the general principles gov- 
erning their control. 


COURSES 


No. Title Credit Hours Prerequisites 
151 General Entomology 5 None 

242 Economic Entomology . -4 151 

233 Morphology of Insects....... syd ws 

234 Elementary Systematic Entomology . 3 151 or 233 
335 Advanced Economic Entomology... -3 151, 242 

326 Household Entomology ............... AeA AL 

337. Advanced Morphology of Insects. -3 415)) 233 

338 Histology of Insects 3 isis 


*See statement. 


151. GENERAL ENToMoLocy.—An introductory study of the 
morphology, habits, and classification of insects. Lectures and 
recitations three hours a week, laboratory practice three hours 
a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor BAERG. 


242. Economic EntomMoLtocy.—A study of the more important 
insect pests of the orchard, garden, farm crops, and domestic 
animals, and of standard methods used in controlling these in- 
sects. Lectures and recitations two hours a week, laboratory 
practice three hours a week. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAERG. 


233. MorpHotocy or INnsects.—This course takes up in 
greater detail the laboratory work of general entomology and is 
intended for advanced students. Course 151 must precede or 
accompany it. The course may be substituted for the laboratory 
of course 151. Laboratory practice six hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFessor BAERG. 
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234. EnpMEentary Systematic Entomotocy.—A laboratory 
study of the wing venation of insects and of the more impor- 
tant distinguishing characteristics used in classifying insects. 
Laboratory practice six hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor BAERG. 


335. ApvAncep Economic EntomMoLocy.—A study of the 
methods of investigation and control of economic insects. Lec- 
tures one hour a week, laboratory practice, assigned reading, 
and report writing five hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor BAERG. 


326. HouseHotp EntomoLocy.—A study of the life history, 
habits, and control of insects injurious to the household. Lec- 
tures and recitations two hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor BAERG. 


337. ApvANCED MorpnHo.tocy or INnsects.—A study of the 
external and internal anatomy and physiology of insects. The 
course is intended for advanced students. Three lecture hours a 
week supplemented with assigned reading. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssor BAERG. 


338. Hustotocy or INsEects.—A Study of insect tissues and 
methods of preparing such tissues. The course is intended 
for students preparing for technical work in Entomology. 
Laboratory six hours a week. This course should be accom- 
panied or preceded by course 337. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssoR BAERG. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


PRorEssor PALMER, ASSISTANT ProFessor SPEERSTRA, Miss 
Dycue, Miss Hirt, Miss Cowan 


COURSES = 
No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
131, 132, 133 Elementary Sewing . 9 None 
231, 232, 233 Elementary Foods .... . 9 Chem. 141-2-3 
234, 235, 236 Clothing Economics - 9 131-2-3 
221 Costume Design .. . 2 131-2-3, Art 124-5-6 
222, 223 Mextiless cece - 4 131-2-3 
331, 332 Food Economics . . 6 231-2-3 
334, 335, 336 Dietetics .. 9 331-2-3, Biol. 241-2 
340 Home Nursing and Child Garecoe. 4 None 
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341 Home Economics Methods ........00. 4 331-2-3, 234-5-6 
Education 250, 130 

441 House Architecture -..0.1..2..222.-.:0.04 4 Art 124-5-6 
442 House Furnishing and Decoration... 4 131-2-3, 441 
*443 Social Work in Home Economics...... 4 131-2-3, 231-2-3 
444 Home Making sid: 381-2 

461 Household Management - 6 331-2, 131-2-3 
at to 541 Special Problems ... 1-4 See Statement 

fillinery ............ . 2 131-2-3 
22 Art Needlework . . 2 234-5-6 
523, $24,525 Elementary Cooking . . 6 None 


131, 132, 133. ELemEntTary Sewinc,—A course designed to 
give ease in using and caring for sewing machines, in taking 
accurate measurements, and in adapting commercial patterns. 
It also includes the comparison and selection of materials for 
their appropriateness, as well as their economic value. Lectures 
and laboratory six hours a week. 

Miss Hitt anp Miss Cowan. . 


231, 232, 233. ELEMENTARY Foops.—A study of the principles 
involved in the preparation of foods, with special attention to 
selection and manufacture. Lectures and recitations two hours, 
laboratory four hours a week. 

Miss DycHE. 


234, 235, 236. CrotHinc Economics.—Instruction in the tech- 
nique and principle of costume design and their practical appli- 
cation in the design and construction of garments; the use by 
each student of patterns drafted by herself to her own measure- 
ments. Lecture and laboratory six hours a week. 

Miss Hitt, 


221. Costume Desicn.—A study of the principles of design 
and color harmony applied to costume. A short review of the 
history of costume. Lecture and laboratory two hours a week. 

Miss Hitt, 


222, 223. TexTILEs.—A study of the source of supply, struc- 
ture, manufacture, and relative value of fabrics. Laboratory 
practice in weaving, in the identification of fibers and the analy- 
sis of fabrics from the standpoint of composition and weave 
structure. Lecture one hour, laboratory two hours a week. 

Miss Cowan, 
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331, 332. Foop Economics.—Economic problems of the food 
supply; cost and nutritive value of typical foods; the study of 
dietaries; preparation and service of meals. Lectures and recita- 
tions two hours, laboratory four hours a week. 

Miss Dyce. 


334, 335, 336. Drietetics—The chemistry and physiology of 
metabolism; the fundamental principles of human nutrition as 
applied to the feeding of individuals under normal conditions 
and under pathological conditions chiefly depending upon diet. 
Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory two hours a week. 

Miss SPEERSTRA. 


340. Home Nursinc anp Cuitp Care.—Elementary principles 
in the care of the sick, care and arrangement of the bedroom, food 
for the convalescent, and first aid. Lecture three hours, labora- 
tory two hours a week. 

Miss PALMER. 


341. Homi Economics MetHops.—The treatment of methods 
for teaching foods and clothing. The work includes discussion 
of the development of the home economics movement, courses 
of study, current textbooks, the method of demonstration. Lec- 
tures and recitations four hours a week. 

Miss PALMER. 


441. House ARrCHITECTURE.—The course includes a detailed 
study of the situation, surroundings, and construction of the 
house. Complete skeleton plans are made. Lectures and !abora- 
tory four hours a week. , 

Miss SPEERSTRA, 


442. House Furntsu1nc anp Decoration.—The principles of 
design and color applied to interior decoration; problems in the 
cost and selection of floor and wall finishes, hangings, and 
furniture. Lecture two hours, and laboratory four hours a week. 

Miss Hitt, 


443. Soctat Work 1n Home Economics,—A survey of the 
fundamental laws of heredity and environment; the relation of 
social conditions to morality, factors influencing the conserva- 
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tion of human life. Topics assigned. Open to seniors and juniors. 
Lectures and recitations four hours a week. 
Miss Cowan. 


444. Homet Maxtnc.—The home as a social unit; ancient and 
modern customs and laws governing the home. Individual topics 
assigned. Open to juniors and seniors. Lecture one hour, lab- 
oratory six hours a week. 

Miss SPEERSTRA. 


461. HouseHoLtD MANAGEMENT.—A study of the social, eco- 
nomic and practical problems of home management. The lab- 
oratory work consists of experience in performing actual house- 
hold operations, including budget making, accounting, and mark- 
eting. Topics assigned. Lectures three hours and laboratory six 
hours a week. 

Miss SPEERSTRA. 


511. SpeciAL Proprems.—A senior may elect some special 
problem in her major subject for special research. The course 
will require special conferences with the instructor. Open to sen- 
iors and graduate students. 

Miss Hirt. 


521. Mutrinery. In this course are taught the designing and 
drafting of patterns for different types of hats, including the 
principles underlying their construction and trimming. A model 
of each type is made by each student. Lectures and laboratory 
four hours a week. 

Miss Hit. 


522. ArT NEEDLEWorRK.—Instruction and practice in the var- 
ious types of Art Needlework and the application of these types. 
Lectures and laboratory four hours a week. 

Miss Hitt, 


523, 524, 525. ELEMENTARY Cookinc.—A study of the typical 
foods and their preparation with special reference to their nutri- 
tive value. Lecture one hour, laboratory three hours a week. 

Miss DycHeE. 
*Nore: Students will have to bear expense of course whatever it may 


be. Im case of H. E. 444 and 461 it will be living expenses in the Home 
Management House. 
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HORTICULTURE 


ProFEessor Cooper, ASSISTANT Proressor ROBERTS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


The courses offered in this department are designed to give 
the student a thorough working knowledge of the principles and 
practices of the different phases of horticulture. The work is 
so arranged that it will meet the needs of students interested 
along practical lines or of students who desire a technical knowl- 
edge of the subject as a preparation for college or research work. 

Students who have had the necessary fundamental training in 
related subjects and who desire to fit themselves for teachers or 
investigators may receive employment during a part of their 
time in the laboratory and fields of the Experiment Station. 


COURSES 


No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
141 Plant Propagation and Culture.................... 4 None 
244 Fruit Growing and Dandacepe Sardeding.. Hort. 141 
237 Floriculture ...... 
238 Landscape Gard 
239 Landscape Gardening 
341 Practical’ Pomology .. 
342. Practical Pomology . 
343 Practical Pomology 
347 Vegetable Gardening 
348 Vegetable Gardening 
349 Vegetable Gardening 
435 Systematic Pomology . 
436 Evolution of Cultivate 
and Plant Breeding .... 


Hort. 141, 244 

Hort. 141, 244, 238 
Hort. 141, 244 

Hort. 141, 244, 341 
Hort. 141, 244, 341, 342 
Hort. 141, 244 

Hort. 141, 244, 347 
Hort. 141, 244, 347, 348 
Hort. 341, 342, 343 


Hort. 341, 342, 343 

or 347, 348, 349 
337 Spraying and Spray Materials 
541 Experimental Horticulture 
542 Experimental Horticulture 
543 Experimental Horticulture ... 


141. PLANT PropaGATION AND CutturE.—A study of the 
methods employed in reproducing and multiplying plants, seed- 
age, graftage, construction and management of hotbeds and 
cold frames, and general nursery and garden practices. Two 
hours preparation. Two hours lecture. Four hours laboratory. 

ASSISTANT Proressor Roserts. 


244. Fruit GrowINc AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING.—A study of 
the principles of fruit growing and landscape gardening, mani- 
pulation of plants, planning and planting the orchard, garden 
and home grounds, management and care of lawns, and pro- 
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duction, arrangement, and care of plants- for outside home dec- 
oration. Two hours preparation. Two hours lecture. Four 


hours laboratory. 
ProFessor Cooper. 


237. Froricutture.—Propagation, cultivation, and manage- 
ment of decorative and flowering plants for the house; conserva- 
tory, greenhouse and garden. Two hours preparation. Two 
hours lecture. Two hours laboratory. i 

PROFESSOR t Coren, a 


238. LanpscaPeE GARDENING.—A study of -p lanting materials 
and their arrangement in landscape gardening, roe with reference to _ 
farm and city homes and school grounds. Two hours prepara- 6 
tion. Two hours lecture. Two hours laboratory. i 

PROFESSOR COOPER. 


230. LANpscAPE GARDENING.—A continuation of course 238. 
One hour preparation. One hour lecture. Four hours laboratory. 
ProFessor Cooper. 


341. Practica, Pomotocy.—A study of the general and fun- 
damental principles of fruit growing and of the practical prob- 
lems in handling commercial plantations. The student is ex- 
pected to become proficient in the various practical operations 
concerned, such as pruning, spraying, grading, and packing, 
and to understand the principles of storage and marketing. Two 
hours preparation. Two hours lecture. Four hours laboratory. 
Juniors and seniors. 

ProFessor Cooper, 
ASSISTANT Proressor Roserts. 


342. A continuation of course 34I. 
ProFESSOR COOPER, 
ASSISTANT Proressor Roserts. 


343. A continuation of course 341 and 342. 
ProFESsoR Cooper, 
ASSISTANT ProFessor Roserts. 


347. VEGETABLE GARDENING.—A study of the general and fun- 
damental principles of vegetable growing and of the practical 
problems in handling the various vegetable crops. Each of the 
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principle vegetable crops will be taken up from the standpoint of 
planting, cultural methods, soils and fertilizers, insect and dis- 
ease control, and harvesting and storing on a commercial scale. 
Two hours preparation. Two hours lecture. Four hours labora- 
tory. Juniors and seniors. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROBERTS. 


348. VEGETABLE GARDENING.—A continuation of course 347. 
ASSISTANT ProFEsSsSoR ROBERTS. 


349. VEGETABLE GARDENING.—A continuation of courses 347 
and 348. ASSISTANT Proressor ROBERTS. 


435. SystemMATiC Pomotocy.—A study of the systematic 
classification, nomenclature, history, origin, and adaptability of 
each of the various fruits with practical work in judging. Two 
hours preparation. Two hours lecture. Two hours laboratory. 

PROFESSOR COOPER. 


436. EvoLuTion or CuLTIVATED PLANTS AND PLANT BREEDING. 
—A study of the organic evolution as applied to the modifica- 
tion of plants, particularly of cultivated fruits and vegetables, to- 
gether with the history of the plants and a study of their en- 
vironment and original habitat. Plant breeding, two hours pre- 
paration, two hours lecture, two hours laboratory. 

PROFESSOR COOPER. 


337. SPRAYING AND Spray MATERIALS.—This course is de- 
signed to give a thorough practical knowledge of insecticides and 
fungicides and methods of application for the control of in- 
sects and fungus diseases, together with practice in operating 
the various kinds of spraying machinery and equipment. One 
hour preparation. One hour lecture. Four hours laboratory. 


PROFESSOR COOPER. 


541. EXPERIMENTAL HorticuLture.—Assigned problems in 
horticulture. Research work in the laboratory or fields, with 
practice in completing data and drawing conclusions. Hours for 


consultation. PROFESSOR COOPER. 


542. EXxperIMENTAL Horticutture.—A continuation of course 
541. ProFESSOR COOPER. 
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543. ExprerrmMENTAL HorticuLture.—A continuation of course 
541 and 542. PRoFESSOR COOPER. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


Proressor Ettiott, ASSISTANT ProFEssor RoseEN. 


COURSES 
No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
3 Botany 141, 142, 143 
. 3 331 and Bot. 141, 142, 143 
. 5 Botany 141, 142, 143 
. 5 Botany 141, 142, 143 
. § 331,332 
5 Plant Pathology Methods . 3 331, 332, Bact. 351 
*436 Plant Pathology Methods.... . 3 435, 331, 332, Bact. 151 
*437 Plant Pathology Methods . 3 435,436,331,332, Bact.351 
*536 Pathological Plant Anatomy.. .3-5 331, 332, 452, 453, 
*537 Pathological Plant Anatomy. .3-5 536, 331, 332, 452, 453 
"538 Pathological Plant Anatomy .. 3-5 536, 537, 331, 332,452, 453 


*Elective graduate courses, 


331. Prant PatHotocy.—A study of diseases of plants in 
relation to parasites and environment; conditions inducing dis- 
ease and the reaction of diseased organisms, and the methods of 
disease control. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
practice three hours a week. 

ProFessor ELtiortt, 
ASSISTANT Proressor ROSEN. 


332. Prant PatHotocy.—A continuation of course 331. 
Proressor Ettiott, 
ASSISTANT Proressor Rosen. 


452. Morpyorocy or Funar.—A study of the forms and 
structure of fungi. Representatives of the principal genera 
will be chosen for this course. Lecture and recitation one hour, 
laboratory practice eight hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor Rosen. 


453. SySTEMATIC Mycotocy.—Identification and classifica- 
tion of fungi with special reference to plant parasites and species 
found in Arkansas. Lecture and recitation one hour, laboratory 
practice eight hours a week. 

Proressor E:tiott. 
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454. Diseases or Forest Trees—A study of the important 
root, stem, and leaf diseases of forest trees with special emphasis 
on timber rots. Lecture and recitation one hour, laboratory 
practice eight hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor RosEN, 


435. PLant PatHoLtocy MetHops.—A study of the prepara- 
tion of various artificial nutrient media and the technique of iso- 
lating and culturing parasitic fungi and bacteria. Emphasis will 
be placed on bacteria in relation to plant diseases. Lectures and 
recitations one hour, laboratory practice four hours a week 
throughout the year. 

Proressor ELviort, 
ASSISTANT ProFessor ROSEN, 


436. PLant Patuotocy MetHops.—A continuation of course 
435. 
Proressor ELviott, 
ASSISTANT Proressor RosEN. 


437. Prant PatHotocy MetHops.—A continuation of courses 
435 and 436. 
Proressor ELviott, 
ASSISTANT ProFessor Rosen. 


536. Patuotocica, PLrant ANAtomMy.—A study of the struc- 
ture of diseased and dead host tissues with relation to the disease 
producing organism. Offered only to students who major in 
Plant Pathology or Botany, or for graduate credit. 

Proressor Ettiott, 
ASSISTANT Proressor Rosen. 


537. PatHoLocicAL PLantT ANAToMy.—A continuation of 
course 536. 
Proressor Evviott, 
ASSISTANT Proressor Rosen. 


538. PatuotocicAaL PLant ANAToMy.—A continuation of 
courses 536 and 537. 
ProFessor ELtiott, 
ASSISTANT Proressor ROSEN. 
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VETERINARY SCIENCE 


Proressor Gow, ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR SYFERD 


COURSES- a 
No. Title Credits Prerequisites 
331 Animal Physiology .. 3 None 
332 Comparative Anatomy sds dL 

-- d)) 33157332 


333 Animal Diseases 


331. ANIMAL PHysioLocy.—This course is intended to give 
the student a useful knowledge of the functions of the body of 
the various farm animals so that he can realize and understand 
the benefits to be derived from the judicious application of 
proper breeding, feeding, and care of farm stock. Lectures and’ 
recitations three hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor SYFERD. 


332. CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—This course is planned to give 
the student a general idea of the anatomy of farm animals, to- 
gether with comparative references to many structures of the 
human body. Lectures and recitations two hours, laboratory 
practice three hours a week. 

ASSISTANT ProFEssorR SYFERD. 


333. ANrmMAt DiseAses.—A study of infectious and non-infec- 
tious diseases, their catises, symptoms, and prevention; lame- 
ness, its causes, diagnosis, prevention and cure; obstetrics; simple 
surgery; sanitation; State and Federal live stock regulations. 
Lectures and recitations, two hours; laboratory practice, three 
hours a week. 

ASSISTANT Proressor SYFERD. 


AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Experiment Station is to determine 
facts, work out problems, and make investigations that have a 
bearing upon the agriculture of the state and the country in gen- 
eral. The results of investigations are published in bulletin form 
and distributed free. All information in possession of the various 
departments of the institution is available to citizens of the 
state upon request. The farmer is in this way relieved of the 
time, labor, and expense involved in working out experiments 
for himself. He also receives the benefit of facts that only the 
best trained specialists are capable of determining. Practically 
all of the agricultural information that we possess and put into 
practice is based upon experiment station effort. 


STAFF 


The working staff of the Experiment Station is practically 
identical with the teaching force of the College of Agriculture. 
Members of the staff are required to do both teaching and re- 
search work in their respective fields. The work of the station is 
continuous throughout the year. Research work constitutes the 
major burden of the staff. 

The Department of Agronomy carries on investigations with 
farm crops, testing and breeding new and pure varieties of cotton, 
corn, grains, grasses for hay and pasture, clovers, and other 
agricultural crops. It also conducts experiments in soil fertility 
and the management of soils for different crops. This work 
is carried on at the experimental farms at the main station and the 
sub-station. A special feature is the work with cotton and corn 
at the sub-station at Scotts. 

The Department of Animal Husbandry carries on investiga- 
tions in feeding, breeding and management of farm animals, in- 
cluding poultry. Well selected herds of dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
and hogs are maintained for this purpose. A well equipped and 
well stocked poultry plant is also maintained. In connection with 
this department, a model dairy, equipped with improved dairy 
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machinery and laboratories, is conducted for instructional and 
experimental purposes. 

The Department of Bacteriology conducts investigations and 
research relative to the causes and character of animal diseases 
and means of combating them. 

The Department of Agricultural Chemistry carries on investi- 
gations in the application of chemistry to agriculture. Its labora- 
tories are fitted with improved modern apparatus. 

The Department of Entomology conducts investigations in 
life histories of insects injurious to agriculture and methods of 
exterminating such insects. 

The Department of Horticulture is equipped with grounds, 
machinery and laboratories suitable for conducting experiments 
in fruit growing and vegetable gardening. Problems of practical 
importance are worked upon experimentally to aid the grower in 
his cultural work. Variety study of fruits and vegetables, polli- 
nation of the apple, orchard fertilization, pruning and grading 
and packing experiments are major projects for experiments in 
this department. 

The Department of Plant Pathology carries on investigations 
of plant diseases with reference to their nature, cause of develop- 
ment, and means of combating and eradicating them. The de- 
partment is equipped with excellent apparatus for its investiga- 
tions. 

The Department of Veterinary Science supervises state in- 
spection for contagious diseases of animals and for the eradica- 
tion of cattle tick. It operates the state serum plant and sup- 
plies serum at cost; it investigates also the best means of check- 
ing and stamping out diseases of animals. 


AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION DIVISION 


= 


. C. Lassetter, Director. 

W. Watson, Assistant Director. 

C. Rivey, Editor of Publications. 

W. Boyer, Assistant Editor of Publications. 


> wo 


County AGENT WorK 


J. C. Barnett, District Agent. 
H. F. Kapp, District Agent. 

J. E. McKett, District Agent. 

H. K. Tuarcuer, District Agent. 
S. P. Wercart, District Agent. 
Seventy-two County Agents. 


Home DEMONSTRATION AGENT WorK 
Miss ConniE J. Bonsuacet, State Home Demonstration Agent. 
Miss Heten S. Brown, District Agent. 
Miss SALLIE CHAMBERLAIN, District Agent. 
Miss Nett MInToN, District Agent. 
Miss Carrie PLuNKETT, District Agent. 
Mrs, EvizasetH Tempce, District Agent. 
Miss GERTRUDE CONANT, Specialist in Nutrition, 
Mrs. Rutu Peck McLeop, Urban Emergency Agent. 
Miss Ruts Gorpvon, Urban Emergency Agent. 
Miss Lucy M. Queat, Urban Emergency Agent. 
Miss Litiran Taytor, Urban Emergency Agent. 
Fifty-eight County Home Demonstration Agents. 


Boys’ CLtus Work 


W. J. JERNIGAN, Ass’t. State Agent in Charge Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work. 

H. K. Sanoers, Field Agent in Swine Husbandry. 

T. Roy Rem, Ass’t Boys’ Club Agent. 

E. B. Wuitaxer, Asst Boys’ Club Agent. 

7G. W. Bacor, Field Agent in Swine Husbandry. 

H. P. Woop, Field Agent in Swine Husbandry. 
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SPECIALISTS 


G. G. Becker, Entomologist. 

J. H. Bux, Hog Cholera Control. 

M. R. Ensicn, Plant Pathologist. 

*LAWRENCE Foot, Curing and Marketing Meat. 
Paut JouHNnson, Assistant Veterinarian. 
VERNON H. Kern, Specialist in Farm Machinery. 
J. S. Knox, Horticulturist. 

H. B. Lanspen, Poultry Husbandry. 

J. H. McLeop, Leader in Livestock Extension. 
qyLouis Sawyer, Beef Cattle Production. 

7L. C. Parmer, Beef Cattle Production. 

J. B. Peery, Beef Cattle Production. 

A. E, Tareot, Dairy Specialist. 

J. H. Tutt, Field Agent in Marketing. 

W. H. Woontey, Dairy Specialist. 


Necro WorKERS 


H. C. Ray, District Agent. 

Ten Local Agents. 

Mary Ray, District Agent. 

Eight Local Home Demonstration Agents. 


*Deceased. 
tResigned to enter military service. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Purpost. The leading purpose of all colleges and universi- 
ties, until within the last quarter century, was to educate a few 
boys and girls of the best classes of society for the scholarly 
or professional vocations. Until very recently the public did not 
expect even its own public educational institutions to perform 
any service beyond the teaching of those who voluntarily sought 
instruction within their walls. A broader and nobler idea has 
recently influenced the activities of state universities and col- 
leges, namely, that of serving all of the people. The College of 
Agriculture desires to extend its campus to the limits of the 
state and for that reason the Division of Agricultural Extension 
was organized. 
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Sources oF MAINTENANCE. The Division of Agricultural Ex- 
tension is supported jointly by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas and the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act passed 
by Congress in June, 1914. In addition to the federal funds ap- 
propriated by the College of Agriculture for conducting exten- 
sion work, and the state funds appropriated as an offset to the 
federal appropriations, the Department of Agriculture, through 
the States Relations Service, has allotted to the Division of Ex- 
tension certain sums to be used in the furtherance of the work. 


Scope or Work. The Division of Agricultural Extension en- 
deavors to reach the maximum number of people throughout the 
state and for that purpose several lines of activities are planned. 
Among these are the county agent work, the home demonstra- 
tion agent work, boys’ and girls’ club work, home economics 
study clubs, farm meetings, marketing service, farmers’ clubs, 
farm schools, cooking schools, curing and marketing of meats, 
farm management, and personal instruction on the part of spe- 
cialists in the various Jines of agricultural study. The basis of 
agricultural extension work is actual practical demonstrations 
since this has been found through experience to be the most 
effective method. This applies also to other phases of extension 
work. 


County Acents. The farm demonstration work is conduct- 
ed through the organization of county agents who are made 
responsible for the agricultural interests of the counties to which 
they are assigned, and whose duty it is to conduct demonstra- 
tions in the growing of the various farm crops adapted to the 
county, in the introduction, care, and management of live stock, 
in farm management, in marketing, in the organization of com- 
munity clubs for the promotion of community betterment work, 
in conducting boys’ corn, cotton, peanut, and pig clubs, and for 
the giving of instruction in any other way advisable and effec- 
tive in their counties. 


County Home Demonstration AGENTS. For this work, 
women trained in home economics and having ability in dealing 
with household problems and matters affecting the home are 
employed, according to the plan of the county agents’ work. 
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Their duties lie in giving instruction in those things pertaining 
to the welfare of the home. They organize girls’ tomato and 
garden clubs, teach women and girls to can the fruits and vege- 
tables, organize women’s home demonstration clubs and through 
these organizations teach the best methods pertaining to home 
work. Their entire work looks to the welfare of the home- 
makers through giving instruction in good housekeeping. 

Two-day cooking schools in home economics, where instruc- 
tion in matters of great importance to the housekeeper is given, 
are held by specialists in this field. These schools are available 
to any community in the state upon request. 


Boys’ anp Girts’ Ciuss. Specialists in club work are pro- 
vided for the proper supervision of the boys’ and girls’ club 
work and to assist the county agents and home demonstration 
agents in organizing and properly developing this work. This 
service is designed to teach the boys and girls the simplicity of 
ways for improving the farm and home, to open up to them a 
brighter view of the future and to inspire them with the de- 
sire to remain on the farm and develop it to its fullest possi- 
bilities. This may be classed as the initial step in the teaching 
of agriculture in that it reaches the boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and eighteen before they have had the opportunity 
to secure such training in the schools and colleges. 

Speciatists. The county agents and home demonstration 
agents are required to serve the people on all problems, and their 
training, therefore, must be general. Since this prohibits a high 
degree of specialization, it is necessary to supply assistance 
through men trained in more highly specialized fields. This 
service to the county agents is necessary to enable them to 
handle some of the more difficult problems of their counties. 
Specialists, therefore, are supplied in livestock, soils and crops, 
horticulture, and home economics. 

Farmers’ Meetincs. In season it is intended that the ex- 
tension service through farmers’ meetings shall reach every 
county in the state. Special campaigns along lines of greatest 
importance are organized and promoted in season. This work 
is pushed at times when farm work is the lightest. 


MARKETING Service. In co-operation with the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization, a specialist in marketing is pro- 
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vided to assist farmers in securing markets for their products. 
This service is designed to bring the producer and the buyer 
into touch with each other, but the Division of Extension takes 
no further part in consummating sales. The marketing service 
goes further in that it encourages the organization of groups of 
farmers for the production of various products in carload lots 
and gives instruction in the proper grading and packing of 
fruits and other farm products. During the fall, special assist- 
ance is detailed by the Office of Markets for the purpose of 
grading and classifying cotton for the benefit of the farmers. 
The marketing of any farm product will be included in the 
activities of this sphere of extension work. 


CuRING AND MarkKeETING or Meats. A specialist in the Di- 
vision of Extension has given instruction to ice plants in the 
state and assisted them in so arranging their plants as to utilize 
waste space in the curing of meats and has instructed them in 
the best methods for this purpose. This has opened a market 
for the small farmer and in this way has encouraged a greater 
production of hogs. 


Livestock INTRopucrion. Because of certain economic fac- 
tors not under control, the class of livestock in Arkansas has 
been decidedly poor. With the control of the disturbing fac- 
tors, the necessity arose for the introduction of pure-bred breed- 
ing stock. The livestock specialists have turned their attention 
to that matter and through special organization work in many 
counties have introduced many carloads of good breeding stock, 
and through farmers’ meetings, the press, and otherwise, have 
developed a strong public sentiment in favor of this work. The 
boys’ pig club work is cne of the greatest factors in the intro- 
duction of pure-bred hogs. 


Farm ManaGeMent. Preliminary surveys of farms in some 
sections of the state have shown that the profits are far from 
what they should be. Farm management studies naturally 
should be one of the foremost of agricultural teachings. Proper 
investigation of farm management conditions and the teaching 
of the best methods of farm management are of utmost import- 
ance. This work is provided for through the employment of a 
specialist in farm management. 
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Farm ImpreMENTS. Economy in any business undertaking 
demands the use of labor-saving machinery of the most approved 
type. A specialist, therefore, is provided to make a careful sur- 
vey of each of the sections of the state with a view to determin- 
ing the types of farm implements of greatest economic value to 
those sections, and for giving instruction in the use of machinery 
of these improved types. This service will be extended to the 
farmer through demonstrations and to the retail dealers as well. 


AcricuLtuRAL News Service. Agricultural facts must be 
placed before the people. The Arkansas press affords one of 
the most effective means for reaching the greatest number of 
people. The co-operation of the press is utilized through sup- 
plying to the three hundred twenty-five papers of the state 
weekly paragraphs on better farming. In addition to this, one 
hundred twenty papers of the state receive one column of agri- 
cultural material each week set up in plate form, ready to print. 
Special articles dealing with seasonal topics are prepared for 
the county papers. Special articles for the daily papers of the 
state are prepared in order that facts may be brought before 
a large number of people. Further than this, the Division of Ex- 
tension issues publications from time to time which are available 
to the people of the state upon application. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


HISTORY 


The School of Medicine was organized at Little Rock in 
1879. In ror it was consolidated with the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and by an act of the general assembly became the 
School of Medicine of the University of Arkansas. 


ADMISSION 


Admission requires a four years high school education, and, 
in addition, two years of college work as set forth below. 


HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


Four years work in an accredited high school or its full equi- 
valent, comprising not less than fourteen Carnegie units *(15 
units after January 1, 1920), in acceptable subjects, including 
prescribed work, as follows: 


Ing lishseseesoa ee seae 3 units 

(Algeprdscesscesanno-e8 I unit 

Plane Geometry------- I unit 

Latin, Greek, French, German or other 
foreign language__-_ 2 units (both units in the same language) 

StOhVanceson sence as I unit 

Mlectives=.2-.acceassce 6 units (after January 1,1920, seven units) 
RUG tale Roce ce eo 14 units (after January I, 1920, 15 units) 


Deficiencies in any of the above prescribed high school work 
may be made up by extra college work in the same subjects. 


COLLEGIATE REQUIREMENTS 


Two years work in a recognized college or university, com- 
prising not less than sixty semester hours}, including prescribed 
subjects, as follows: 
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Chemistry (See Note A.)----------- 12 semester hours] 
Physics) (See: Note B))e=22------ sae 8 

Biology (See Note C.)------------_- 8 xs af 
English (See Note D.)-------------- 6 $ ue 


Electives (See Notes E, and F.)---- 26 MZ Mt 


*A unit in a subject is the credit value of work in that subject for 
four recitation periods per week for thirty-six weeks. Each recitation 
period must be at least forty minutes in length. 


+A semester hour is the work represented by one class period per 
week for half of the college year (at least thirty-two weeks). Each labora- 
tory period to be so evaluated must extend over at least two hours, 

Note A. CHeEMistry.—Of the twelve hours at least eight 
semester hours must be in general inorganic chemistry, and at 
least four semester hours must be laboratory work. The re- 
maining hours may consist of analytical or organic chemistry. 


Note B. Puysics. At least two of these eight semester hours 
must consist of laboratory work. This requirement may be satis- 
fied by six semester hours of college physics, of which at least 
two must be laboratory work, if preceded by one year (one unit) 
high school physics. 


Note C. Brotocy.—At least four of the eight semester hours 
must be laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by 
eight semester hours in either general biology or zoology, or by 
courses of four semester hours each in zoology and botany; but 
not by work in botany alone. 

Note D. EnctisH.—The usual introductory college course of 
six semester hours in English composition and literature, or its 
equivalent is required. 

Note E. Frencu, SpANisH, ITALIAN or GERMAN.—French is 
preferred, and students are strongly urged to secure a reading 
knowledge of this language. This will ordinarily require at 
least two years work in the high school, followed by at least six 
semester hours work in the same language in college, or two 
years work (at least twelve semester hours), if the language was 
not begun in the high school. 

Note F. Exectives—As desirable electives, the following 
subjects are suggested: Additional English; chemistry; zoology; 
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psychology; an additional modern language; economics; college 
algebra, and trigonometry; sociology; history; political science; 
logic; Latin; Greek; drawing. 


CONDITIONS NOT PERMITTED 


No substitutes are allowed for the above prescribed subjects. 
No entrance conditions are permitted. 


Candidates for admission who, in June, 1919 have completed 
the above requirements, with the exception of a few hours of col- 
lege subjects, should plan to make up their deficiencies by at- 
tendance at a summer session during the summer of 1919. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The School of Medicine offers a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M. D.). 


The candidate must meet the entrance, residence, and regis- 
tration requirements; must be twenty-one years of age; and must 
present satisfactory evidence of good moral character. The can- 
didate must have attended and satisfactorily completed four 
courses of lectures, no two of which shall have been attended in 
the same calendar year. Three years of the required work may 
have been done in some other medical college of recognized 
standing whose requirements are equivalent to those of this col- 
lege. The senior year must be done in residence at this college. 


The School of Medicine will grant the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Medicine (B. S.) to students who have complied 
with the following requirements: 


1. The student must have completed two full years of work 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in the University of Arkansas or 
some other standard college or university, maintaining an en- 
trance requirement of not less than fourteen standard high school 
units and requiring not less than sixteen hours of recitations and 
lectures per week in the college course. 

2. The student must have included in his two years of pre- 
liminary college work all the subjects required for entrance to 
the first year of the School of Medicine of the University of 
Arkansas. 


3. The student must have completed all of the work in the 
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first two years of the medical course in the School of Medicine 
of the University of Arkansas. 

4. This degree shall not be conferred upon any except per- 
sons who are at the present time students in the School of Medi- 
cine of the University of Arkansas or upon those who shall enter 
that college hereafter. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Tuition Fee, per annum---------..----------------------= $50.00 


There are no other fees, but a ten dollar deposit to cover 
breakage, is required. After the necessary deductions, the balance 
of the deposit is refunded, 

Board and lodging, including fuel and lights, may be had at 
a cost of five to seven dollars a week or of twenty to thirty 
dollars a month. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The main building, erected in 1890, is a three-story brick 
structure containing a lecture hall, amphitheatre, museum, dis- 
secting room, and laboratories. A second building, occupied 
chiefly by laboratories, has been outgrown, and the old state 
capitol is used for laboratories of chemistry, embryology, histo- 
logy, physiology, pathology, bacteriology. clinical microscopy, sur- 
gical pathology, and pharmacology. These laboratories are well 
equipped with new apparatus and supplies. The space is ample 
and the rooms are well lighted. 


HOSPITAL AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Logan H, Roots Memorial Hospital. This public city hospi- 
tal was founded by the late Logan H. Roots. Closed corridors 
connect the hospital with the college building. The medical and 
surgical treatment of all cases in this hospital is now entirely 
controlled by the Medical School. 


Pulaski County Hospital. This hospital is situated in the 
southwestern part of the city and has a capacity of two hun- 
dred beds. A feature of the hospital is the cottage treatment of 
tuberculosis. 


The Arkansas State I7ospital for Nervous Diseases has more 
than 2,200 patients that are available for teaching purposes. The 
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institution maintains a two-hundred bed hospital for those of its 
inmates that are acutely ill. Nervous and mental bedside clinics 
are held weekly throughout the year for the senior class. An 
adequately equipped necropsy room is maintained in which autop- 
sies are held. 


Isaac Folsom Clinic. This clinic was named in honor of the 
late Dr. Isaac Folsom, in consideration of his gift of an en- 
dowment of $20,000. This clinic is under the direct and exclusive 
control of the faculty, and all its material is available for teach- 
ing purposes, 


St. Vincent's Infirmary. St. Vincent’s Infirmary, designed 
solely for the treatment of acute disease, has a capacity of 
nearly two hundred beds. The hospital is splendidly equipped and 
conveniently situated. It is under the supervision and manage- 
ment of Sisters of Charity who are trained nurses. 


State Institutions. All the eleemosynary institutions of the 
state are situated in Little Rock. These include the School for 
the Blind, the School for Deaf Mutes, the State Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, the Penitentiary, the Reform School, County 
and City Hospitals, all of which contribute to the available clini- 
cal material. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following hospital appointments are made annually: Lo- 
gan H. Roots Memorial Hospital, two resident physicians; Uni- 
versity Hospital, two resident physicians; St. Vincent’s Infir- 
mary, two internes; Pulaski County Hospital, four internes; 
State Hospital for Nervous Diseases, ten internes. Appointments 
are made by competitive examinations open to graduates of the 
School of Medicine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Tor further information in regard to the School of Medicine, 


address the Dean of the School of Medicine, University of 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


BRANCH NORMAL COLLEGE 


HISTORY 


The Branch Normal College is situated at Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas. It was established pursuant to an act of the general 
assembly of Arkansas, April 27, 1873, and has been in operation 
since 1875. 

Its purpose is to provide industrial education and to train 
teachers for efficient service in the colored public schools of the 
state. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The school property consists of twenty acres of land in the 
western suburbs of Pine Bluff. 

The buildings include a two-story school building, contain- 
ing an assembly hall; well equipped mechanical shops; a dormi- 
tory for women; a dormitory for men; a primary training school, 
and a two story girls’ industrial building. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission must be at least thirteen years of 
age and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, and United States history, such 
as is covered in the fifth grade. Those coming from other 
schools must furnish evidence of satisfactory deportment and 
class standing. 

COURSES OF STUDY 


Preparatory Department. In the preparatory department the 
foundation academic subjects are studied. The work corres- 
ponds to that of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade public 
school. 

Normal Department. The purpose of the normal department 
is to prepare students for teaching. Admission is based upon 
the completion of the preparatory course. Students who pass 
the prescribed course of study satisfactorily will be awarded a 
teacher's certificate. 
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Industrial Department. Beginning with the second year in 
the preparatory department, all students are required to pursue 
certain industrial courses. The industrial work extends through 
four years, and the completion of the work is attested by a 
certificate of efficiency. 

Young men do shop work in mechanic arts, carpentry, and 
cabinet making, and have the opportunity to become skilled auto 
mechanics, blacksmiths, machinists, engineers, or firemen. 

Young women are taught plain sewing, cutting and fitting, 
art needlework, cooking and millinery. 


Agricultuval Department. In this department two courses of 
study are offered, one designed especially for students who are 
preparing to teach in the public schools, and a second course, 

‘for those who wish to specialize in agriculture. The latter course 
includes work in agronomy, farm economics, and kindred sub- 
jects. 

FEES AND EXPENSES 


Marticulation fee (paid annually by all students) -------__- $5.00 
Entrance fee (paid annually by all non-resident students 
and by all others who do not hold beneficiary ap- 


DOM EMICHES) ee tere eee ee een 5.00 
Dormitory fee (including board, fuel, and light, paid by 

all women students at the beginning of each month) _---12.00 
Student activity fee (paid by all students at the begin- 

MIN RROSMLCEY Cal) —=eearee tens peera nnn ae aenaneeneneono 1.00 


Beneficiary students may be appointed by the county judge 
of each county in the state. Students who receive these appoint- 
ments pay no entrance fee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For further information in regard to the Branch Normal 
College, address the Superintendent, Branch Normal College, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 


Class 1918 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Juliette Edla Mather Dana Porter Weld 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


James W. Amis James P. McGaughy 

A. B, Armstrong Pearl Middlebrooks 
Mark Bishop Emmet E. Mitchell (Class of 1917) 
Martha Evaline Campbell William Moore Mitchell 
Rufus L. Cherry Robert E. Morgan 
Bernice Gilbreath Orchid Erie Peden 
Marjorie Alice Gold Adele Ramsey 

Bernice Greaves Fay Swogger Rankin 
Mary Hemphill Eunice Rodgers 

Pauline R. Hoeltzel Lela Pearl Sailor 
Gladys Hollabaugh Ernest E, Stevenson 
David Porter Holmes Beatrice Summers 

Ruth Isabel Howell Margaret Wilson 

Hugh M. Lawson Bess Pauline Wolf 


Dorothy McDonald 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
Kate Campbell Fannie Daniel 


BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


George A. Cantrell Elmo Lloyd Parker 
Rufus Chester Harding (Class of 1915) 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Jesse Clarence Douthit Hale Henry Robison 


A, Olin Evans Ernest P. O'Neal 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN AGRICULTURE 


ohn E. Casey Paul Killian Heerwagen 
ames A. Clark William Wilson 

ulian M. Dyer George Wood Winfrey 
rvin J. Heath 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Gladys' M. Dowell Aileen McCoy 
Irene Henrietta Nelson 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE 


Margaret Alexander 
Pearl Atkinson 
Helen Raker 

Marie Bird 

Thelma Fleming Bishop 
Mae Boysen 
Gladys Briscoe 

Ada L. Browne 
Pauline Cravens 
Elizabeth Crockett 
Katherine Peel Deane 
Margie Deene 
Estella Evatt 

Jessie Freyschlag 
Bernice Gilbreath 
Carolyn Gregg 

La Verne Harper 
Janette Harrington 
Clyrene Harrison 
Mary Hemphill 
Pauline R. Hoeltzel 
Edna Hood 

Ruth Isabel Howell 
Margaret Lampton 


Cornelia Lee 

Lura Knox Massengale 
Lillie Mae McBride 
Edith L. McCullough 
Gladys McCullough 
Dorothy McDonald 
Sarah McGill 

Melba Mickel 

Alma Miller 
Margaret Montague 
Leone Moore 

Laura B. Porterfield 
Neva Mae Porterfield 
Fay Swogger Rankin 
Kathleen Rhodes 
Nannie May Roney 
Kathleen C. Schaer 
Isabella K. Smith 
Ernest E. Stevenson 
Olive Stewart 

Willy Laura Stuckey 
Cora Vickers 
Charlotte A. Watts 
Beulah Mabel Wilson 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Frances Bailey Irene Henrietta Nelson 
Ardelle Grubbs Leona E. Smiley 
Evelyn Kone Kate H. Williams 


Mildred Lockharte 
DIPLOMA IN MUSIC 
Eugene Gutherie Hassell Sarah Hon 


CERTIFICATE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Maurice M. Bradley Orlo D. Parsley 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS 


Name 


Mathilde Goodwin 
Herman Calhoun 
Stella Moore 
Dean Walker 
Oliver Davis 

Joe Carmichael 
Lela Barton 
Coley McQuiston 
Blythe Johnson 
Isabelle Deane 
William J. Evans 
Zinkie Park 
Marion Argo 
Clara Kuhnert 
Jack Smallwood 
Christine Joiner 
Liberta Roberts 
James Rutherford 


1918-1919 
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High School 


El Dorado 
Argenta 
Morrilton 
Rogers 
Greenwood 
Malvern 
Fayetteville 
Monticello 
Jonesboro 
Portland 
Atkins 
Waldron 
Cotton Plant 
Springdale 
Russellville 
Magnolia 
Pocahontas 
Hot Springs 


LIST OF STUDENTS 


1918-1919 


EXPLANATION OF ABREVIATIONS 


College of Arts and Sciences 
. College of Engineering 


oe. Freshman 
aSobtomiars 


Name Course Home Address 
~Adams, Quincy Dalton A-So De Valls Bluff 


Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 


Albright, Opal 

**Albright, Maurice Carel 

** Albright, Spencer De Lancy, Jr. 
*“Alcorn, Hal Stuart 

**Alcorn, Robert Elmore 


° 


**Alewine, Reece LaFayette Atkins 
**"Alexander, Albert S. Pine Bluff 
“Alford, Thomas Elbert ° Kirby 
**Allen, Ethan Ellsworth Paragould 
“Alley, Effie C) Little Rock 
**Allred, Thomas Ralph Berryville 


Lake Providence, La. 
Lake Providence, La. 


Amacker, Amos Kent 
**Amacker, Robert Nicholson 


PUSS Seip e pee ep >> 
AWM yMr spy 


“Anderson, Charlotte Suzanne Mu Clarksville 
“**Anderson, Lance Dewey Sr Fayetteville 
** Applegate, Harold Knight F Rogers 
~Argo, Marion Lee F Cotton Plant 
rnoff, David Baer A-So McCrory 
Maceen Benjamin Reynolds E-So Fayetteville 
**Atkinson, Lewis Ralph E-F ‘Fort Smith 
Atkinson, Searcy Hunter A-F Texarkana 
** Austin, Dara, Henry, Jr. E-F Murfreesboro 
**Ayres, Charles Christopher E-So Fort Smith” 
~Ayres, Linne Lee Ag-Sr Fayetteville 
Baas, Milton John A-F Little Rock 
~Backstrom, Jessie Earle Anderson A-J Fayetteville 
-Bailey, Frances Ag-Sr Newport 
** Baker, Beary Charles A-So Malvern 
Banks, Loree Spas A-Sp Little Rock 
**Barnes, Dewey Loyd A-So Fayetteville 
-Barr, Frederick Elgin A-F Hope 
Barrett, Joe C. A-J Jonesboro 
Barrett, Lois Ag-J Jonesboro 
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Name Course Home Address 
**Bartell, Edward Denny AJ Siloam Springs 
**Barton, Earl Houston E-F Fayetteville 
“Barton, Lela Viola A-F Fayetteville 
**Barton, Loy Edgar E-J Fayetteville 
Barton, Mary Louise A-F Marion 
—Baskin, Clara Lee A-So Wheeler 
“*Basore, George Marion E-F Berryville 

~Bassett, Lucy Theresa Ed-F Fayetteville 
~Bates, Margaret Amelia Ed-F Fayetteville 
“Bayne, William Jasper Ag-Sp Brinkley 
**Bean, Carmen Pierce E-F Fort Smith 
“Beasley, George Herschel A-So Texarkana 
Beasley, Mary Jewell A-Sp Stamps 
**Beasley, Noble Penfield A-F Bentonville 
**Beaty, Travis Ag-F __ Lincoln 
“Beauchamp, Stonewall Jackson, Jr. A-F Little Rock 
**Belknap, Ray Lafaure E-Sr Sulphur Springs 
~—Belzner, Mary Barbara A-F _ Camden 
Bennett, Lucy Elisabeth Ag-J Paris, Texas 
**Benoit, Richard Leroy E-F Shreveport, La. 
**Benson, Frank Mathis A-F Fort Smith 
**Benton, Henry Vaughan A-F Lonoke 
~Bird, Harley Omer A-F _ Waldron 
Black, Dorothy Miller A-F Little Rock 
“*Black, John Clinton E-So Bentonville 
Blackard, Ora Ed-So Muldrow, Okla. 
**Blackman, Alfred Kelley A-F Waldo 
Blair, Cecil Clyde A-Gr _... Conway 
**Blair, Robert Earle A-So Van Buren 
“Blakely, Mae Isabel Ag-F Hardy 
~ Bland, William Everett Ed-Sp La Rue 
*"Blanks, Aubrey G. A-J Hamburg 
**Blessing, John Carl A-F Brinkley 
Blevins, Eloise Elenora Ed-So Dardanelle 
**Blevins, Eulas Reeder A-F : Van Buren 
**Block, Joseph Oscar A-F Wynne 
Blodgett, George Frank E-F Jacksonville 
**Boen, James Quitman A-F Clarksville 
~Bonds, Allie Bernice A-F Russellville 
**Bonner, Richard Counts A-F Clarenden 
Booker, Joseph Benjamin A-F Texarkana 
**Boon, Otis Rex E-F Wabash 
“Boozier, Charles C. E-T Fayetteville 
““Bossemeyer, James Lee Ag-F Fayetteville 
**Bouton, Arthur Franklin E-F Springdale 
Bowden, Norvel Glenn E-F Atkins 
**Bowen, John Hamel, Jr. A-F Perryville 
**Bowers, Edward Harris ~ E-F Little Rock 
**Bowers, Frank Doyle E-F Crossett 
~Boyce, Helen Cecilia ae Pine Bluff 
—Boyd, Bernice Isabel Ed-So Fayetteville 
**Boyd, Doyne A-F _. Lonoke 
**Bradley, Brooks A-F Little Rock ~ 
—Bradley, James Elbert A-Sr Jonesboro 
—Brashears, Bonnie Chloe Ed-Sp Co: 
-Braswell, Margaret A-Sr Fort Smith 
~Brazil, Ernest E-So Ba 
**Breed, George Cate A-F Fort Smith 
“Brewster, Lillian Alice A-F Fayetteville 
Brickley, Cula Ruth Ed-So Houston 
**Bricker, Herschell E-F Little Rock 
**Bridwell, Harry Cloid A-F ve 
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Name 


“Britt, James Eric 
Brogdon, Lafton Karnes 
RABrown, Allen Gray 
**Brown, Clifton Hiram 
Brown, Freda Marie 
“*Bryant, James Russell 
**Buchanan, Bernie Hugh 
**Buechley, Edward Dewey 
**Burch, William Denman 
**Burke, Edgar Lewis 
—Burke, Zealia Belle 
**Burkett, Charles Omer 
Burns, Caroleen 

Burns, Jean Bessie 
**Burns, Perry Edison 
**Burns, Robert F. 
“Burroughs, Asa Brice 


Home Address 


Bentonville 
Springdale 
Moro 

Fountain Hill 
Dewey, Okla. 
Texarkana 
Prescott 
Carlisle 
Texarkana 
Wynne 
Lexington 
Newport 
Indianola, Iowa 
Indianola, Iowa 
Texarkana 
Arkadelphia 
Little Rock 


**Burson, Robert Eugene Van Buren 


**Busbee, John Eldridge Fr Ozan 
**Byrd, Claud Justin F Augusta 
**Cabe, Garland James -F Westville, Okla 
**Cagle, Thomas Lemuel, Jr. F Boydell 
“Cain, Agnes Fr Dardanelle 
**Caldwell, John Robert F Little Rock 


~€alhoun, Zachary Herman 


>) 


, 


OR tae 


A. 
Ed- 
A- 
E- 
A 
E 
E 
E 
A 
E 
E- 


North Little Rock 


**Callans, Everett Dewight F Dardanelle 
“Campbell, William Errington F Fayetteville 
*“Canfield, Eugene Hunter Canfield 
—€annon, Mary Frances Okmulgee, Okla. 
Cantrell, William Martin Bellefonte 
Cardwell, Lillian Mary jones 
Cardwell, Frankie ohnson 
Cardwell, Pearl Johnson 
-Carl, Beulah Ag-So Gentry 
~Carroll, Maime Lou A-J Charleston 
**Carmichael, Joe Phillips E-F Malvern 
—€arruth, Mary Elizabeth A-F Ursula 
Carson, William Samuel, Jr. A-So Fayetteville 
Carter, Christine Amelia Ed-F Fayetteville 
Garter, Georgia Gertrude A-F Helena 
Carter, Versa Ed-F Fayetteville 
-€arter, Willard Scott E-F Fayetteville 
Castlebury, Elizabeth A-F Jonesboro 
Cate, Pearl Ed-Sp Fayetteville 
Cavett, Melita Ag-So Shreveport, La. 
~€handler, Florence Clyde A-F Fayetteville 
**Chaney, Brown Claude A-F Imboden 
**Chaney, Kenneth Carter E-F Brinkley 
Cherry, Robert Morris E-Sr Paris 
Chick, Irene Mary Ed-Sp Summers 
~Chotard, Elizabeth Barnard A-J Lake Village 
~€hbristian, Lee Eyans A-F Portland 
“€Clardy, Chester Ag-F Malvern 
"Clark, Carey Eugene A-So Strong 
Clark, Edna Ed-So Waldo 
**Clark, Edward Reep E-F Pine Bluff 
Clark, James Frank Ag-F Conway 
"Glark, Howard Rupert E-F Springdale 
**Clark, Ray Jackson - Goshen 
**Clark, Richard Harry Jasper 
**Clarkson, George Gregory Siloam Springs 
**Clarkson, Pitt Deaderick Marianna 


List or STUDENTS 


Name 


**Clayton, John Middleton 
—+**Cobb, Ted B. 
~€offey, Opal 
**Cohen, Louis Cecil 
**Cohn, Howard Ralph 
—Coker, Edith 
~—C€olbert, James Canfield 
—€olbert, Katherine Chinn 
~Cole, Nellie 
~ Coleman, Charles R 
~€oleman, Hughlett Lyell 
—€oleman, Mildred Marguerite 
Colley, Maude L 
**Colvert, Clyde Cornelius 
~€olvert, Osie Harvey 
**Combs, Alvo Marion 
**Compton, John Nye 
~“*Conley, George Dewey 
Conner, Earl Harold 
**Cook, James Elton 
Cook, Norma 
**Cook, Thomas Daniel 
Coones, Hal Aubrey 
“Cooper, Oliver R. A. 
“€otton, Arthur Butler 
**Cowan, Bohart Powell 
“Cowden, Pierpont Morgan 
**Cowley, Granville Benton 
Cox, Edwin Clem 
—Cox, Jesse Emmet 
Cox, Nellie 
-€ox, Pearl Ray 
t**Gress, Roscoe Elwin 
**Crim, Dewey Murray 
Crockett, Elizabeth 
**Cromwell, William Rex 
=Croom, Mally Lane 
~Cross, Mary Elizabeth 
**Cross, James Hellums 


Crowley, Mrs. Mary Agnes Roberts 


Crozier, Cornelia Newell 
~Grozier, Rachel Flagg 
Crump, Hellen Lucille 
Crump, Jessie Franklin 
~€ummings, Robert Paul 
Curson, Reid 
“*Curtis, Harry Burns 
~Dale, Jim Kenney 
**Daniels, Walter Elmer 
~Dante, Jack Stiel 
**Darnall, Russell Latimer 
Davidson, Katherine Eddins 
Davidson, Loris Delma 
**Davis, Elisha Henry 
**Davis, Floyd Williamsen 
**Davis, Hal Strange 
**Davis, Harold Greenleaf 
**Davis, Harold Pennington 
**Davis, James Henderson 
Davis, Mary A 
tDeceased Oct. 17, 1918 


+Deceased October 21, 1918. 
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Home Address 


Little Rock 
Wynne 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Charleston 
Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 
Dermott 
Hazel Valley 
Eagle Mills 
Eagle Mills 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 
Paris 
Augusta 

a 
Texarkana 
Buckner 
Washington 
Bigelow 
Dardanelle 
Rogers 
Horatio 
Booneville 
Reyno 
Malvern 
Springdale 
Farmington 
Prescott 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fort Smith 
Pine Bluff 
Pine Bluff 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayctteville 
Pine Bluff 
Springdale 


Little Rock _/ 


Bentonville 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 
Dumas 
Hope 
Pea Ridge 
ea Ri 
Hartford 
Fayctteville 
Texarkana 
Mena 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Auvergne 
Fayetteville 
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Name 


**Davis, Oliver Emmett 
*4Davis, Richard Seabearn 
**Davisson, Donald Bowdoin 
“Dean, Isabelle Munger 
““Decker, Garland Pierre 
Deen, Eula Elma 
**“Dever, Clyde Ellis 
**Dick, Charles Edward 
**Dickey, Jack Foster 
**Dickinson, Robert Rudolph 
**Dickson, Hugh Clint 
**Dildy, schiton Robert 
“Dill, Sam_Loid 
**Dillard, Tear Bradford 
**Dillard, James Felix 
**Dodds, William Homer 
Dodson, Fred Ryan 
**Dodson, John Talmage 
Drew, Florence 
“Drown, Jesse Frank 
**Dudley, William Burks 
Dunagan, Lizzie 
Duncan, Sarah Isabelle 
**Dungan, Deaderick Chandler 
**Dunlap, Cecil Everett 
Dunlap, John Jefferson 
—Dunn, Henry S. 
-Durham, Alma Robbie 
Dyche, George Axtell 
+Dyer, William Keith 
**Eagle, Thomas Fletcher 
*“Earle, John Baylis 
*“fast, Jack 
**Eastin, Augustus Scrogin 
**Eastin, Jack Franklin 
**Elder, Bryon Garnett 
**Eldridge, George Wallace 
**Ellicott, Homer Vincent 
**Elliott, Roy Herbert 
“Ellis, Catherine 
“Ellison, Henry Fred 
**Ellsworth, Orren Wesley 
“English, Julia Rebecca 
Eoff, Mrs. D. R. 
**Eskew, Henry Crawford 
**Estes, Aubrey Clyde 
**Evans, John Sid 
—Evans, Hugh 
‘Evans, William James 
Evatt, Estella 
“Ewart, Elsie Ardelia 
Ewart, James Burns 
‘airman, Francis Stanley 
**Faison, Bert 
*£Falconer, Falcener Armistead 
**Fane, Burnhardt Williem 
**Farmer, Joseph Kenneth 
**Farley, Cecil Cowan 
Farrior, Bonnie Lee 
**Faucett, Joe Munsey 
—Feemster, Hugh Herbert 


tDeceased October 15, 1918. 
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Home Address 


Greenwood 
Clarksville 
Gurdon 
Portland 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Monticello 
Mineral Springs 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Nashville 
Harrisburg 
Prescott 
Monticello 

Pine Bluff 


Magnolia 
Texarkana 
Cross Roads 
Bentonville 


Little Rock 
Wilmar 
Clarksville 
Van Buren 
Conway 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Fort Smith 
Lonoke 
Fayetteville 
Texarkana 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Texarkana 
Wynne 
Checotah, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Atkins 
Prescott 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Augusta 
Corning 
Plainview 
Dalark 
Atkins 
Waldron 
West Helena 
Booneville 
Bentonville 
Texarkana 
Charleston 
Texarkana 
Newport 
Springdale 
Dardanelle 
Pine Bluff 
Gentry 


List or STUDENTS 


Name 


“Felsenthal, Sonnel J. 
**Fenno, Vernon Edgar 
**Ferguson, George Martin 
Ferguson, James Vance 
**Fitch, Earl Young 
**Fitzjarrell, Earl Elzo 
**Flake, Oden 
**Flanagan, James Clarence 
Fontaine, Rosalie 
Ford, Jennie Rochester 
—Ford, Merle Esther 
**Fore, John Vernon 
Forrest, Gladys 
~Porrester, Charlie Vera 
**Foshee, Clarence Brice 

—Erasier, Waldo 
““Freeman, Curry Bryan 
Fuess, Elizabeth 
**Fuess, Louis Wangelin 
**Fulbright, Jack 
Fulbright, Frances Lucile 
Fuller, Ruth 

“Fuqua, Mary 

-—Furr, Ionia Beatrice 

~Futrall, Helen 
“Gaffney, William Claude 
t**Gage, James Kelley 

“Gaines, Benjamin Pollard 
Gaines, Katherine Florence 
Galbraith, Oliver Jr. 
**Galbreaith, Charles Steele 
**Gallagher, Harry August 
**Gandy, Hiram Onderdonk 
Garlington, Arthur Roe 
eGarner, Sam 
**Gartenberg, Le 


Ae) 
**Gatewood, Edwin McClintook 


**Gatewood, Elva 
~Gay, Clyde Ferdinand 
**Gay, Richard Henry 
**Gayor, Murl 
**Gibbs, Oscar D. 
~Gilbreath, C. Richard 
**Giles, Frank Dinsmore 
**Gill, Purifoy 
Gillespie, Frances Louise 
“Gillespie, Mildred 
~Gilliam, Eleanor 
~Gilliam, Lela Florence 
Glasco, Maud Eleanor 
“Glass, Miriam Genevieve 
**Glover, Lester Newton 
“Goff, Omajean Allen 
**Gold, Malcolm Harrington 
**Gold, Paul J. 
“Gollaher, Pearl Gladys 
**Goode, George Edward 
Goodrich, Charles Kelly 
**Goodrich, Russell Arthur 
**Goodwin, Jefferson Allen 
~Goodwin, Mathilde 
tDeceased. 


Course 


E-So 
E-F 
E-F 
A-So 
E-F 
E-F 
A-F 
A-F 
Ed-So 
Ag-Sp 
A-F 
A-So 
A-F 
A-So 
E-F 
A-F 
A-So 
A-Mu 
A-F 
A-Sp 
A-Sp 
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Home Address 


El Dorado 
Siloam Springs 
Little Rock 
Marshall 
Carlisle 
Hartford 
Clarksville 
Fayetteville 
Ozan 
Cherryville, La. 
earcy 
Prescott 
Siloam Springs 
Waldron 
Murfreesboro 
Ozark 
Ashdown 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Texarkana 
Arkansas City 
Fayetteville 
Eudora 
Horatio 
Lake Village 
Texarkana 
Pine Bluff 
Bentonville 
Mena 
London 
Booneville 
Marvell 
Hot Springs 
Malvern 
Wilmar 
Little Rock 
Portland 
Rogers 
Malvern 
Fayetteville 
heeler 
Arkadelphia 
Osceola 
Fayetteville 
Lockesburg 
Spiro, Okla. 
Bigelow 
Springdale 
Bentonville 
DeQueen 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
England 
Jonesboro 
Little Rock 
Charleston 
El Dorado 
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Name Course Home Address 
*“Grabiel, John Kent E-F Fayetteville 
-Grabiel, Ruth Rubetta A-Sr Fayetteville 
**Grady, Vaughan A-F Lockesburg 
**Graham, Hugh Densmore E-F Springdale 
Graham, Jaunita Belle Ed-F McGehee 
**Graham, Wallace Edwin E-F Clarendon 
—Graves, Homer Dodson E-F Springdale 
**Graves, Hubert E-F DeQueen 
~Gray, Mary Jennie Ed-F Fayetteville 
**Greaves, Robert Roosevelt A-F Fayetteville 
**Greenburg, Heiney H. A-F 
Greenwood, Anne Breckinridge A-Sp Little Rock 
—Greer, Irving Mitchell A-Sr Wing 
~Gregg, Carolyn A-J Fayetteville 
-Gregg, Margaret Teresa Ag-So Fayetteville 
-Gregson, Dorothy A-Sp Fayetteville 
**Gunnells, Drew Jefferson A-So McNeil 
Guthrie, Gertrude Ag-F Prescott 
**Hailey, Carroll Davis A-So Berryville 
Hall, Alma Vivian A-So Charleston 
**Hall, Francis VaVerne E-F Hartford 
**Hall, Harold Herbert A-So Bentonville 
**Hall, Norman Russell E-F Little Rock 
“Hall, Robert Norton E-F Eagle Mills 
“Ham, Franklin Earle E-F Fayetteville 
**Hamburg, Alph A-F Lonoke 
Hamby, Elizabeth Sarah Ag-F Prescott 
Hamilton, Creedy Elizabeth Ed-So Waldron 
“Hamilton, William Greene A-So Russellville 
Hamiter, Robertelle A-Sp Little Rock 
**Hancock, James Alvis A-F Blytheville 
Hanks, Bessie M Ed-Sp Johnson 
**Hannah, Paul Dixon E-J Fayetteville 
Hardeman, Gertrude Woodson A-F Little Rock 
**Harder, Thomas Lafayette E-So Newport 
**Hardin, Joseph Carroll A-So Grady 
“Harding, Horace Hunn E-J Fayetteville 
**Hargis, James Riley A-F Berryville 
**Hargraves, Davis Thompson, Jr. E-F Helena 
Hargrove, Richard M E-Sp Paroloma 
“Harkey, Olga John, Jr. Ag-F Ola 
**Harmon, George Hampton A-F Fort Worth, Texas 
Harp, Pearl Ed-Sp West Fork 
**Harriage, Chris Hackett A-F Haskell 
~Harrington, Florence Almeada Ed-F Fayetteville 
Harrington, Leroy J E-F Fayetteville 
Harrington, Rena Idelle A-So Stephens 
**Harris, Alva C. A-Sp Fayetteville 
Harris, Elmer Ralph E-F Truman 
Harris, Esther Ed-Sp Durham 
Harris, Jennie Ed-F Fayetteville 
Harris, Luetta Margaret A-So Fayetteville 
-Harris, Shade Murray E-So Fayetteville 
—Harrison, Clyrene me Mena 
Harrod, Laynie Wesdom A-] Vilonia 
~Hart, Gertrude Elizabeth cel Van Buren 
**Hart, Neill Wesley E-F Pine Bluff 
“*Hart, Robert Paschal E-F Arkadelphia 
“Hassell, Eugene Guthrie a Searcy 
**Hatley, John Poe A- Little Rock 
**Hatley, Philip Waller A-F Little Rock 
=Hay, Walker Clifton’ A-Sr Fayetteville 


List or STUDENTS 


Name 


**Haynes, Woodfen Earle 


**Haynie, Lawrence Edmond 


“Hays, Hugh Ralph 
**Hays, Lawrence Brooks 
“Hays, Orren Lee 

“Head, Mary Norma 
**Heaton, Thomas Leon 


“Hebert, Gaston Arthur, Jr. 


**Heckman, John Howard 
—Hedgepeth, Anna Lunetta 
**Hedrick, Maudrel Fred 


“*Heerwagen, Leo Frederick 


Hegner, John Robert 
-Henderson, Everette Lee 


**Henderson, Fitzhugh Lee 


Henderson, Sarah Ruth 


™“WHendrey, 


-Hendricks, Agnes Belle 


sHendricks, Sterling Brown 


**Henry, Robert Floyd 
**Hensley, David Wesley 
“Henson, 


**Herro 


ny 


Louis Emerson 
Walter Lawson 


Hestwood, Gerald A. 

**Hestwood, John Gilbert 

**Hicks, Andrew Garner 
“Higgs, Lida 

Hill, Vance Alvis 
~Hillhouse, Lawrence 
Amelia Doriot 

**Hine, James William 
—Tlinds, Hazel Stites 
Hubert Bynum 


Hilton, 


-Hinds, 


**Hinso 


Ty 


Dock Newton 


**Hitt, Carl Manison 
**Hix, Carey Leroy 
Basil Samuel 
-Hodges,, Bess Pearl 
**Hodges, Howell 
Holcomb, Crawford 


oag, 


“"Holderby, Richard Henry 
**Hollabaugh, Shem Ernest 


“Holland, Loretta Amelia 
Holmes, Corinne X 
**Hon, Daniel Gaines 
**Hon, George Dewey 

—Hood, Edna Lucile 
**Hopp, Clarence Harold 

—Horn, Robert Jewell 
**Hotopp, Walter Joseph 
Housley, Estella 
**Housley, Floyd Amanuel 
“Howard, John McKiney 
Howell, Jim Posy 


**Hudgens, John Calhoun 


“Hudgins, Helen Masberne 
“Huenfeld, Erna Emilie 
Huffmaster, Reba 
Hughbanks, James Gard 


Hughes, 
**Hunt, 


R 


ewell 


ichard Thurmond, Jr. 


**Husky, Hiram Watson 


Waldersee Brazier 
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Home Address 


Morrilton 
Prescott 
Fayetteville 
Russellville 
Russellville 
Texarkana 
Paragould 
Hot Springs 
Monticello 
Little Rock 
Warren 
Fayetteville 
Stuttgart 
Rogers 
Fitzhugh 
Hot Springs 
Bigelow 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Russellville 
Lonoke 
Springdale 
Mer Rouge, La. 
Siloam Springs 
Siloam Springs 
Blytheville 
Idabel, Okla. 
Fort Smith 
Newport 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Forrest City 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Prescott 
Malvern 
Fort Smith 
Westville, Okla. 
Rogers 
Fayetteville 
Newark 
Marshall 
Pocahontas 
Camden 
Fort Smith 
Hon 
Russellville 
Fort Smith” 
Bauxite 
Bald Knob 
Hot Springs 
Hot Springs 
Trenton, Tenn. 
Hope 
Johns 
Fayetteville 
Gregory 
Springdale 
Cherryville, Kan. 
Fayetteville 
Miami, Okla. 
Prescott 
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Jamison, Joseph Dibrell 
**Teffus, Daniel Myron 
™*Jelks, Jefferson 
**Tenkins, Normon J. 
**Jennings, William Everette 
etton, Juliet Erin 

Joerden, Russell Howard 
**johnson, Duncan Blythe 
Johnson, Madge 
a ea Maple Milner 
nson, Mary Elinor 
**Johnson, Thetus Sims 
““Johnson, William Albert 
~Joiner, Anna Christine 
Jones, Beulah May 
**Jones, Donald Francis 
**Jones, Joseph Samuel 
—Jones, Roscoe Winton 
**Jones, Wortham De Witt 
**Jones, William Bernard 
**Jordan, Walter Raymond 
**Kane, James Joh 
**Keeler, Earl 
“Kerr, Catherine 
**Kidd, Harland Robert 
**Kight, Victor Hugo 
“Kilbourn, Garland Rex 
**King, Cyrus Miles 
arvey Wilson 
~Kinsworthy, Annie 
—Kinsworthy, 
**Kirby, Walton Karl 
~*Kirksey, Thomas M. 
**Kirsch, Bertrand Theodore 
Margarette Thelma 
**Kizer, Roland Cyrus 
“Knerr, Dorothy D 
**Knight, William Jackson 
™*Knoch, Lester Herman 
™Knott, John Homer 
**Knox, Raymond McRae 
**Kolb, E 
Krickel, Mary 
Kruger, Florence Dorothy 
**Kubale, Edwin 
~Kuhnert, Clara May 
Kuyden 
Ladd, Sallie Allene 
Lambright, Benjamin George 


-J ri) 


**King, 


~Kitchens, 


Burton Hargrove 


lec 
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Course 
“Hus! Lyman Theodore A-F 
Hust, Hurley Gregg A-Sp 
Illing, Leo Manier A-J 
**Imon, Neil Cunliffe E-J 
“Irby, Annie Clara Ed-J 
Irby, Nolen Meaders Ed-Gr 
~Irby, P Ag-So 
Ivy, Thomas Ross Ed-Sp 
“Jackson, Marshall Parks E-F 
“*Jacobs, Royl W. E-So 
“4Jamerson, Charles Dewey A-F 
James, Feb Ara A-So 
ames, Joe Felkins E-L 
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Home Address 


Prescott 

El Paso, Texas 
Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 
Wesson 
Blue Mountain 
Wesson 
Fayetteville 
Arkadelphia 
Fayetteville 
Clarendon 
Walnut Ridge 
Clarksville 
Gillham 
Camden 
McCrory 
Stephens 
Little Rock 
Charleston 
Pine Bluff 
Jonesboro 
Highfill 
Cotton Plant 
Highfill 
Berryville 
Lincoln 
Magnolia 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Atkins 
Fort Smith 
Malvern 
Prescott 
Wynne 
Fort Smith 
Bentonyille 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Malvern 
Bentonville 
Stuttgart 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Wilton 
Texarkana 
Dardanelle 
Mena 
Magnolia 
Monticello 
Fayetteville 
Helena 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Clarksville 
Helena 
Little Rock 
Fort Smith 
Springdale 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
Dierks 


List or STUDENTS 


Name 


**Lamont, Robert Jarrell 
Lane, Pearl Lillian 
**Lankford, William Burton 
“*hary, Berger 
—~~Easer, Minnie 
Laser, Rille 
Lawrence, Kathleen Mary 
Lawson, Edwin Hugh 
Lee, Georgia Grace 
**Lee, Paul Bryan 
sLee, William McGuire 
-Eeeper, Robert Fulton 
-Eeflar, Robert Allan 
Leighton, Syble Ingovar 
“Leiper, Hugh Nail 
Bent Moo Weasley i 
mon, Robert ayler 
Leonard, Elston Stewart 
**Lester, McCants 
**Lewis, Carter 
“Eewis, Geneva 
**Lewis, William Bryan 
Liebolt, Weldon 
-Eincoln, Benjamin Aplin 
**Linthicum, John Charles 
Lipe, John Harry 
**Little, George David 
**Little, William Singleton 
“Littlejohn, Jeanette 
Bivesay, Douglas Greenfield 
~Locke, David Archibald 
~—fockhart, Maude 
“*Logan, Robert Renic 
—Eovell, Kenneth Wesley 
“Lovell, Ulysses Andrew 
Lovely, Zilla 
Lowe, Maggie Belle 
**Lucas, Busbee 
—Lucas, Henry Alexander 
**Luker, Otis Wingo 
**Lutterloh, Charles H. 
~Eyday, Edgar Purifoy 
**Lynn, Hugh McQuiston 
**Lyons, Samuel Raymond 
**McAlexander, Frank Giles 
—McCaleb, Jesse Burt 
**McCarroll, Fred 
**McCartney, Elmer Paul 
McClure, Myrth 
“McConnell, Jamie Pauline 
“McCulloch, Hugh 
**McCulloch, Robert Sperry 
“McCullough, Gladys Oriena 
McCullough, Maibelle 
**McCune, Charles Elliott 
McDaniel, Calvin Hartin 
**McDaniel, Oscar Wilson 
McDonald, Charles Plato 
**McDonald, Frank Edward 
“McDonald, Margaret Carolyn 
“McDonnell, Susie Belle 
*“McDowell, Harry Bourne 
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Home Address 


Malvern 
Van Buren 
Van Buren 

onesboro 

larksyille 
Clarksville 
Osceola 
Nashville 
Helena 
Bentonville 
Center Point 
Benton 
Siloam Springs 
West Helena 
Malvern 
Lewisville 
Altheimer 
Fayetteville 
Lewisville 
Abbott 
Fayetteville 


ope 
Fayetteville 
Van Buren 
Fort Smith 
Carlisle 
Texarkana 
Conway 
Perryville 
Foreman 
Fayetteville 
Camden 
Fayetteville 
Bradford 
Bradford 
one Smith 
m Springs 
Sallisaw, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Cotton Plant 
Helena 
Camden 
Texarkana 
Little Rock 
Marianna 
Batesville 
Walnut Ridge 
Fayetteville 
Texarkana 
Hot Springs 
F laine 
Siloam Springs 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Magnolia 


ogers 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
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Name Course Home Address 
McElroy, John Willis A-Sp Fayetteville 
**McFarland, Tillman Russell E-F Nashville 
—McFarlane, William D. A-Sr Greenwood 

~McGarry, Minnie Marcille A-So Little Rock 
**McGaughy, James Porter A-Gr Pine Bluff 
McGaughy, Mary Frances A-F Pine Bluff 
“McGill, Josephine Ed-F Chidester 
**McGinley, Harold Joseph A-So Rogers 
Mceliwain, Helen Lewis A-So Little Rock 
**MclIntosh, Paul M. A-Sp Fayetteville 
**McKennon, Chester Houston A-F Clarksville 
**McKennon, George C., Jr. A-F Russellville 
McKennon, Joe Lee A-J Dumas 
**McKenny, Jerill Claus A-F Van Buren 
*McLees, Willie M. Ed-So Little Rock 
MeNair, Emily Ed-F Little Rock 
MeNair, Margaret Julia Ed-So Little Rock 
**McNamara, William L. A-F 
McNeely, Maggie A-F Little Rock. 
**McNeil, John Edward A-F Fort Smith 
McQuiston, Coley Bell Ed-F Monticello 
*“McRaven, Mullins Duncan A-Sp Little Rock 
**Mabry, Elba Ward A-F Brinkley 
**Maddox, Henry Wilson A-F Texarkana 
Maddox, Lila Mae A-So Little Rock 
Maggard, Mary Chloe A-Sp Harrison 
“Magruder, Cecil Lue E-F Fort Smith 
**Malone, Anderson Dacus A-F Plummerville 
Malone, James Miller A-F Plummerville 
**Mann, Albert Howell E-F Texarkana 
Markwell, Kenneth William E-J Bigelow 
**Marks, Charles Louis E-F Springdale 
sMartin, Josephine Elliott A-So Pine Bluff 
**Martin, William Samuel E-F 
PMason, Arthur Dixon A-F Fort Smith 
*“Mason, Fagan Burt E-So Flippin 
**Masoner, Harold Newton A-F Bentonville 
~Massengale, Lura Knox Ed-J Fayetteville 
**Massengill, Ivan Virgil A-F Rector 
**Massey, Joseph Arden A-F Batesville 
~—Massie, Lillian Emily A-F Fayetteville 
~Matthews, paste, Jr. A-F Little Rock 
Matthews, Verda Park A-Sp El Reno, Okla. 
Maxwell, Blan A-So Osceola 
**Maxwell, James Charles A-F Van Buren 
“Maxwell, Ralph Endicott E-F Siloam Springs 
May, Hazel Lois Ed-Sp Brentwood 
**May, Joseph Kelley E-F Waldron 
**May, Leo Goldsmith A-F Lonoke 
**Mayes, Curtis Cooley A-F Jonesboro 
**Mead, Jennings Bryan A-F Pine Bluff 
“Mchlburger, Max Arthur E-F Fort Smith 
Melton, Robert Preston E-F Fort Smith 
**Mendel, Ernest Jerome A-F Hot Springs 
Mendenhall, Mildred Mariel Ag- Rosston 
“Metcalf, Lettie Roberts Ed- Fayetteville 
Metzger, Emma Louise Ed- Morrilton 
Middlebrooks, Estelle Ed- Hope 
Milburn, Algie Elizabeth A- Fayetteville 
**Miles, Merriam L. A Fort Smith 
—Miller, Alma A- Harris 
**Miller, Bertrand B. A- Dardanelle 


List oF STUDENTS 


Name 


Miller, Dratie A. 
~Miller, Fanita W. 
**Milliken, James William 
**Minmier, George Samuel 
“Minnis, Hal Fletcher 
““Mitchell, Sextus Dunkin 
“Mitchell, Shelby Hardin 
**Mobley, Charles Lindley 
““Moffit, Hugh Price 
**Moffitt, James William 
““Montgomery, Robert Lee 
—Moody, Julius Clark 
Moon, Dorothy Grace 
**Moore, Merlin 
**Moore, Raymond Brown 
—Moore, Stella Irene 
“Moose, Melbourne 
**Moran, Thomas Wheaton 
“*Morchead, Robert Felder 
“Morris, Truman Nicholas 
“*“Morrow, Franklin Hooker 
“*Moseley, Carl Jennings 
Moseley, James Sidney 
**Mosely, Elton Dixon 
Mulkey, Henry McCants 
Mullens, Lewis Edward 
“*Mullins, William Eugene 
Mulrenin, Bernard Cass 
Mulrenin, Mary Cecilia 


**Murphy, Fred Thomas, Jr. 


**Murphy, Foy Campbell 
Murray, Louis C. 
**Myer, Charles Franklin 
**Myers, William Robert 
““Naill, John DuBose 
Nance, Cleonas Herron 
Neal, Eugene Harry 
Neathery, Mary Belle 
Neelly, Lillian Lucile 
“WNeely, Virginia Bell 
Neely, Frank Harold 
Nepolski, Bess 
—Newman, Grace 
“Newman, Stanley M. 
Newton, Susan Hampton 
**Nicholis, William Edward 
**Northum, Eliijah Homer 
**Nunn, Henry Woods 
**Oates, Sidney McKinney 
““Ogden, Frank, Jr. 
—O'Kelly, Joseph Fred 


Oliver, James Montgomery, Jr. 


“Oliver, William Loverage 
**O’Neal, Clarence Bert 
**Osborne, Howell Collier 
**Overholser, Roy Wilder 
**Owen, Arris 
Owen, Bernice Faust 
**Owen, William Harold 
**Owens, Walter Thaddeus 

“Owsley, Kate 


**O’Bannon, William Hughes 
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Home Address 


Holly Grove 
Huntington 
Little Rock 

Paris 

Roe 
Chismville 
Morrilton 
Hope 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Lewisville 
Bald Knob 
DeQueen 
Pine Bluff 
Harrison 
Morrilton 
Morrilton 
Ft. Oglethorp, Ga. 
Hot Springs 
Mammoth Springs 
Piggott 
Warren 
Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 
Lewisville 
El Paso 
Texarkana 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Brinkley 
Greenwood 
Valley Springs 
McGehee 
Helena 
Biscoe 
Greenwood 
Poteau, Okla. 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Paragould 
Brinkley 
Little Rock 
Helena 
Camden 
Helena 
Nashville 
Pine Bluff 
Russellville 
Monticello 
Horatio 
Fayetteville 
Corning 
Corning 
Texarkana 
Fort Smith 
Texarkana 
Magnolia 
Fayctteville 
Brinkley 
Lonoke 
Greenwood 
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Name 


**Pace, Arthur Rolland 
“Paddock, Mary Grace 
**Pampel, Byron Harold 
Park, Zinkie Mae 
““Parker, Chester 
“*Parker, Donald Ross 
~Parker, Harold Roberts 
Parker, Mabel Smith 
**Parrot, Hawley Thomas 
**Parsley, Orlo Derrel 
**Paton, Hubert Alexander 
**Patterson, Bennett Burr 
Patterson, Ruth 

**Patton, Frank Harrison 
**Patton, Clyde 

“*Paul,; Bryan Berry 
**Paulk, James Byron 
**Pearce, Fred Alden 
Peden, Orchid Erie 
**Peel, Joe Rea 

**Petty John, Marvin James 
**Pfeifer, Arthur Philip 
**Pfiefer, Philip 
“Phillips, Carlos 
**Phillips, Jack Walter 
**Phillips, James Hastings 
**Phillips, Mathew Cecil 
**Phillips, Sam 

“Pickel, Frank W., Jr. 
**Pierce, Fred Paul 
**Pierce, Lewis Olin 
**Pierron, Philip Herbert 
**Pitcock, James Douglas 
Poe, McDonald 

“Poe, Sam Edgar 

**Poe, Vernon Jay 
**Polk, Joe Travis 

“Polk, Ruby Nell 

Pollock, Margaret Alexandria 

Powell, Howard Smith 
“£Powell, William Lea 

- Porter, Grace 

Porter, Mae Jean 

“Powell, Howard S. 
Prather, Marian 

Pratt, Evangeline 
**Presley, Elisha Lee 
**Price, Lawrence 
**Proctor, Cloud Colbert 
™*Ptak, Vaclav James 
*2Pugh, Joe Withers 
Pudry, Jacob Carmen 
“Ragsdale, John Gails 
*“Ragsdale, Thomas Floyd 
sRalph, Bonnell 
“Randall, Glenn Orvice 
**Rankin, Earnest Labon 
Ratliff, Marion Gladson 
“Ray, Thelma Viola 
**Real, Brose 
**Rebsaman, Raymond Henry 
**Rector, John Carlisle 
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Home Address 


Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Gentry 
Waldron 
Chismyille 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
Mena 

Jelks 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Lewisville 
Newport 
Bentonville 
Fouke 
Bentonville 
Fayetteville 
Dallas, Texas 
Walnut Ridge 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Springdale 
Ashdown 
Gravette 
Cabot 
Camden 
Fayetteville 
Warren 
Harrison 
Stuttgart 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Waldron 
Waldron 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Buinton 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Texarkana 
Texarkana 
Little Rock 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
DeQueen 
Ashdown 
Blytheville 
Fayetteville 
Portland 
Providence, La. 
El Dorado 
Russellville 
Texarkana 
Rogers 
Perryville 
Fayetteville 
Texarkana 
Siloam Springs 
Fort Smith 
Mena 


List oF STUDENTS 


Name 


“Reed, Coro Lee 

**Reed, Jarvis Joe 
**Reed, Joseph Summers 
**Reed, Lloyd Mace 
**Reese, Brooks McCrary 
**Reeves, Russell Eugene 
**Reiney, Owen Elliotte 
**Renfrow, Percy Rea 
Richardson, Davis Payne 
Richardson, Fount 
Ridgell, Pammie Edith 
Rister, Claude U. 


**Ritchie, Charles Jackson, Jr. 


Ritchie, Frances Jane 
Roberts, -Liberta 
Robertson, James Leland 
**Robertson, Jerome Pillow 
Robinson, Joseph Taylor 
“Robinson, Robert Clifton 
**Rodgers, Hailey Clyde 
“Rodgers, John Henry 
dgers, Lois Virginia 
**Rogers, Aubrey Frank 
**Rogers, Byron Giles 
**Rogers, Logan Herbert 
Rogers, Nettie 
“Rogerson, John Biscoe 
**Rollans, Dean 
Rose, Dessie 
**Roseman, George Warren 
Rosencrantz, Ruth L 
—Ross, Una Mae 
“Rouw, Elsie Inez 
“*Rowe, Argus Eli 
Rucker, Hugh Walter 
~Rule, Martha Turrentine 
“Rushing, Garland Stanley 
—Russell, Andrew Jay, Jr. 
**Russell, Perry Dean 
“Rutledge, James Norman 
Rutherford, James Edgar 
**Rutstein, Leon D. 
**Sadler, Charles Rollin 
“Sallee, Lyttleton, Jr. 
* Sanders, Mayme 
Sanderson, Jeff Davis, Jr. 
«Sanderson, Lois 
Sanderson, Sibyl 
“Savage, Vivien James 
**Scantland, Elbert Jacob 


Scarborough, William Freeman 


Scoggin, Arthur H. 
**Scott, James Rufus 
Screcton, Earl James 
arcy, Robert Lionel, Jr. 
**Seawel, William Lafayette 
**Sellers, Joel Flynn 
~Sellers, Katherine Elizabeth 
“Sellers, Mary Dale 
**Sellick, John Mayhew 
**Sexton, Joe Baber 
Shackleford, Ada May 
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Home Address 


Little Rock 
Springdale 
Springdale 
Russellville 
Nashyille 
Lake Village 
Paragould 
Russellville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Manning, S. C. 
Rochester, Texas 
Helena 
Camden 
Pocahontas 
Piggott 
Galveston, Texas 
Lonoke 
Springdale 
Pine Bluff 
Gravette 
Fayetteville 
Crossett 
Checotah, Okla. 
Fort Smith 
Crossett 

El Dorado 
Fayetteville 
Rosedale 
Prescott 
Fayetteville 
Charleston 
Van Buren 
Patter 
Bauxite 
Lonoke 
Chidester 
Berryville 
Gravette 
Fort Smith 
Malvern 
Pine Bluff 
Booneville 
Pine Bluff 
Fayetteville 
Texarkana 
Texarkana 
Texarkana 
Carlisle 
Magnolia 
DeQueen 
Fayetteville 
Forrest City 
Hazen 
Lewisville 


Summit 
Westville, Okla. 
Morrilton 
Morrilton 
Barryville 
Walnut Ridge 
Little Rock 
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Name 


“Shandy, Doris Lucile 
Sharp, Earl Payne 
““Sheeks, Edgar Van Buren 
Sheeks, George Alice 
Shepard, Jane Crosb 
Shepard, Nathaniel Leonard 
“Shinn, William Darrell 
**Shultz, Carl Ware 
**Shumaker, Clarence Arnold 
**Simmons, Roy Nathaniel 
—~Simpson, Augusta Louise 
Simpson, Lucile Katherine 
**Sims, Ralph Duley 
**Sisson, John Scogin 
Skaggs, Gaston Thomas 
**Skages, Norris Routh 
“*Skinner, Plymouth Otta 
*“Slade, Milton Burke 
Slaughter, Bernice 
Slaughter, Carlos 
“Smallwood, John Marshall 
**Sloan, Dewey Williard 
Smead, Ritchie 
Smith, Abbie Neale 
““Smith, Ardis 
““Smith, Byron Thomas 
~Smith, Carl William 
~Smith, Catherine Mary 
®&2Smith, Clarence Turner 
“*Smith, Hal Perrin 
“Smith, Isabella Kennibugh 
Smith, James L. 
“Smith, John Frank 
—Smith, John Ira 
“Smith, Lydle Pierson 
Smith, Mary Evangeline 
“Smith, Sam 
“Smith, Velma 
**Snoddy, Raymond A. 
Snodgrass, Harold 
**Soapes, Arlan Dwight 
**Solomon, Victor Newman 
Sone, Allah 
**Souter, Hubert Hosea 
**Southard, Walter Robbins 
**Spear, William Arthur 
Speer, David Henderson 
Speery, Mayme Louise 
Spikes, Lillian Vera 
“Spratt, Madge 
**Stanfield, Wayne Barlow 
-Starbird, Levi Clark 
Stark, Hardin Oliver 
~Stearns, Bryan 
Stearns, Mary 
Steinberg, Harry 
Stell, Dullye Sue 
**St. John, Andrew Warner 
~Stewart, Olive 
**Stone, Samuel Ferdinand 
*“Stout, Marion Lewis 
**Strange, Fred Hugh 
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Home Address 


Pine Bluff 
Fort Smith 
Corning 
Corning 
Dewey, Okla. 
Little Rock 
Harrison 
Pine Bluff 
Little Rock 
Augusta 
Hamburg 
Fayetteville 
Hazen 
Bastrop, La. 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Hackett 

El Dorado 
Springdale 
Ravenna, Texas 
Russellville 


Camden 
Springdale 
Little Rock 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 

Siloam Springs 

Mt. Ida 

Fayetteville 


Siloam Springs 
Fayetteville 
Stephens 
Paris 

Ash Grove, Mo. 
Little Rock 
Bentonville 
Helena 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Helena 
Fort Smith 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
Rogers 

Fort Smith 
Booneville 
Alma 
Conway 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Corning 
Portland 
Mena 

Van Buren 
Hot Springs 
Hartford 
Stamps 


List or STUDENTS 253 


Name Course Home Address 
Sturdivant, Verna Anna Ed-Sp Springdale 
**Sullivan, John Arthur, Jr. E-F Hope 
—Sullivant, Mary Bob A-So McNeil 
**Swain, William Robert A-F Jean, Texas 
Swicegood, Jessie Zella Ed-Sp Elkins 
Swicegood, Ollie Maude Ed-Sp Elkins 
““Tallman, Boyd Lewis A-F Stuttgart 
Taylor, Beloit A-J Corning 
“Teague, William Lewdy E-Sr Amity 
**Terry, Burton Carl-Lee E-F Tillar 
**Terry, John A-F Little Rock 
“Terry, Joseph Flemming E-F Fayetteville 

—Thayer, Rachel Corrilla Ed-So Houston 
Thomas, Bryan A-F Booneville 
**Thomas, Clarence James A-F Clarendon 
Thomas, Zelma Ed-F Benton 
“Thomason, Dewey Schley Ag-F Warren 
+¥fhompson, Beatrice Robertson A-So Fayetteville 
**Thompson, George E. A-F Viola 
Thompson, Haselle A-Sp Fayetteville 
-[hompson, Jack Ardee E-F Hazen 
~fhompson, Mildred Katherine Ed-So Springdale 
““Thompson, Richard Haynes A-So Little Rock 
**Thompson, Robert Marion A-F Rogers 
**Tomlinson, Horace A-F Lonoke 
Toney, Jewell Anna Ed-Sp Elkins 
t**Toomey, John Micael A-F Rogers 
Torbett, Joe Hall A-F Avoca 
Torreyson, Elizabeth Augusta Ed-F Conway. 
**fPowery, Saul Izaac E-F Texarkana 
**Towler, Harod Speight A-J Fordyce 
-Trimm, Blythe A-So Little Rock 
Trippett, Florence A-S Texarkana 
Tucker, Irma Ag-5p Little Rock 
**Turner, Bernard A-F Lockesburg 
Turner, Bolon Bailey A- Little Rock 
**Turner, Sanford Reamey A- Malvern 
“2Turner, William Oakley E-Sr Lonoke 
Tyson, Frances Joseph Ed-F Harrison 

tDied December 1, 1918, 

t**Died October 11, 1918. 
“@Van Arsdel, Victor Velven A-F _ Warren 
“Van Frank, James Newell E-So Little Rock 

“Vaughan, Buttoa Edwards A-F Little Rock 
Vernon, Tennie Ed-Sp Elm Springs 
Vernon, Lura Ed-Sp Elm Springs 
Vickers, Helena Aurelia Ed-So Fayetteville 
**\clvin, James Carroll E-F Lewisville 
-Vinson, Clyde A-J olt 
**Vinson, Robert Ernest A-F a Colt 
**Vogler, Asher A-F Little Rock 
**Volentine, Lester Eustas A-So Charleston 
**Wagner, Dewey Lloyd A-F _ Gravette 
**Wait, Robert Eastin, Jr. E-F Little Rock 
“Wakefield, Elmer Glenn Ag-So Nashville 
Wales, Ernest Lafayette E-F Mammoth Springs 
**Walker, Dean Franklin E-F Rogers 
**Walker, James Byrnes AJ Fayetteville 
“Wallace, Albert Lester E-I Fayetteville 
**Wallace, J. Walter, Jr. E-F Newport 
**Wallace. Lee A. A-F Leslie 
“Wallace, Louise Anna A-J Magnolia 


Lawrence, Kan. 


5 
sl 


**Warc, Galen Leicester 
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Name 


**Ware, Maxmillian 
*““Warner, Eugene Merwin 
**Washington, Oran Mayo 
—Waters, Helen Margery 
—Watts, Charlotte A. 
Watts, Edith M. 
**Weaver, Robert Maurice 
—Webb, Mabel 
—Webb, Ralph 
Webb, Verna Luanna 
“Webb, William Harold 
Wells, Bessie Merle 
~ Wells, Edna Mabel 
**Wells, Marus Tully 
**West, Mannie Erving 
**West, Sebastian Ray 
Whaley, Allene 
Whaley, Zelma Ola 
White, Alfred Popkess 
**White, Harvey Hiram 
White, Helen Louis 
**Whitchead, Grady Ashton 
**Whitener, Jewel Roscoe 
Whiteside, Thomas C. 
**Whitted, John Orland 
™ Wilcox, Dell Cato 
Wilder, Robert Aubrey 
Wilkerson, Augustus Benton 
Wilkerson, Glaphyra 
**Wiley, Clifford De Leon 
Wilkinson, Virginia Middleton 
-Williams, Christina Marie 
Williams, Freida Elizabeth 
_ Williams, James Forrest 
-Williams, Long John 
**Williams, Myles Sigsbee 
“*Wilson, Autrey Polson 
Wilson, Carl Vanhorn 
Wilson, Carrie Mae 
Wilson, Frances Lucile 
**Wilson, Guy 
Wilson, Louise 
**Wilson, William Basil 
**Winfree, Clarence Earl 
“"Winfrey, Richard Bean 
4*Winkleman, Ben Hartwell 
Winn, Isa Marie 
-Witt, Gibson, Jr. 
“Wolf, Ruth 
Womack, Hope 
**Wood, John Andrew 
—Wood, Willis Jesse 
Woods, Opal Denton 
oodward, Farris Savoy 
**Wooten, William Chesley 
**Worthy, Ezra Lee Roy 
right, Harry McDonald 
oes, Oran Campbell 
**Yoffie, Nathan 
-York, Harvey Alexander 
“Youmans, Catherine Rebecca 
**Young, Ellwood Shores 
*""Young, John Henderson 
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Home Address 


Pine Bluff 
Fort Smith 
Holly Grove 
Lake Village 
Prairie Grove 
Prairie Grove 
Van Buren 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Bauxite 
Bauxite 
Pine Bluff 
Fayetteville 
Gravette 
Pine Bluff 
Pine Bluff 
McNeil 
McNeil 
Russellville 
Paragould 
Dumas 
Taylor 
Batesville 
Gentry 
Wheatley 
Stuttgart 
Plummerville 
Aurora, Mo. 
Aurora, Mo. 
Pocahontas 
Fayetteville 
Brinkley 
McCrory 
Atkins 
Booneville 
Foreman 
Prairie Grove 
Fayetteville 
El Dorado 
Fayetteville 
Prescott 
Fayetteville 
Pine Bluff 
McCrory 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
West Fork 
Hot Springs 
Fayetteville 
Hugo, Okla. 
Ashdown 
Fort Smith 
Pea Ridge 
Ozark 
Helena 
Portland 
Little Rock 
Van Buren 
Marianna 
McCaskell 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock 
Fayetteville 


SUMMER SESSION 


1918 
Aaron, Rosa Fayetteville Carter, Mattie Fayetteville 
Albright, Chester Fayetteville Carter, Versa Fayetteville 
Alexander, Carrie Fayetteville Cate, Pearl Fayetteville 
Alexander, Genevra Malvern Caudle, Jewell Fayetteville 
Alexander, Mary Fayetteville Caughman, Tonia Winslow 
Anderson, John C. Springdale Center, Elsie Winslow 
Askew, Margaret Fayetteville Clark, Mrs. G. W. Cypert 
Aydelotte, Laura Foreman Clark, Pearl Goshen 
Ayers, Mrs. Linnie Fayetteville Cowley, Maude Hazel Valley 
Bacon, Cornelia Texarkana Cooper, Annie Magnolia 
Bacon, Ellen Texarkana Cooper, Ethel Garnett, Kan. 
Baker, Helen Dermott Cox, Crichton Farmington 
Baker, Ida Ina Prairie Grove Cox, Elsie Farmington 
Barnes, Dewey L. Fayetteville Cox, Lelah Johnson 
Barnett, U. C Dermott Craig, Floy Batesville 
Barringer, Georgia Fayetteville Crandall, Bonnie Harrison 
Barron, Lena Fayetteville Crawford, Inez Joaquin, Tex. 
Barry, Elizabeth Dardanelle Crump, Helen Fayetteville 
Barton, L. E. Fayetteville Custer, Daniel C. Center Point 
Baskin, Clara Wheeler Davis, Jennie Fayetteville 
Basye, Pearl Stuttgart Davis, W. M. Fayetteville 
Battershell, Nora Marshall Delozier, Cora Elm Springs 
Baumgartner, John Brinkley Delozier, Ollie Elm Springs 
Beeble, Alice Stuttgart Denton, Frances Fort Smith 
Bell, Mary Russellville DeRoulhac, Irene Fayetteville 
Beloate, Viola Corning Dickey, Edna Monticello 
Benbrook, Jewell Farmington Dodson, Fannie Cincinnati 
Bingham, Emma Springdale Dodson, Mrs. J. W. Fort Smith 
Bird, Beverly Ann Waldron Dollarhide, Bendette Foreman 
Bird, Marie Waldron Dotson, Katie Fayetteville 
Blake, Clara Moscow, Kan. Duke, Walter Waldron 
Boggs, Lucy Fayetteville Durham, Osborn Clarksville 
Braswell, Margaret Fort Smith Edmiston, Laura Cane Hill 
Bratton, Una Rose Marshall Ellis, Catherine Fayetteville 
Brewster, Lillian Fayetteville Eoff, Leah Fayctteville 
Briscoe, Eileen Harrison Eskew, Florie Fort Smith 
Browne, Ada L. Harris Evatt, Estella Waldron 
Brown, Freda M. Dewey, Okla Falconer, F. A. Charleston 
Brown, Holman Walnut Grove Fawbush, Amanda Sulphur Springs 
Brown, Gladys Fayetteville Ferguson, Mertie Strickler 
Brown, Lenore Walnut Grove Floyd, Lenna Bentonville 
Brown, Mazillah Walnut Grove Floyd, Mary Bentonville 
Broyles, Lela Farmington Fordemwalt, Vera Stuttgart 
Bruner, Lucille Fayetteville Fulbright, William Fayetteville 
Brunskog, Annie Bentonville Garrison, Albert St. Joe 
Brunskog, Eva Bentonville Garrison, Dan St. Joe 
Buchanan, Hopie Foreman Gatewood, Anita Malvern 
Burke, Zealia Lexington Gideon, Orpha Scranton 
Campbell, Mrs. Gray Fayetteville Giles, F. D. Wheeler 
Campbell, K Fayetteville Giles, Marie Prairie Grove 
Canady, Ruth Lincoln Glidewell, Pearl Lincoln 
Cardwell, Lillian Johnson  Gollaher, Pearl Fayetteville 
Carroll, Mrs. H. D. Valley Springs Grabiel, Ruth Fayetteville 
Carpenter, Edna Fayetteville Greaves, Bernice Fayetteville 
Carson, Allie Benton Greaves, Mrs. C. D. Fayetteville 
Carter, Christine Fayetteville Greer, Gladys Horatio 


(255) 


256 


Gregory, W. R. 
Griffin, Aileen 
Halbrook, T, A. 
Hall, Mabel 
Hanks, Bessie 
Hanks, Vera 
Harmon, Mrs. Nettie 
Harrington, Janette 
Harris, Esther 
Harrison, W. R. 
Hart, Gertrude 
Hart, Maud 

Hart, Robert P. 
Harvey, Robin 
Hastings, D. C. 
Hays, Elizabeth 
Hebert, Gaston A. 
Heerwagen, Leo 
Heerwagen, Louie 
Heerwagen, Ruth 
Hendricks, Belle 
Hendricks, Grace 
Hendricks, Sterling 
Hester, Pansy 
Hickey, Ada 

Hill, Ethel 

Hill, Fannie May 
Hollingshead, Maude 
Hollway, Thos. T. 
Holmes, Dan K. 
Howard, Ruth 
Hubbard, Marguerite 
Hubbard, Minnie 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Marvell 


Cameron, Okla, 


Walderon 
jonneen 
ohnson 
Newport 
Fayetteville 
Durham 
Helena 
Van Buren 
Sunset 
Arkadelphia 
Booneville 
Crossett 
Van Buren 
Hot Springs 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Waldon 
Fayetteville 
Greenwood 
Fayetteville 
Berryville 
Nashville 
Stuttgart 
Dallas 


Valley Springs 


Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Fort Smith 


Hudson, Clara Gillett 
Hudson, Ina Gillett 
Huffmaster, Mary Springdale 
Huffmaster, Reba Springdale 
Hull, Lula Eureka Springs 
Hunter, Lois Warren 
Hughes, Mrs. W. H. Huntsville 
Ingraham, Inez Fort Smith 
Irby, Annie Wesson 
Irby, Pet Wesson 
Vy ice OR Fayetteville 
Ivy, Mrs. T. R. Fayetteville 


oe aa Gertrude 
ohnston, Minnie 
Johnson, Norma 
Jones, Blanche 
Jones, Hattie 
yeuce Ten kes 

ones, 
Jones, 4 
Kantz, Nelle 

Kantz, Willie 
Karnes, Jewell 
Karnes, Myrtle 
Kern, Olive 

Kerr, Catherine 
King, Anna 

King, Lela 

Kone, Evelyn 
Kuhnert, Clara May 


Little Rock 
Spring Valley 
Greenwood 
Spring Valley 
Greenwood 
Habberton 
Cantry 
Haberton 
Wister, Okla. 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
West Fork 
West Fork 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
la 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
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Kuhnert, Ruth 
Kyle, Bonnie 
Lampton, Margarette 
Layne, Cleo Marie 
Lea, Wilhemina 
Leibrock, Christine 
Linton, Pauline 
Littlejohn, Jeanette 
Llewellyn, Louise 
Logan, Robert 
Love, George R. 
Lucas, Camille 
Lumkin, Fay 
Luther, Lillian 
Mahan, Raymond 
Markham, Charlotte 
Martin, Dorothea 
Massengale, George 
Massengale, ‘Lura 
Mather, Juliette 
Mathews, Jim P. 
Mathews, Perry 
McBride, Berta 
McBride, Lillie Mae 
McCaleb, Allie Jean 
McClain, Effie 
McColem, Elizabeth 
McCoy, Susan 
McCullough, Maibelle 
McDaniel, C. H. 
McDonald, Louise 
McGee, Mary 
McLees, Willie 
MecMurtrey, Olive 
Mickel, Melba 
Miller, Alma 

Miller, Ola 

Milligan, Hazel 
Mitchell, Nancy 
Mitchell, Winnie 
Moore, Leone 
Moore, Nannie May 
Morehead, Louise 
Morris, Etna 

Nelson, E. H. 
Nelson, Stella 
Newman, Grace 
Nott, Leona 

Ogran, C. J. 
O’Kelley, J. F. 
Oliver, Bess 

Owens, Addie 
Parks, Louie 

Paslay, Dole 

Pearce, Joc 

Pickens, Sidney 
Pinkerton, Earle 
Poe, Pearl 
Polk, Linda 
Porterfield, 
Powell, Lila 
Prather, Doris 
Pratt, Evangeline 
Price, Mabel 


Neva 


Springdale 
Magazine 
Booneville 


Plattsburg, Mo. 


Little Rock 
Stuttgart 
Fayetteville 
Berryville 
Lake Village 
Fayetteville 
Rogers 
Warren 
McGehee 
West Fork 
Bearden 
Pryor, Okla. 
Warren 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Horatio 
Calico Rock 
Fayetteville 
Fort Smith 
Batesville 
Garbett, Kan, 
Texarkana 
Carthage 
Fayetteville 
Magnolia 
Fort Smith 


Ridge 
Little Rock 
Rison 

Van Buren 
Harris 
Stuttgart 
Fayetteville 
Pattersville 
Carrollton 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Hot Springs 
Fort Smith 
Spiro, Okla. 
Habberton 
Habberton 
Winslow 
Stuttgart 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Yellville 
Bentonville 
Summers 
Magnolia 
Batesyille 
Russellville 
Newport 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Wyman 
Fort Smith 
Fayetteville 
eebe 


Pyle, Helen Louise 
Ragsdale, Eugene 
Rambo, William 
Randall, G. O. 
Reed, Miss Aaron 
Reed, Arizona 
Reed, Lina 
Reinsch, Olga 
Reed, Lila Mae 
Rhodes, Kathleen 
Richardson, Mrs. O 
Richardson, O. T. 
Robbins, Ruth 
Robinson, Chloera 
Robinson, Nora 
Rodgers, Eunice 
Rodgers, Lois 
Rosencrantz, Ruth 
Ross, Winifred 
Ross, Winona 
Russell, F. H. 
Samuel, Sarah 
Sanders, Mayme 
Sanders, Nelle 
Sanderson, Sibyl 
Scheeler, Helena E. 
Scheeler, Martha 
Seamster, Dorothy 
Sheeks, Edgar 
Sheeks, George Alice 
Shull, Vera 
Simpson, Lucille 
Smith, Byron T. 
Smith, Douglas O. 
Smith, Isabella 
Smith, Kate 

Smith, Robert L. 
Smith, Velma 

Sone, Allah 
Sowers, Bertie 
Spikes, Lillian 
Spyres, Pearl Fay 
Stafford, Myrtle 
Steinberg, Harry 
Stewart, Allie 
Stipes, Gladys 
Stuckey, Willie 


SUMMER SESSION 


Fort Smith 


Fayetteville 
Alston 
Rogers 
Greenland 
ena 
Fayetteville 
Stuttgart 


Prairie Grove 
Green Forest 


Augusta 
Augusta 
Mena 
Centralia 
Mena 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Springdale 
Imboden 
Fayetteville 


Fayetteville’ 


Springdale 
Texarkana 
Stuttgart 
Stuttgart 
Fayetteville 
Corning 
Corning 
Horatio 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Waldron 
Fayetteville 
atesville 
Searcy 
Paris 
Fayetteville 
Monticello 
Rogers 
Fayetteville 
Danville 
Corning 
Greenwood 
Springdale 
Johnson 


Sullivan, Farrell 
Sullivan, Mattie 
Sweet, Lucile 
Summers, Beatrice 
Taafe, Maime 
Taggart, Helen 
Taylor, Beloit 
Terhune, Mrs. Alice 
Taylor, Rose 
Terpening, Lela 
Thayer, Corrilla 
Tidball, Susan 
Trent, Ruth 
Trotter, Conner 
Tucker, Izette 
Tyson, Lucile 
Vincenheller, 
Ware, Reville 
Watts, Edith 
Watson, Lillian 
Webb, Joseph W. 
Webb, Ralph 

Webb, Ray 

Wells, Edna 

West, Mary Ella 
Westbrook, Marie 
Whitcomb, Brewster 
White, Helen 
White, Tuell 
Whitford, W. E. 
Wilkerson, Mrs. C. 
Wilkerson, C. K. 
Wilkinson, Aubrey 
Williams, Edna 
Williams, 
Williams, J. F. 
Williams, Kate 
Willis, C. T. 

Winn, Olive 
Withrow, Olive 
Woody, Mrs. Fannie 
Word, W. E. 
Wozencraft, Ida 
Wright, Beulah 
Wright, Ola 

Wyche, Miss Pat 
Young, Mrs. Edgar 


Hattie 


Miriam 
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Fayetteville 
Cane Hill 


Natchitoches, La. 


Fayetteville 
‘oreman 

Fort Smith 
Corning 
Cave Springs 
Magazine 
Prairie Grove 
Houston 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Monticello 


Prairie Grove 


Harrison 
Fayetteville 
Stuttgart 
Prairie Grove 
Mena 

Prairie Grove 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Prairie Groye 
Beebe 
Groesbeck 


Dumas 
Stilwell, Okla 
Fayetteville 
Conway 
Conway 
Palestine 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Atkins 
Jacksonport 
nne 

West Fork 
Bentonville 
Fayetteville 
Searcy 
Fayetteville 
Springdale 
Fayetteville 
Lonoke 
Batesville 
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Dan Allen 

Olive Ashcroft 
Margaret Askew 
Gladys Barron 
Mattie Bell 

Bunn Bell 
Mildred Bigham 
Audrey Boyd 
Mary Boyd 
Herbert Buchanan 
John A. Bunch 
Henry Burke 
Marshall Campbell 
Caudie Carter 
Fred Carter 
Edwin Cockburn 
Otto Combs 

John C. Conner 
Nancy Ann Cookinham 
Elsie Cox 
Mozelle Davis 
Anna Belle Davis 
Jessie Davis 

Olin Dever 
Fielding Dickey 
Mae Dixon 
Robert Dutton 
Margaret Earl 
Edward Ellis 
Charles Eggleston 
Harold Feathers 
Teddie Fitzhugh 
William Fulbright 
Helen Futrall 
Albert Garrison 
Dan Garrison 
Oliver Galbraith 
Melba Gill 
Charles Grier 


1918-1919 


Mary Gillespie 
Carlos Guisinger 
Paul Guysinger 
Mary K. Hall 
James Hamilton 
Hugh Hamlett 
Lela Hansard 
Arthur Harding 
William Harding 
Mayme Harrison 
Jessie Hatfield 
Mary Hawn 
Louis Heerwagen 
Dorothy Hightower 
Julian Hogan 
Carrol Hooper 
Moody Irby 
Norman Jenkins 
Ben Johnson 
Dorothy Jones 
Sam Kerr 
Ray Kuykendall 
Roy Kuykendall 
Jimmie Ladd 
Robert Lemmon 
Gus Lewis 
Fredrick Liebolt 
Peggie Lighton 
Ruth Lucas 
Ernest Lyon 
Stewart Maddox 
Grace Mahaffey 
Illa McAllister 
Thelma McCatherine 
Annie McGill 
Dorothy McRoy 
Adabelle Miller 
pacers Moore 

rl O'Conner 
George Payne 
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Dane Pearson 
Horace Pond 
Jewell Pond 
Garland Poole 
Bernice Pugh 
Wilkes Pugh 
Ruth Pyeatte 
Edna Rankin 
Wilber Rankin 
Irene Richardson 
Maurice Renner 
Weldon Renner 
Mary Lou Risley 
Thomas Rogers 
Marguerit Rudolph 
Winfred Rudolph 
Juanise Scoggin 
Linn Sharp 
Brooks Sheeks 
Harry Shibley 
Edgar Shipley 
Elizabeth Shipley 
Hazel Shipley 
Mack Smith 
Mary E. Smith 
Rubie Smith 
Marie Sone 
Malcolm Stanford 
Edward Stone 
Glenn Teeter 
Arch Thompson 
Delpha Tuck 
Wythe Walker 
George Wallace 
Rachel Ward 
Martha Whitmore 
Hal Winfrey 
George Wolf 
Parish Webster 
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Alcorn, Hal Stuart Little Rock 
Alcorn, Robert Elmore Little Rock 
Arbough, Jake Denning 
Bird, Walter Erwin Springdale 
Bouton, Arthur Franklin Springdale 
Davis, Sam Fain Altus 
Dowell, Samuel Fayetteville 
Eastin, Jack Frank Little Rock 
Fitzgerald, James F. Walnut Ridge 
Ganner, Harold Lee Russellville 
Gardner, Joseph H. Rosedale, Miss. 
Hatfield, Roy Fayetteville 
Henderson, Fitzhugh Lee Augusta 
Hogan, Elmer E. Little Rock 
Johnson, Buford Lincoln 
Knight, Clarence Augusta 
Marks, Charles Louis Springdale 
Musteen, Hubert Fayetteville 
Pool, Garlin Farmington 
Stephens, Maris Emerson Fayetteville 
Swagerty, Loddie Fayetteville 
Swagerty, Lloyd Richards, Colo. 
Sykes, Ralph Clarksville 
White, Curney Durham 
Whitted, Herman Orando Wheatley 


AGRICULTURAL SHORT COURSE 


Austin, Robert Lee Ozark 
Bugg, Benjamin Alexander Blytheville 
Halley, John S. Marianna 
Henderson, O. S. Hot Springs 
Jones, Lee Mountain Home 
Reding, William Caleb Greenwood 
Roody, John Sid Blaine 
Snelling, Paul H. Ozark 
Stewart, Alfred James Greenwood 


Trussell, Walter Andrew Haskell 


SUMMARY 


College of Arts and Sciences: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
Music 


College of Education: 
Graduates 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 

College of Engineering: 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 
Trade Courses 


College of Agriculture: 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Specials 


Total 
Duplications 


Fall, Winter, and Spring Terms 

Summer Session 

Training High School 

Radio Course 

Intensive Training in Automobile Mechanics 
Intensive Training in Agricultural Short Course 
Carpentry Course 

Concrete Course 

Automobile Mechanics 

Agricultural Short Course 

*Smith-Hughes Vocational Agriculture 
*Smith-Hughes Trades and Industries 


Total 
Duplications 


Students registered for General Extension courses 


*Non-resident students, 
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559 


133 


269 


78 
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Accounting, 
courses in, 90-91 
Accredited Schools, 
committee on, 18 
list of, 46-47 
Activities, 52-56 
Administration, 
officers of, 5-7 
rules of, 60-64 
Admission, 32-48 
to advanced standing, 47 
by certificate, 33 
to College of Agriculture, 35 
to College of Arts and Sciences, 
33 


to College of Education, 34 

to College of Engineering, 35 

to School of Medicine, 228-230 

to Branch Normal College, 233 

description of subjects accepted 
for, 36-45 

by examination, 32 

outline of requirements, 32-35 

schools accredited for, 46-47 

as special student, 47-48 

by transfer of credits, 33 


Advanced Standing, 
admission to, 47 


Advisers, 
committee on, 18 


Agricultural Chemistry, 
courses in, 200 
description of courses in, 201 
experiment station, 221 
laboratory, 29 


Agricultural Club, 54-55 
Agricultural Hall, 29 
Agricultural Extension Division, 
222-227 
agricultural news service, 227 
marketing service, 225-226 
scope of work, 224 
staff, 222-223 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
220-221 
purpose, 220 
staff, 220-221 


Agriculture, 
entrance requirements, 44 
short course, 199-200 


Agriculture, College of, 193-219 
admission to, 35 
admission as special student, 48 
courses of study, 193-200 
description of courses offered in, 

200-219 

honor society, 56 
short course, 199-200 


Agronomy, 
courses in, 201 
description of courses in, 202-203 
experiment station, 220 
laboratories, 29 
requirements for major in, 194 


Algebra, 
courses in (see Mathematics) 
entrance requirements in, 40 
Alpha Zeta, 56 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, 


University of Arkansas Branch, 
54 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 
University of Arkansas Student 


Section, 54 


Ancient Languages, 
courses in, 73 
description of courses in, 73-75 
requirements for major in, 73 


Animal Husbandry, 
courses in, 204 . 
description of courses in, 204-208 
experiment station, 220-221 
laboratories, 30 es. 
requirements for major in, 195 

Appointment, Beneficiary, 49 

Arkansan, The, 56 

Armory, 23 

Art, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 
entrance requirements in, 45 
studio, 24 


Arts and Sciences, College of, 65- 
132 
admission to, 32-34 
admission as special student, 47 
courses of study, 65-71 
description of peak in, 72-132 
honor society, 5 
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Astronomy, 
courses in, 118 
description of courses in, 121 


Athletic Field, 23 


Athletics, 53 
committee on, 18 
facilities for, 23 
intercollegiate and intramural, 53 
rules of eligibility, 53-54 
Attendance and Discipline, 
committee on, 18 
regulations concerning, 60-62 


Automobile Mechanics, 
course in, 167 


Bachelors’ Degrees, 
conferred in 1918, 235 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 


Bacteriology and Pathology, 
courses in, 208 
description of courses in, 208-209 
experiment station, 221 
laboratory, 30 

Beneficiary Appointments, 49 

Biology, 
courses in, 76 
description of courses in, 76-80 
entrance requirements in, 43 
laboratory, 23 

Blackfriars, The, 55 

Board and Room, 51 


Board of Trustees, 
committees of, 4 
composition and functions, 60 
officers of, 4 


Bookkeeping, 

courses in, 90-91 

entrance requirements in, 43-44 
Book Store, 23 


Botany, 
courses in, 76 
description of courses in, 77-78 
entrance requirements in, 43 
laboratory, 23 
requirements for major in, 76 


Branch Normal College, 233-234 
admission, 233 
announcement, 234 
buildings and equipment, 233 
courses of study, 233-234 
fees and expenses, 234 
history, 233 
Buildings and Equipment, 21-30 
Business Law, 
entrance requirements in, 43 
Business Subjects, 
entrance requirements in, 43-44 
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Calendar, 3 


Catalog, 
committee on, 18 


Certificates, 
awarded in 1918, 236 
in engineering, 139 
in music, 70 
in teaching, 137-139 


Chemical Engineering, 
requirements for degree, 159 

Chemistry, 
courses in, 81 é 
description of courses in, 81-84 
entrance requirements in, 43 
laboratories, 24-25 
requirements for degree, 68 
requirements for major in, 80 

Chemistry, Agricultural, 200-201 

Chemistry Hall, 24-25 

Christian Associations, 52 

Civil Engineering, 
courses of study, 168-169 
description of courses, 170-173 
laboratories, 26-27 
requirements for degree, 160 

Civil Engineering in Highways, 
requirements for degree, 161 

Civil Government, . 
entrance requirements in, 41 

College of Agriculture, (see Agri- 

culture) 
College of Arts and Sciences, (see 
Arts and Sciences) 


College of Education, (see Edu- 
cation) 

College of Engineering, (see Engi- 
neering) 

Commencement, 


calendar, 3 
committee on, 18 
Commercial Geography, 
entrance requirements in, 41 
Commercial Subjects, ; 
entrance requirements in, 43-44 
Committees, 
of Board of Trustees, 4 
of University Senate, 18 
Convocation, 52 
Correspondence Study, 188-189 
class study, 189 
club study, 188 
Council, University, F 
organization and functions, 60 
Courses of Study, (see under separ- 
ate colleges) 
Credit Hours, 72 
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Dairy Building, 29 
Dairy Laboratories, 30 


Debate, 
committee on, 18 
courses in (see English) 
honor society, 55 
intercollegiate, 53 
extension service, 191 


Degrees, 
conferred in 1918, 235 
requirements for, 
Bachelor of Arts, 66-67 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, 159 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 
160 


Bachelor of Civil 


) Engineering 
in Highways, 161 


Bachelor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, 162-163 
Bachelor of parece! Engi- 


neering, 163-16 
Bachelor of Mining Engineer- 


ing, 164-165 

Bachelor of ee in Agricul- 
ture, 193-194 

Bachelor of Science in Chem- 
istry, 68 

Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, 133-135 


Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics, 197-199 
Chemical Engineer, 165-166 
Civil Engineer, 165-166 
Electrical Engineer, 165-166 
Master of Arts, 69 
Master of Science, 135-137 
Mechanical Engineer, 165-166 


Design, 
courses in (see Fine Arts) 


Diploma, 
in music, 70-71 


Discipline and Attendance, 
committee on, 18 
regulations concerning, 60-62 


Divisions of University, 19 


Domestic Art, (see Home Econo- 
mics) 

Domestic Science, (see Home Eco- 
nomics) 

Dormitories, 


accommodations in, 51 
description of, 21-22 
fee, 49 
Dramatic Club, 55 
Dramatic Honor Society, 56 
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Drawing, 
courses in (see Fine Arts) 
entrance requirements in, 45 


Economics and Sociology, 
courses in, 85 
description of courses in, 86-92 
entrance requirements in, 41 
requirements for major in, 85 


Education, 4 
entrance requirements in, 45 
requirements for major in, 146 


Education, College of, 133-157 
admission to, 3 
admission as special student, 48 
courses of study, 133-145 
description of courses offered in, 
145-157 
honor society, 55 


Electrical Engineering, 
course of study, 173-174 
description of courses in, 174-177 
laboratories, 27-28 
requirements for degree, 162 


Engineering, College of, 158-187 
admission to, 35 
admission as special student, 48 
courses of study, 158-167 
degrees in, 159-166 
description of courses offered in, 

168-187 

honor society, 55 
requirements for degrees, 159-166 
trade courses, 166-167, 184-185 


Engineering Hall, 25 


English, 
Caneeee in, 92-93 Po 
description of courses in, 93-99 
entrance requirements in, 36-40 
requirements for major in, 92 


Entomology, 
courses in, 209 
description of courses in, 209-210 
experiment station, 221 
laboratory, 29 


Entrance Requirements, (see Ad- 
mission) 
Equipment, 21-30 
Examinations, 
for admission, 32 
for advanced standing, 47 
regulations concerning, 63 
Expenses, 49-50 


Experiment Station, Agricultural, 
220-221 


Experiment Station Building, 29 
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Experimental Engineering and 
Drawing, 
courses in, 177-178 
description of courses in, 178-181 
laboratory, 28 


Expression, 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Extension Division, 
committee on, 4 
Agricultural Extension, 222-227 
General Extension, 188-192 


Extension Teaching Service, 188-190 


Faculty, 
list of, 8-17 


Fees, 
dormitory, 49 
general, 49 
in fine arts, 50 
in music, 50 


Fine Arts, 
certificate in, 70 
courses in, 100 \ 
description of courses in, 101-106 
diploma in, 70-71 
entrance requirements in, 45 
fees, 50 


French, 
courses in, 130 
description of courses in, 131 
entrance requirements in, 42 
Garland-Lee Literary Society, 55 
General Extension Division, 188-192 
class study, 189 
club study, 188 
correspondence study, 188 
community institutes, 191 
extension lectures, 189 
general information, 192 
lantern slides and motion pictures, 
190 
lyceum courses, 189 
package libraries, 191 
plays and recitations for schools, 
191 
talking machine records, 190 


General Information, 19-30 


General Science, 
entrance requirements in, 43 


Geology, 
courses in, 107 
description of courses in, 107-108 
laboratory, 23-24 
requirements for major in, 106 


Geometry, | 
courses in, (see Mathematics) 
entrance requirements in, 40 
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German, 
courses in, 109 
description of courses in, 109-111 
entrance requirements in, 42 
requirements for major in, 108- 
109 
Glee Club, 55 
Government, 60 
Grading and Examinations, 63 
Graduate Study, 
committee on, 18 
courses open to graduate students, 
72 
graduate degrees, (see Degrees) 


Graduation, Requirements for, 64 


Greek, 
courses in, 73 
description of courses in, 75 
entrance requirements in, 42 
Gymnasium, Women’s, 22 
Heat Power Engineering and Me- 
chanic Arts, 
courses in, 181 
description of courses in, 181-186 
High Schools, 
fully accredited, 46 
partially accredited, 47 
Highway Engineering, 
courses of study, 169 
description of courses in, 170-173 


History, 
courses in, 112 
description of courses in, 112-117 
entrance requirements in, 40-41 
requirements for major in, 111 
History of University, 19 
Home Economics, 
club, 55 
course of study, 210-211 
description of courses in, 211-213 
degree in, 197-199 
entrance requirements in, 44 
laboratories, 25 
teacher’s certificate in, 199 
teachers’ course in, 199 


Honorary and Higher Degrees, 
committee on, 18 

Honor Societies, 55-56 

Honors, 4 
regulations concerning, 58 


Horticulture, 
courses in, 214 
description of courses in, 214-217 
experiment station, 221 
laboratory, 29-30 

Hut, Y. M. C. A., 22 


Infirmary, 22 
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Information, General, 19-30 


Intercollegiate Debate, 53 
committee on, 1 


Italian, 
courses in, 130 
description of courses in, 132 


Journalism, 
courses in, 93 
description of courses in, 98-99 
honor societies, 56 


Laboratories, 23-30 
Languages, 

entrance requirements in, 41-42 
Latin, 

courses in, 73 

description of courses in, 73-75 

entrance requirements in, 41-42 

requirements for major in, 73 
Library, 

committee on, 18 

description of, 22 

departmental libraries, 22 
Literary Societies, 55 
Location of University, 19 
Machine Shop, 28-29 


Manual Training, 
courses in, (see Mechanical En- 
gineering) 
entrance requirements in, 44 
teachers’ course in, 139 
Masters’ Degrees, 
requirements for, (see Degrees) 


Mathematics, 
courses in, 117-118 
description of courses in, 118-121 
entrance requirements in, 40 
requirements for major in, 117 
Mechanical Engineering, 
course of study, 117-178, 181 
description of courses in, 178-186 
laboratory and shops, 28-29 
requirements for degree, 163-164 
Mechanical Hall, 28 


Medicine, School of, 228-232 
admission, & 
building and equipment, 231 
clinical facilities, 231-232 
expenses, 231 
fees, 231 
requirements for degree, 230-231 
Metallurgy, 
courses in, 187 
Military Art, 121-125 
courses in, 124 
description of courses in, 124-125 
honor society, 56 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
122-124 
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Mining Engineering, 
course of study, 186-187 
description of courses in, 187 
requirements for degree, 164-165 
Museum, 24 
Music, 
certificate in, 70 
courses in, 100 
description of courses in, 101-103 
diploma in, 70-71 ‘ 
entrance requirements in, 45 
practice rooms, 24 
special fee in, 50 
Natural Sciences, 
entrance requirements in, 42-43 


Normal Training, F 
courses in, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 45 


Officers, 
of administration, 5-7 
of Board of Trustees, 4 
Organizations and Activities, 52-56 
Pathology and Bacteriology, 
courses in, 8 
description of courses in, 208-209 
experiment station, 221 
laboratory, 30 


Peabody Hall, 25 


Pedagogy, L 
courses in, (see Education) 
entrance requirements in, 4 


Periclean Literary Society, 55 
Phi Alpha Tau, 56 
Philosophy, 

courses in, 147 

description of courses in, 157 


Physical Education, 
for men, (see Athletics) 
for women, 125-126 
courses in, 126 
description of courses in, 126 
facilities for, 22 


Physical Geography, 2 
entrance requirements in, 43 
Physics, 
courses in, 127 f 
description of courses in, 127-129 
entrance requirements in, 43 
laboratory, 25 
requirements for major in, 127 
Physics Hall, 25-26 
Physiology, 
courses in, (see Biology) 
entrance requirements in, 43 
Piano, 3 
courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Pi Delta Epsilon, 56 
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Pi Kappa, 56 
Plant Pathology, 

courses in, 217 

description of courses in, 217-218 

experiment station, 221 

laboratory, 30 

requirements for major in, 196 
Political Science, 

courses in, 112 

description of courses in, 116 
Practice Rooms, 24 
Practice Teaching, (see Education) 
Pre-Medical Club, 55 
Prizes, 58-59 
Psychology, 

courses in, 146-147 

description of courses in, 147-150 

entrance requirements in, 45 
Public Welfare Service, 190-192 
Public Speaking, 

courses in, 93 

description of courses in, 98 
Publications, Student, 56 
Razorback, The, 56 
Registration, 

regulations concerning, 62 
Regulations, 60-64 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 

122-124 

Residence, 

regulation concerning, 64 
Resources and Expenditures, 21 
Rhetoric, 

courses in, (see English) 


Romance Languages, 129-132 
courses in, 130 
description of courses in, 131-132 
entrance requirements in, 42 


Rooms and Board, 51 

Rules and Regulations, 60-64 
Sapphic Literary Society, 55 
Scabbard and Blade, 56 


Schedule, 
committee on, 18 


Scholars, 
list of, 237 


Scholarships, 57 
Science, f ; 
entrance requirements in, 42-43 
School of Medicine, (see Medicine) 
Senate, University, 
committees of, 18 " 
composition and functions, 60 


Skull and Torch, 55 
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Social Sciences, P 
entrance requirements in, 41 
Sociology, 
courses in, 85 
description of courses in, 86-92 
Spanish, 
courses in, 130 
description of courses in, 132 
entrance requirements in, 42 
Special Students, 
admission as, 47-48 
Statistics, 
committee on, 18 
Stenography, 
courses in, 91 
entrance requirements in, 44 
Student Affairs, 
committee on, 18 
Student Organizations, 
committee on, 18 
Student Publications, 
committee on, 18 
list of, 56 
Students, 
list of, 238-254 
summer term students, 1918, 255- 
57 
training high school, 258 
intensive training in automobile 
mechanics, 259 
agricultural short course, 259 
summary of, 260 
Students’ Work, 
regulations concerning, 62-63 
Studio, Art, Aes 
Summer Term, 
students, 1918, 355. 257 
Tau Beta Pi, 55 
Tau Kappa Alpha, 55 
Teacher's Certificate, 
requirements for (see Education) 
Trade Courses, 166-167, 184-185 
Training High School, 25 
list of students, 258 
Trigonometry, 
courses in (see Mathematics) 
entrance requirements in, 40 
Trustees, Board of, 
committees of, 4 
composition and functions, 60 
officers of, 4 
Tuition, 49 
Typewriting, : 
entrance requirements in, 44 
University Council, 60 
University Hall, 23 
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University Senate, 60 
Veterinary Science, 

courses in, 219 

description of courses in, 219 

experiment station, 221 
Violin, 

courses in, (see Fine Arts) 


Vocational Subjects, 
entrance requirements in, 43 


Vocational Teacher Training, 140- 
145 


in Agricultural Education, 144-145 

in Home Economics Education, 
143-144 

in trades and industries, 141, 143 
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Voice, 

courses in, (see Fine Arts) 
Weekly, University, 56 
Women’s Gymnasium, 22 


Bone Men’s Christian Association, 


Hut, 22 


Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 52 


Zoology, 
courses in, 76 
description of courses in, 78-80 
entrance requirements in, 43 
laboratory, 23 
requirements for a major in, 76 
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